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Dear Citizen, 


The General Plan of the City of Rancho Cucamonga represents a 
blueprint for the growth of Rancho Cucamonga. It is a statement 
of purpose and commitment for the City to effectively manage the 
complex integration of physical, social, cultural, and economic 
growth. As a new City, it is important that the General Plan 
establishes a long range program of goals, objectives, and poli- 
cies that can achieve the City's needs and desires. 


Throughout the process which ensued in preparing the General 
Plan, numerous public meetings were held where people came and 
participated by providing input and opinions. Especially to be 
commended are the members of. the General Plan Citizens Advisory 
Committee and Planning Commission who spent many hours review- 
ing the plan, offering their comments, and listening to others. It 
was our hope that the General Plan, once adopted, would represent 
the goals and aspirations of the residents of Rancho Cucamonga; 
we believe that this has become a reality. 


it is our hope that every resident of Rancho Cucamonga can feel 
that they are an active part of the City's present and future and 


can appreciate the fine General Plan which is included herein and 
help to make its purpose a reality. 


Phillip, fe Schlosser 
Mayor 
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i INTRODUCTION 
THE NEED FOR A GENERAL PLAN 


The City of Rancho Cucamonga, situated in 
the southwest corner of San Bernardino 
County, is 37 miles east of downtown Los 
Angeles and 15 miles west of downtown San 
Bernardino. The San Gabriel Mountains rise 
majestically to the north and the communities 
of Upland, Ontario, and Fontana surround 
the City on the west, south, and east, re- 
spectively. Ina region known as the West 
Valley, Rancho Cucamonga _ is strategically 
located at the hub of an extensive transpor- 
tation network and within short commute dis- 
tance of major employment centers in south- 
ern California. Figure 1-1 shows the loca- 
tion of the City in its regional setting. 


Pressures to develop the area were evident 
in the mid-1970's. Persons employed in the 
Los Angeles basin or Orange County who 
wanted a new single family detached house in 
an affordable price range had limited choices: 
Ventura County, Riverside-Corona, or the 
West Valley. Middle-income families were 
being priced out of new housing in much of 
Orange County, and those who could afford 
to pay would rather have the larger house 
and lot that were available in Rancho Cuca- 
monga. The response to these pressures 
was uncontrolled, unmanaged development. 


Rancho Cucamonga is the third most popu- 
lous community in the county, with over 
50,000 residents. The City's rapid develop- 
ment has not occurred without growing pains 
however. The impact of nearly doubling in 
Population (more than 90 percent) within a 
short span of time (1975 to 1979) has had 
significant impacts on the City's infrastruc- 
ture as well as its social fabric. Schools 
have become overcrowded, streets congested, 
and drainage problems exacerbated. Entire 
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Figure I-1 
REGIONAL SETTING X 


neighborhoods have sprouted up without the 
cohesion and heritage that breeds familiarity 
and a sense of identity found in older neigh- 
borhoods. The City's 5,000 acre industrial 
area is attracting industrial developers 
nationwide, yet housing opportunities to 
accommodate the anticipated explosion in jobs 
is constrained by a lack of multifamily rental 
units and a limit on residential development 
because of overcrowded schools. All of 
these consequences of uncoordinated devel- 
opment made the need and desirability for a 
comprehensive plan all the more important. 


In November 1977, the voters of Alta Loma, 
Cucamonga, and Etiwanda approved incorpor- 
ation of Rancho Cucamonga--the main reasons 
being to exert some local control over the 
physical development of the three communi- 
ties and to begin a process for planning the 
orderly and efficient design of a new commu- 
nity. The process has proceeded in two 
phases. The first phase attempted to devel- 
op a set of policies that dealt with the issues 
of widest public interest. The policies 
expressed in the Interim Land Use, Circula- 
tion, and Public Facilities elements were felt 
to be the most significant in terms of devel- 
oping a framework for consistent decisions 
and for shaping the physical form of the 
City. This phase was completed in February 
1979 with the adoption of these interim ele- 
ments by the City Council. The second 
phase, initiated in late 1979, was devoted to 
preparing the other elements required by 
State law (housing, open space, conserva- 
tion, seismic safety, safety, noise, and 
scenic highways) and to revising the interim 
elements, as necessary. In. addition, two 
optional elements, community design and 
energy, were prepared, and the parks and 
recreation portion of the Public Facilities 
Element was _ revised. This document pre- 
sents the state-mandated elements and op- 
tional elements in a comprehensive and 
integrated plan for Rancho Cucamonga. 


PURPOSE OF THE GENERAL PLAN 


The City's General Plan evolved from an 
analysis of the opportunities and constraints 


to development. Public involvement was a 
necessary ingredient throughout the entire 
Process. When the Plan is adopted by the 
City Council, it: 


O represents a formal expression of the com- 
munity's goals and desires; 


O provides a guide ffor making decisions 
about the City's development; and 


o fulfills state law (Calif. Govt. Code Sec. 
65302) requiring Preparation of such a 
document. 


The General Plan is a statement by the pre- 
sent citizens of what is in the best interest 
of the community. Its Primary function is to 
allow a community to consciously consider 
and shape its own future. The comprehen- 
siveness and integrated nature of the Plan 
Provides a community with the means to 
determine the relative importance of differing 
values such as Preservation of natural 
resources, provision of parks and recrea- 
tional facilities, community appearance, and 
timely provision of public services. It does 
so by setting forth broad community goals, 
translating these goals into specific policy 
statements, and specifying measures to 
accomplish the objectives of the Plan. 


The Plan affects public and private proper- 
ties within the Rancho Cucamonga planning 
area. The planning area includes all lands 
within the Rancho Cucamonga City limits and 
the unincorporated lands to the north within 
the City's sphere of influence (see Figure 
1-2). Adoption of the Plan by the City 
Council will not necessarily commit San 
Bernardino County to use the policies and 
Programs in the unincorporated areas; how- 
ever, the City will use the Plan to review 
Projects in the unincorporated areas and to 
encourage the County to use the same poli- 
cies and provisions. 


The General Plan should not be viewed as 
the final statement of the City's vision. 
With time, its Population will change, its 
goals will be redefined, and the physical 
environment in which its residents work and 
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recreate will be altered. The City will 
undergo change continuously and at best, 
the Plan represents a summary of the activi- 
ties of planning and hopes for the future at 
this particular point in time. In order for 
the General Plan to be a useful document, it 
must be periodically revised to respond to 
and reflect changing conditions. 


ORGANIZATION 


The General Plan is organized into six chap- 
ters and a set of appendices. 


o Chapter | describes the purpose and use 
of the General Plan. 


o Chapter Il presents citywide goals and 
objectives for the development of the Ciwy: 


o Chapter III presents specific policies for 
the use of land and its development in the 
City: The Land Use and Development 
Super-Element includes the subject areas 
of land use, circulation, housing, public 
facilities, and community design. Its pur- 
pose is to establish policies for the util- 
ization of the City's land resources, to 
Promote the provision of public services 
and housing opportunities, and to enhance 
the character imparted by the area's 
natural landform and man-made structures. 


o Chapter IV presents specific policies for 
the use of natural resources. The Envi- 
ronmental Resources Super-Element _in- 
cludes the subject areas of open space and 
conservation. It sets forth basic policies 
for the management and conservation of 
the natural and open space resources of 
the City. 


Energy conservation is an increasingly 
important subject area, particularly in 
light of rising energy costs and uncertain 
fuel supplies. As energy affects all as- 
pects of our daily lives, it is explicitly 
considered within each of the elements and 
their component subject areas. However, 


in order for the reader to see these poli- 
cies in one place in the Plan, they are dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the Environmen- 
tal Resources Super-Element. 


o Chapter V presents specific policies for 
the protection of public health and safety. 
The Public Health and Safety Super- 
Element includes the subject areas of seis- 
mic safety, noise, and safety. It estab- 
lishes policies for those aspects of the 
man-made and natural environment that 
relate to human comfort and safety, in- 
cluding but not limited to geologic haz- 
ards, fire, flooding, noise, and crime. 


o Chapter VI presents an overall program 
for the implementation of the General Plan. 


o The appendix contains background infor- 
mation on the reasoning behind the policies 
of the Plan. 


The format selected for the Rancho Cuca- 
monga General Plan is designed to make it 
manageable and comprehensible to the 
diverse public which will use it. 


HOW TO USE THE PLAN 


The mandatory elements required by _ the 
State and the additional optional elements 
have been grouped into "Super-Elements" 
according to their subject matter and pur- 
pose, as depicted in Figure 1-3. The three 
Super-Elements are Land Use and Develop- 
ment, Environmental Resources, and Public 
Health and Safety, as described in the pre- 
vious section. 


The presentation of each subject area gen- 
erally follows a similar organization: 


Oo a summary of existing conditions provides 
background to the situation and issues, 


o objectives express the City's commitment to 
addressing the issues and provide general 
guidance for more specific policies and 
action programs, 


Figure |-3 
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O policies indicate a course of action and 
detail the standards and guidelines neces- 
sary to fulfill the goal and objectives, and 


O implementation measures, programs or plan 
Proposals are identified in order to carry 
out the policies. 


This format allows people using the General 
Plan to turn to the section that interests 
them and quickly gain a perspective of the 
City's policies on the subject. It is impor- 
tant for people using the Plan to realize 
fully that the various elements are very 
much interrelated and that the Plan should 
be viewed in total and not section by sec- 
tion. 


The Plan's policies are presented both as 
written statements and as policy maps. Each 
of these is complementary; the written pol- 
icies establish the basic intent or approach 
to be taken, and the policy maps show the 
intended spatial application of the written 
policies. It is important that both the text 
and policy maps be referred to when making 
future planning decisions. Other illustrative 
figures are included to assist interpretation 
of written policies. 
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I j PLAN SUMMARY 


During the period since incorporation, citi- 
zens, the City staff, Planning Commission, 
and City Council have worked together to 
develop an effective community planning pro- 
gram. This program must be founded on a 
clear set of overall goals and objectives 
which will underlie all the development de- 
cisions made by the City. During the initial 
phases of the General Plan program, a Citi- 
zen Advisory Committee was formed to help 
articulate these goals and objectives. The 
Citizen Advisory Committee was composed of 
representatives of various interest groups, 
each selected to provide a diverse spectrum 
of viewpoints, including those of the three 
Ppre-incorporation communities, the Planning 
Commission, the City Council, the equestrian 
group, senior citizens, Chaffey College, 
parks and recreation groups, North Town, 
the building industry, and the real estate 
community. 


PLAN GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


The following sets of guidelines are an out- 
growth of work sessions with the citizens 
group and City staff. They express the 
community's aspirations and are the inter- 
pretation of the public concern and interest. 
Goals are broad statements that define a 
community's hopes for the future. They are 
general and do not indicate when nor how 
they are to be accomplished. Objectives are 
statements of interest that generally guide 
the City's decisions on development so that 
they are consistent with the goals. The 
goals and objectives function as a framework 
within which the General Plan elements can 
relate to one another and provide the basis 
on which future private and public develop- 
ment shall be evaluated. 
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Goal 


Objectives 


LAND USE 


Land use shall be managed with respect to 
location, timing and density/intensity of de- 
velopment in order to be consistent with the 
capabilities of the City and special districts 
to provide services, to create communities 
where a diverse population. may realize com- 
mon goals, and to achieve sustainable use of 
environmental resources both within. and 
outside of the City. 


o Create opportunities wherein a population 
diverse in terms of income, age, occupa- 
tion, race, lifestyle, values, interests, and 
religion may interact, exchange ideas, and 
realize common goals. 


o Permit development only when consistent 
with the availability and adequacy of 
public services and facilities. 


o Permit development at a rate which enables 
the integration of new residents and new 
structures into the existing social and 
Physical fabric of the City. 


o Promote land use patterns which make 
Sustainable use of the land, plant and 
animal, water, energy, and air resources 
available to the City both within and out- 
side its boundaries. 


o Encourage opportunities to mix different, 
but compatible, land uses and activities. 


o Provide commercial facilities to meet the 
retail and service needs of the community 
and, where feasible, such facilities should 
be conveniently accessible by bicycle and 
by foot, as well as by automobile. 


Oo Organize land uses to avoid creating nui- 
sances among adjacent land uses. 


oO Regionally oriented uses should be located 
in close proximity to the regional transpor- 
tation network. 


o Provide recreational, cultural, and employ- 


ment opportunities to meet the needs of 
the community. 


We 


Goal 


Objectives 


Oo Organize educational, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities in close proximity to one 
another and conveniently accessible to 
their potential users. 


© Coordinate industrial development to en- 
courage an integrated industrial area to 
with maximum flexibility and access to the 
regional circulation network. 


o Use open spaces to create a visually pleas- 
ing environment, as well as to distinguish 
city and neighborhood boundaries. 


oO Promote land use patterns that encourage 
non-motorized modes of transportation. 


o Organize land uses to promote maximum 
opportunity for transit usage. 


Oo Restrict intensive uses and activities in 
areas where natural and/or man-made haz2- 
ards may threaten life, property, or sense 
of well-being. 


o Assure that land uses in areas with val- 
uable natural resources do not adversely 
affect those resources. 


CIRCULATION 


The organization of land uses within the City 
shall provide for the efficient use of the sya 
vate automobile, where concurrently support- 
ing the ultimate provision of alternative 
modes of transportation at both the City and 
regional levels. 


Oo Organize land uses to promote maximum 
opportunity for development of ride-shar- 
ing, transit, and other alternative forms of 
transportation. 


o Accommodate new growth in areas which 
can readily be served by public transit 
and which are within convenient walking 
distances of major public and commercial 
facilities. 
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Goal 


Objectives 


Oo Provide local transit service to increase 
the mobility of the portion of the 
population with limited or no access to 
the automobile. 


0 Develop a transportation management and 
development monitoring program to insure 
effective implementation of a citywide 10 
percent mode split with an industrial 
peak hour split of 25 percent. 


Oo Reduce the need for long communtes by 
encouraging the provision of housing for 
up to 30 percent of the industrial 
employment base. 


0 Develop a _ trail system for hiking, 
biking, and equestrian uses which meets 
the needs of both the recreational and 
commercial/industrial users. 


0 Discourage non-local traffic from 
traversing the City on collector and 
local streets. 


0 Encourage an access controlled high spped 
transportation facility in the Foothill] 
Freeway corridor. 


0 Encourage development of improved access 
to existing freeways to accommodate 
projected traffic projections. 


HOUSING 


The City shall provide opportunities and 
incentives for the provision of a variety of 
housing types for all economic segments 
wishing to reside in the community regard- 
less of race, religion, sex or income group. 


0 Promote and encourage housing opportuni- 
ties so that it is desirable for 30 
percent of the projected commercial and 
industrial employed households jin the 
City to live and work in the City. 


0 Conserve and improve the existing housing 
stock, and eliminate the causes and 
spread of blight and deterioration by 
encouraging the investment of public and 
private funds in housing rehabilitation 
and public improvements. 


tA. 


Goal 


o Allow and create new opportunities which 
enable a broad range of housing types, 
site designs, constuction methods, and 
maintain a balanced supply of ownership 
and rental units. 

0 Promote energy efficiency in all 
residential developments. 

o Provide housing opportunities which meet 
the needs of households of low and 
moderate incomes and identified special 
needs groups. 

o Promote equal housing opportunities for 
all economic segments of the community. 

o Where possible eliminate governmental] 
constraints. 

RECREATION 


Recreational facilities shall be provided to 
meet the needs of all segments of the commu- 
nity for recreational activities, 
relaxation, and social interaction. 


(e) 


Provide park and recreational facilities 
at a level which reflects the high 
priority assigned to these facilities by 
the City residents. 


Design park and recreational facilities 
to serve the recreational and social 
interaction needs of City residents of 
all ages, economic situation and 
physical conditions. 


Site parks and recreational facilities 
within the City in a manner which 
develops a sense of community scale and 
fosters orderly development. 


Maximize opportunities for joint use of 
park and recreational facilities 
maintained by the CiLy. school 
districts, and other public agencies. 


Provide an interconnected system of 
recreational pedestrian, equestrian, and 
bicycle trails which provides means of 
access to regional, city and 
neighborhood parks and_ recreational 


Ses 


Goal 


Objectives 


facilities other than the automobile; 
provides a recreational experience apart 
from that available at these parks and 
facilities; and is linked to similar 
trails provided by the County = and 
adjacent cities. 


COMMUNITY DESIGN 


The natural and man-made environment of 
Rancho Cucamonga shall be designed and 
coordinated to establish the identity of the 
City as a single entity, while also preserving 
the individual character of the three existing 
communities; to improve the image and 
appearance; and to promote the functional! 
efficiency of the City. 


o Use the relationship between built form 
and open space to strengthen the image 
and identity of the City. 


o Protect and enhance landforms of citywide 
significance. 


o Protect and enhance the character of 
creeks and channels. 


0 Maintain natural vegetative communities and 
dominant landscape elements unique to the 
City. 


oO Establish a hierarchy of roadways, based 
on the functional role or roles of the 
routes. 


o Establish appropriate design requirements 
to enable each route to be more readily 
perceived by its user. 


Oo Distinguish major roadway __ intersections 
that serve as the motorist's decision point 
and key orientation point from other seg- 
ments. 


o Design a public transit network to shape 
the future organization and form of the 
City; to minimize reliance on the automobile 
and, consequently, on energy used for 
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Goal 


Objectives 


transportation; and to minimize paved 
areas in order to reduce the impact of 
floods and the use of energy for road con- 
struction and maintenance. 


o Develop citywide street landscaping and 
tree planting guidelines for use by the 
City, private developers, and property 
owners. 


0 Establish an annual and long-term land- 
scape maintenance program to ensure the 
health and aesthetic quality of plant mater- 
ials. 


o Develop and enhance the distinctiveness of 
existing and new residential neighborhoods 
and commercial and industrial districts. 


oO Facilitate social interaction among residents 
and users. 


Oo Preserve and enhance the special heritage 
features of citywide significance as land- 
marks and focal points. 


o Protect and improve the scenic quality of 
the City. 


o Provide a diversity of physical forms, 
linked to one another by a variety of 
transportation modes and organized to re- 
inforce the overall form of the City. 


o Design buildings to maximize social goals 
and to minimize adverse environmental 
impacts and resource consumption. 


NATURAL RESOURCES/OPEN SPACE 


The community's natural resources shall be 
respected, and protection and preservation 
of those resources, including open spaces, 
shall be encouraged. 


o Establish proper’ soil management tech- 


niques to reduce the adverse effects of 
erosion. 
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Minimize alteration of the landform in the 
foothills. 


Prevent premature elimination of prime 
agricultural land whenever feasible. 


Protect areas capable of replenishing 
ground water supplies. 


Retain the natural drainage of the area as 
much as possible. 


Encourage and promote programs to con- 
serve water. 


Protect waterways from indiscriminate ero- 
sion and pollution. 


Help to preserve lands having biological 
significance, especially riparian (water- 
related) areas and their associated wood- 
land vegetation. 


Encourage retention of areas with signifi- 
cant native vegetation and habitat value. 


Help to protect natural areas for ecoiogic, 
educational, and other scientific study 
Purposes. 


Encourage the use of native plant materials 
as much as possible. 


Encourage more efficient use of energy 
resources. 


Replace total dependence on nonrenewable, 
imported energy resources with reliance on 
locally available energy resources to a 
degree which is feasible and in accord with 
the capacities of these resources. 


Promote a well-designed, continuous system 
of open spaces to preserve the qualities of 
openness and to define the City boundaries 
and the identity of neighborhoods and dis- 
ERICES., 


Develop a_ continuous system of open 
spaces to facilitate provision of an inte- 
grated recreational system. 
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Goal 


Objectives 


Goal 


Objectives 


oO Maintain open spaces to preserve lands 
with natural resource and scenic values. 


Oo Maintain open spaces where flood, fire, 
geologic and seismic conditions may endan- 
ger public health and safety. 


PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Community services shall be provided to meet 
the needs for education, cultural entertain- 
ment, protection of public safety and health, 
and civic pride. 


o Promote planning for a civic center, with 
respect to its location, design, and rela- 
tionship to its surroundings, that shall 
symbolize the unique identity of the City 
as perceived by its residents. 


o Manage development to allow timely provi- 
sion of educational facilities necessary to 
serve that development. 


o Work toward close cooperation with the 
school districts for a learning environment 
that is capable of meeting the educational 
and recreational needs of the City's school- 
aged population and that encourages a 
diversity of experiences. 


o Set aside sufficient natural and _ historic 
areas for purposes of teaching environmen- 
tal and historic values, and equipment and 
facilities to support these programs. 


HAZARDS 


The health and well-being of the community 
and the physical safety of its structures 
shall be safeguarded. 


o Restrict development from areas with un- 
safe soil conditions. 


Oo Require geologic or soil engineering inves- 


tigation for developments proposed in spe- 
cial geologic study areas. 
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Require special construction features in 
the design of structures where site inves- 
tigations confirm potential geologic haz- 
ards. 


Apply a minimum level of acceptable risk to 
structures and use of land in seismically 
hazardous areas, based upon the nature of 
use, importance of the use to public safety 
and welfare, and intensity of use. 


Restrict the location of Critical structure 
and facilities from geologically hazardous 
areas, unless no alternative is available. 


Support seismic research through appro- 
priate actions by all Public agencies. 


Require special construction features in 
the design of structures where site inves- 
tigations confirm potential seismic hazards. 


Apply a minimum level of acceptable risk to 
structures and uses of land, commensurate 
with the potential for flood damage. 


Require special construction features jn 
the design of structures located within 
flood hazard areas. 


Modify permitted land uses to reduce the 
amount of runoff from such uses and en- 
courage the on-site retention of storm- 
water. 


Encourage open space land uses and the 
construction of water-retaining structures 
in the unincorporated area north of the 
City to reduce flood risks and to enhance 
ground-water recharge. 


Require adequate water supply and pres- 
sure for all proposed development in accor- 
dance with nationally recognized  stan- 
dards. 


Require land management programs to pre- 
vent fuel buildup and to allow access by 
firefighting services. 


Establish minimum standards for fire safety 
throughout the City, especially in the 
designated high fire hazard area. 


Goal 


o Assure that noise levels in noisy areas do 
not rise above levels compatible with the 
land uses in those areas. 


o Prevent the escalation of noise levels in 
areas where noise-sensitive uses are 
located. 


o Encourage creative solutions when potential 
conflicts between noise levels and land use 
arise. 


o Develop programs to reduce community 
noise levels to "normally acceptable" levels 
where possible. 


Oo Minimize the generation of air pollutants 
from projected growth within the City. 


o Organize land uses to encourage the use of 
modes of transportation other than the 
automobile, to conserve energy, and to 
support the provisions of the Southern 
California Association of Government's Air 
Quality Management Plan. 


o Minimize public health hazards due to air 
pollution. 


o Provide members of the community with a 
sense of security. 


o Encourage the design of developments that 
reduce the opportunities for crime to 
occur. 


o Coordinate with County and neighboring 
communities in developing a regional sys- 
tem to respond to emergencies. 


o Provide health care facilities to meet the 
needs of all residents of the City. 


o Support efforts to disseminate information 
on potential hazards. 


ENERGY 


The City shall commit itself to an energy 
efficient future by replacing total depen- 
dence on imported, nonrenewable’ energy 
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Objectives 


resources with reliance on renewable energy 
resources within the City. 


oO Encourage more efficient use of energy 
resources. 


o Replace total dependence on nonrenewable, 
imported energy resources with reliance on 
locally available resources to a degree 
which is feasible and in accord with the 
Capacities of these resources. 
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Legal Basis 


[| | LAND USE 
| AND DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Land Use and Development Super-Ele- 
ment contains provisions that relate to the 
physical development of the City and to the 
organization of the City's environment in a 
functional and aesthetic pattern. More than 
any other Super-Element, this one will estab- 
lish the image of the City. It serves as the 
Primary vehicle for ensuring the _ logical 
organization of residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and public facilities and for encour- 
aging the timely provision of public facilities 
to meet the needs of the community. 


State Planning Law requires cities and coun- 
ties to set forth goals, objectives, princi- 
ples, standards, and plan proposals for the 
long term physical development of the.com- 
munity. The specific sections of the Gov- 
ernment Code addressed by this super- 
element are identified below. 


o Section 65302(a) requires preparation of a 
land use element which designates the pro- 
posed general distribution and general lo- 
cation of the uses of land for housing, 
business, industry, open space, education, 
public buildings and grounds, and other 
categories of public and private uses of 
land. 


o Section 65302(b) requires preparation of a 
circulation element to establish a transpor- 
tation system that facilitates the efficient 
transport of goods and the safe movement 
of all segments of the population. 


o Section 65302{c) requires the preparation 
of a housing element to assure the ade- 
quate provision of housing for all segments 
of the community. 
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o Section 65303 permits a community to pre- 
pare additional elements where in the 
judgement of the city such additional ele- 
ments are important. This Plan contains 
the following optional elements affecting 
land use and development. 


- Public facilities designates the proposed 
general locations for schools, parks, 
civic buildings, and fire stations. 


- The parks and recreation portion con- 
tains policies for the acquisition, devel- 
opment, and management of recreational 
facilities including parks, equestrian 
trails, bikeways, and community centers, 
as well as providing standards for the 
dedication of park lands by developers. 


- Community design provides the means of 
protecting and enhancing the unique 
character imparted to the City by the 
combination of its topography, open 
space and man-made structures. The 
policies and guidelines detailed in this 
element are integrally tied to all the 
other elements. This element also ad- 
dresses Section 65302(h) which requires 
the preparation of a scenic highways ele- 
ment in order to protect and provide for 
enjoyment of roadside scenic values. 


LAND USE 


The overall character of the vacant area 
prior to 1970 had been dominated by vine- 
yards and citrus crops. The area was once 
a major wine growing region and only small 
settlements of ranchers and small communities 
around the railroad stations dotted the land- 
scape. Three distinct communities occupied 
this area: Alta Loma, Cucamonga, and 
Etiwanda. 


High growth rates in the Los Angeles County 
and Orange County areas experienced during 
the 1960's and 1970's are now being felt in 
the West End. The pace of industrial and 
residential development in western San 
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ALTA LOM 


Bernardino County has witnessed a steady 
increase. Rancho Cucamonga today mirrors 
what has occurred in the West End region of 
San Bernardino County. 


Rancho Cucamonga today, the aggregate of 
the three communities, Alta Loma, Cuca- 
monga, Etiwanda, is one of the fastest grow- 
ing cities in California. Nevertheless, even 
though population increased at an annual 
average of 22 percent between 1970 and 
1980, over 50 percent of the City's land is 
still undeveloped! 


Practically all of the developed area lies west 
of Haven Avenue. The community north of 
Banyan Street is predominantly low density 
residential. The typical lot size in this area 
is one-half acre greater. South of Banyan, 
the large lot residential pattern is continued 
to 19th Street where an east-west strip of 
apartment buildings is situated. This area, 
north of 19th to the City limits, absorbed 
the bulk of the growth during the 1970's. 
Single-family residential uses account for 49 
percent of the area's acreage and another 38 
percent is vacant or agricultural. 


Chaffey College is situated at the top of 
Haven Avenue with impressive views to the 
south and the foothills to the north. The 
minimal residential development in vicinity 
has been conventional single-family units on 
1/2 acre and 1 acre lots. 


The area south of 19th Street is character- 
ized by a mixture of residential, commercial, 
and industrial uses, the area developed 
along four major east-west transportation 
corridors, the old Pacific Electric Rail Line, 


Foothill Boulevard, Arrow Route, and the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe _ railroad 
tracks. Of the three communities, Cuca- 


monga has the greatest diversity in land 
uses, the greatest percentage of older hous- 
ing stock, and the largest minority commu- 
nity, North Town. 


The predominant pattern of commercial activ- 
ity in this area is characterized by the com- 
mercial strip along Foothill Boulevard and the 


INDUSTRIAL AREA 


more recently developed planned clusters of 
shopping and service businesses, found at 
many of the City's major intersections. 


Etiwanda, the third pre-incorporation com- 
munity situated on the eastern edge of the 
City, is still dominated by the rural, agri- 
cultural character that once prevailed over 
the entire West End. The area is mostly 
undeveloped with smaller clusters of devel- 
opments located along Etiwanda Avenue. 


In addition to these communities, there are 
new areas of development. Nearly 3,500 
acres of land are slated for residential de- 
velopment, within two planned communities. 
This area stretching from the heart of the 
City toward the eastern limits will include a 
variety of public activities and a regional 
complex of offices and shopping facilities. 
Just south of this major residential/commer- 
cial development area is the City's 5,000 acre 
industrial area. 


Convenient access to several major freeways, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe line, and 
the expanding Ontario International Airport, 
coupled with the rapid development of the 
remaining industrial lands in Los Angeles 
and Orange counties, reinforce Rancho Cuca- 
monga strategic location and _ potential to 
capture a sizeable portion of the industrial 
growth in southern California. This vast 
industrial area and regional center will even- 
tually accommodate an employment force of 
well over 100,000 by the time the area is 
fully developed. 


Finally, there is the large expanse of land 
between the City's northern limits and the 
San Bernardino National Forest. Commonly 
referred to as the foothills, this area falls 
within the City's sphere of influence. Much 
of this area is extremely difficult to develop 
because of environmental constraints such as 
fire hazards, unstable slopes, excessive 
slope and potentially active faults. Further- 
more, the ownership pattern shows. that 
nearly 2,000 acres are owned by the County 
Flood Control District. Nevertheless, 6000 
plus acres are still vacant and could be de- 
veloped if site conditions are suitable. 
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The challenge of the future is to provide 
adequate housing for the employees to be 
generated by the significant commercial and 
industrial development; the integration of the 
newer activities and uses with the older 
communities; the distribution of land uses to 
support the regional-oriented industrial area 
and shopping center as well as the communi- 
ty-oriented businesses and_ establishments 
are additional challenges. Because a signif- 
icant portion of the City is undeveloped, 
there exists a tremendous potential to break 
the pattern of auto-dependent, dispersed 
sprawl that has been the fate of much of 
southern California. 


Table IIl-!l estimates current distribution of 
land uses in the City and unincorporated 
area. 


PLANNED COMMUNITIES 


It is the City's desire to encourage large 
scale projects to be planned and developed 
under a master plan concept. The intent of 
a planned community is to provide the devel- 
oper and the City an overall concept plan, a 
detailed land use plan, and regulatory pro- 
visions to implement all aspects of the plann- 
ed community consistent with the City's 
General Plan. The developer must use the 
base residential density as shown on _ the 
City's General Plan but is able to detail the 
land use plan more precisely. 


Currently, the City is reviewing two planned 
communities. The Victoria Community is: lo- 
cated west of the community of Etiwanda. It 
is approximately 2,150 acres and includes a 
regional shopping complex and office center, 
various housing types totalling approximately 
9,800 dwelling units, several schools, parks 
and neighborhood shopping centers. The 
other planned community, Terra Vista, occu- 
pies 1,300 acres east of Haven Avenue be- 
tween Base Line Road and Foothill Boulevard 
roughly. This project includes a major com- 
munity shopping center, areas for office 
use, various housing types for over 8,000 
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TABLE III-| 


LAND USE INVENTORY, 1979 


Estimated 
Land Use Acreage 
Gisey: 
Residential 
Single-family dwellings 4,809 
Multifamily dwellings 86 
Mobile homes 264 
Retail/Commercial 350 
Industrial 951 
Agriculture 5,406 
Public/Open Space 
Schools 375 
Parks 269 
Civic/Community 33 
Major Roads 922 
Flood Control/Utility Corridor 1,509 
Vacant O01 
City Subtotal 227,935 
UNINCORPORATED AREA 
Residential 2 
Parks (San Bernardino National 
Forest) 38 
Flood Control eons 
Vacant 6,663 
Unincorporated Area Subtotal 8,612 
SPHERE OF INFLUENCE S156 


eee 


dwelling units and parks and school sites. 
Both projects provide integrated recreational 
elements. The Land Use Element of the Gen- 
eral Plan does not presuppose a land use 
pattern for either planned community. 
Should these planned communities be adopted 
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by the City, they would supplant the Gener- 
al Plan for the project area. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below are aimed at 
creating a City that functions efficiently, is 
exciting to live in, and makes the best use 
of its various resources. 


o Create opportunities wherein a population 
diverse in terms of income, age, occupa- 
tion, race, lifestyle, values, interest, and 
religion may interact, exchange ideas, and 
realize common goals. 


o Promote land use patterns at a rate which 
enables the integration of new residents 
and new structures into the existing social 
and physical fabric of the City. 


o Encourage opportunities to mix different, 
but compatible, land uses and activities. 


o Provide commercial facilities to meet the 
retail and service needs of the community 
and, where feasible, such facilities should 
be conveniently accessible by bicycle and 
by foot, as well as by automobile. 


Oo Organize land uses to avoid creating nui- 
sances among adjacent land uses. 


O Regionally oriented uses should be located 
in close proximity to the regional transpor- 
tation network. 


Oo Provide recreational, cultural, and employ- 
ment opportunities to meet the needs of 
the community. 


o Organize educational, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities in close proximity to one 
another and conveniently accessible to 
their potential users. 


0 Coordinate industrial development to en- 
courage an integrated industrial area with 
maximum flexibility and access: to the 
regional circulation network. 
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o Use open spaces to create a visually pleas- 
ing environment, as well as to distinguish 
city and neighborhood boundaries. 


o Promote land use patterns that encourage 
non-motorized modes of _ transportation. 


o Organize land uses to promote maximum 
opportunity for transit usage. 


o Restrict intensive uses and activities in 
areas where natural and/or man-made haz- 
ards may threaten life, property, or sense 
of well-being. 


o Assure that land uses in areas with valu- 
able natural resources do not adversely 
affect those resources. 


POLICIES 


o The Land Use Plan (Figure II!-!) shows 
the arrangement of land uses at the time 
the City is fully matured. It does not 
suggest anything about the timing of de- 
velopment. Thus, some projects are not 
expected to be built during the next 20 
years, and others that currently exist, 
but are to be phased out, may continue in 
operation for another 20 years. 


A specific plan should be developed for the 
Etiwanda area. The plan should address the 
following: 


- Local Street and Circulation Pattern 

- Community Character and Design Stan- 
dards 

- Neighborhood Park Plan 

- Riding and Hiking Trails 

- Commercial Center Location 

- Land Use Adjustments 


The City shall not consider for approval any 
development plans located within the planned 
communities area until time as of the planned 
communities have been reviewed and adopted 
by the City council. 
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¥ FIGURE Il!l-1 LAND USE PLAN MAP TO BE REVISED 
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Figure lil-7 
LAND USE PLAN 
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Residential 


o Six residential density categories shall be 
established for purposes of providing the 
City with a range of building intensities 
that allow flexibility to deal with various 
site constraints and opportunities. 


Density (gross average) 


Category Minimum Maximum 
Very Low OS 2 
Low 2 4 
Low Medium 4 8 
Medium 4 14 
Medium High 14 24 
High 24 30 


Very Low (up to 2 dwelling units per gross 
acre). The very low residential category is 
characterized by single-family homes on one- 
half acre lots, or larger, as commonly found 
north of Banyan Street and in the northeast 
portion of the City. 


Low (2-4 dwelling units per gross acre). 
The low density residential classification. is 
characterized by single-family homes. The 
density is appropriate where the traditional 
neighborhood character of detached single- 
family units prevails and where the level of 
services including roads, shopping = and 
recreation are not. sufficient to justify a 
higher density. 


Low Medium (4-8 dwelling units per gross 
acre). The low-medium category is charac- 
terized by residential densities somewhat 
greater than the low density residential 
group. With gross densities averaging 
between 5-8 dwelling units per acre, consid- 
erably more housing types may be used, 
including typical single-family, single-family 
zero lot line, duplex, and under certain 
conditions up to 4-6 townhouse-type units. 
This category would be appropriate within 
low density areas to encourage greater hous- 
ing diversity without changing the single- 
family character of the surrounding residen- 
tial character. 


Medium (4-14 dwelling units per gross acre). 
The medium density residential classification 
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allows a wide range of living accommodations 
ranging from conventional single-family units 
and mobile homes to townhouses. Building 
intensity at the lower end of the density 
range would be appropriate adjacent to low 
and very low density residential areas. 
Housing types would still be characterized 
primarily be detached housing units. Build- 
ing intensity at the higher end of the range 
iS more appropriate adjacent. to parks and 
other open spaces, along transit routes and 
major and secondary thoroughfares, and near 
activity centers such as recreational centers, 
libraries, shopping centers and entertainment 
areas. Development of this level of intensity 
would normally be semi-detached or attached 
unit. 


Medium density residential also serves as a 
buffer between low density residential areas 
and areas of higher density, commercial 
activities and areas of greater traffic and 
noise levels. 


Medium-High (14-24 dwelling units per gross 
acre). The medium-high residential density 
category is typified by low condominiums and 
apartment buildings. This density is appro- 
Priate in: proximity to major community facili- 
ties and employment opportunities and along 
major thoroughfares. 


High (25-30 dwelling units per gross acre). 
The high density residential category is pre- 
dominantly characterized by apartment units 
and condominiums occurring at 3-6 stories in 
height. This density is appropriate near 
community shopping complexes and in prox- 
imity to centers of ‘employment. 


o A planned development approach to resi- 
dential development is encouraged because 
it provides greater flexibility for the pro- 
ject concept. Where site conditions merit, 
the City shall encourage the clustering of 
housing which allows the maximum usage of 
land while retaining needed open space and 
other amenities. 


Oo Areas specially designated in Figure III-| 


shall be considered areas where master 
planned developments are mandatory. 
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These areas have been identified because 
of site characteristics peculiar to their lo- 
cation. 


- In Etiwanda, the intent is to preserve 
the windrows, reduce fire risks, main- 
tain the open character, and _ avoid 
unnecessary conversion of prime agri- 
cultural lands. 


- In the unincorporated area, the intent is 
to ensure that topographic, geologic, 
flood and fire hazards, and natural re- 
source considerations are addressed and 
that the design of the development is 
responsive to those conditions. 


- In the northwestern portion of the City 
and the unincorporated areas to the 
north, the intent is to preserve open 
space and to ensure that development 
can accommodate equestrian activities. 


- In other areas, the intent is to ensure 
that the development is compatible with 
the surrounding land uses and does not 
cause deleterious impacts. 


The City shall promote infilling and appro- 
priate use of vacant, residentially-zoned 
land within the City. 


- Areas where small lots and higher den- 
sities would not be incompatible with the 
surrounding neighborhood character shall 
be considered for lower densities. 


- Medium residential densities shall be des- 
ignated, wherever possible, along transit 
routes and thoroughfares and near activ- 
ities centers such as recreational areas, 
libraries, shopping centers and enter- 
tainment areas. Developments should be 
designed to allow densities of at least 8 
dwelling units per gross acre within 
1,000 feet of a transit corridor. This 
ensures that residents are within a com- 
fortable walking distance from public 
transit and that there will be a sufficient 
number of people along the corridor to 
support transit. 


Commercial 


Oo Proposed development shall conform to the 
building intensity (density range) shown 
on the Land Use Plan, Figure IIl-!. The 
overall base density of the proposed devel- 
opment shall not exceed the maximum dens- 
ity permitted for the site nor be less than 
the minimum density permitted. The dens- 
ity indicated excludes rights-of-way neces- 
sary for secondary or major arterials. 


Four commercial land uses shall be estab- 
lished to meet the City's need for retail 
establishments and assorted personal ser- 
vices. Designated on the Land Use Plan are 
neighborhood commercial, general commercial, 
community commercial, regional commercial, 
and offices. 


Neighborhood Commercial. Neighborhood 


Commercial includes shopping centers and 
convenience commercial clusters that provide 
essential retail goods and services to the 
residents or occupants in the immediate vicin- 


ity. 


Neighborhood Shopping Centers. These 
centers shall be provided to meet the retail 
and service needs of a cluster of neighbor- 
hoods with a total population of roughly 
10,000 residents. The primary use within 
the neighborhood shopping center should be 
a major supermarket and total leasable area 
ranging from 30,000 to 100,000 square feet. 
The following provisions shall guide the de- 
velopment of such centers. 


o The centers shall be approximately 5-15 
acres in size. 


o No more than 2 centers shall be developed 
at each designated intersection. 


o The centers shall permit the following ten- 
ants: eating and drinking establishments; 
food and beverage retail sales; general 
personal services, repair services for com- 
monplace household appliances; and retail 
sales. Administrative and professional 
offices, medical services, and financial, 
insurance and real estate services may be 
permitted. 


o The centers should be located at street 
intersections of at least collector size, or 
at. the intersection of two major local 
streets. 


Convenience commercial. These’ establish- 
ments are small, localized retail and/or ser- 
vice businesses that provide goods and mer- 
chandise to the immediate surrounding land 
uses. Convenience facilities may include 
eating and drinking establishments, food and 
beverage retail sales, limited personal, med- 
ical, and repair services, and retail sales, 
however, their primary function is to pro- 
vide a convenient place to buy groceries. 
The facilities may be freestanding or organ- 
ized into a small cluster on land no larger 
than 2-3 acres in size. They should be 
within convenient walking distance or bike 
ride from the intended users of the busi- 
nesses. The convenience commercial uses 
are not indicated on the commercial Land Use 
Plan because of their small size and because 
their locations are subject to City Planning 
and Planning Commission review. However, 
as they are primarily intended to serve a 
specific local need, they may be appropriate 
in residential, office, or industrial areas. 


General Commercial. This commercial cate- 
gory is characterized by a broader range of 
use activities than any other commercial des- 
ignation. It includes local commercial, com- 
munity shopping/office complexes, and com- 
mercial uses surrounding the regional 
center. 


Local commercial. Future commercial activ- 
ities shall be organized into planned, group 
concentrations as opposed to commercial 
activities organized in a linear’ fashion. 
Strip commercial development shall be dis- 
couraged because it is not energy efficient, 
it represents an uneconomic use of land, it 
does not allow for multi-use parking, it re- 
quires consumers to drive from shop _ to 
shop, it increases vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic at intersections, and it is more diffi- 
cult to provide community services. 


o Foothill Boulevard between Grove’ and 


Haven Avenue. Foothill Boulevard pro- 
vides an east-west crosstown linkage and a 
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main connection route to adjacent communi- 
ties. The commercial activities which exist 
along this corridor are heavily auto depen- 
dent. Such use activities will continue to 
Provide a service feature to this commu- 
nity. Typically, therefore, the use activ- 
ities which are associated with Foothill 
Boulevard would include discount shopping 
stores, fast food restaurants, auto repair 
and service. 


Because of the disaggregate nature of 
existing land uses and undeveloped land 
along Foothill Boulevard, the City should 
conduct a detail study of appropriate land 
use relationships along the Foothill Boule- 
vard Corridor between Grove and Haven 
Avenues. The study should determine a 
precise land use pattern which reduces its 
strip commercial nature and strengthens 
existing viable commercial centers. 


Milliken North Side of Foothill Boulevard. 
This area is strategically located between a 
large industrial base to the south and a 
medium density residential to the north 
with access adjacent to two major thorough- 
fares both Milliken Avenue and_ Foothill 
Boulevard, this site is well suited for cer- 
tain kinds of recreational and eating com- 
mercial activities. Typical use activities 
would include food parks, theaters, and 
amusement centers. 


Amethyst Avenue north of Base Line. 
This area is in the vicinity of the Old Alta 
Loma Commercial Center. Its proximity to 
local office and business related activities 
along Base Line Road provides a relation- 
ship to business support commercial. The 
use activities that would be appropriate in 
this area would include eating and drink- 
ing establishments, business services and 
office and professional use. 


Commercial uses surrounding the regional 
center. Uses in the vicinity of the region- 
al shopping center should be service 
Oriented to establish the center as a major 
retail/service center. The services should 
cater more toward the community to the 
extent possible. Appropriate uses in this 
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area include: administrative and profes- 
sional offices; automotive sales, rentals, 
and services; community recreation; eating 
and drinking establishments; financial, 
insurance, and real estate offices; food 
and beverage retail sales; medical ser- 
vices; personal services; and repair ser- 
vices. 


Community Commercial. Community shopping 
centers shall be encouraged in order to pro- 
vide residents with a range of services and 
merchandise greater than found at the neigh- 
borhood commercial level. Whereas_ the 
neighborhood commercial establishments Dri- 
marily provide food and food services, the 
community commercial businesses tend to pro- 
vide general merchandise more than anything 
else. The amount of gross leasable area 
within community shopping centers ranges 
from 100,000 to 300,000 Square feet. Com- 
munity shopping centers, which typically 
accommodate a junior department store or a 
variety store, draw their customers from 
within a 3 to 5 mile radius encompassing 
20,000 to 15,000 persons. The centers shall 
not exceed 50 acres in size, and may include 
the same range of retail and service uses 
found in the regional center, although the 
composition of uses in the commercial center 
should be less devoted to shopper's goods. 


The former Virginia Dare Winery exists as a 
Prominent historical feature at the northwest 


corner of Haven and Foothill Boulevard. 
Attempts should be made to preserve the 
building's character. Specialty commercial 


activities would provide a pleasant compli- 
ment to the historical character and setting 
of this area. 


Regional Commercial. Development of a 


regional center shall be encouraged in the 
eastern half of the City near the intersection 
of Foothill Boulevard and the Devore Free- 
way (see Figure II!-1). The regional center 
shall provide the full range of retail and 
service uses with the primary use being a 
major shopping center accommodating several 
major department stores. Typically, a pop- 
ulation of at least 150,000 within 5 to 50 
miles of the center is necessary to support 
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Industrial 


the variety of businesses found in the re- 
gional center. The site should be a minimum 
of 50 acres. 


Circulation to and from the regional center 
should be by thoroughfares. that permit 
maximum potential for dispersal of traffic and 
maximum opportunities for access and egress. 
Access by at least two major streets having 
nearby (within one mile) connections to free- 
ways is essential. 


Offices. Integrated complexes shall be en- 
couraged to provide areas where related and 
support office uses can be located. The 
intent of this land use category is to pre- 
vent the proliferation of individual isolated 
offices. Commercial uses permitted within 
the office category include administrative and 
professional offices; business support ser- 
vices; financial, insurance, and real estate 
services; supportive commercial uses such as 
a restaurant; and medical services. 


The office complexes shown along Base Line 
are to be locally oriented. Those offices 
recommended near the regional center should 
be oriented to the region. 


Four categories of industrial land uses shall 
be established based on location character- 
istics: industrial park, general industrial, 
general industrial (rail served), and heavy 


industrial. Smaller scale, labor intensive 
operations are appropriate for the first two 
categories. The latter two require larger 


land areas, are often dependent on rail 
access, and have fewer employees per acre. 
These policies and land use patterns are 
elaborated in the City's Industrial Specific 
Plan which outlines a much more detailed 
development program for this area. 


Industrial Park. Industrial parks are plann- 
ed grouped concentrations of industrial and 
research and development offices. They are 
typically labor intensive, meaning that the 
number of employees per acre is high. 
These uses shall be organized along major 
thoroughfares, especially along 4th Street, 
Haven Avenue, and Foothill Boulevard, along 
the periphery of the industrial area, and 
with convenient access to public transit. 
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General Industrial. The general industrial 
land use permits a wide range of industrial 
activities that includes manufacturing, assem- 
bling, fabrication, wholesale, heavy commer- 
cial, and office uses. This land use is 
appropriate as a buffer between non-indus- 
trial uses and heavy industrial land uses. 
The City shall encourage areas designated 
for general industrial uses along the Devore 
Freeway to provide highway dependent uses 
such as service commercial, warehousing and 
storage. The area east of the Edison plant 
should continue as an area of scrap opera- 
tions and low labor intensity. West of Arch- 
ibald, general industrial areas should serve 
local warehousing and distribution needs. 
Where adjacent to residential uses these 
areas should be designed for office uses. 


General Industrial (Rail Served). The uses 
permitted in this category are the same as 
those permitted in areas designated as gen- 
eral industrial. The major difference is that 
these uses are located along or near rail ser- 
vice and can take advantage of this trans- 
portation mode. This designation is intended 
to prevent preemption of the limited supply 
of rail-served land for non-rail using activi- 
ties. The reservation of rail-served land 
will be an increasing concern as energy and 
transportation costs continue to soar. 


Heavy Industrial. Heavy industrial uses are 
generally large scale developments whose 


activity includes heavy manufacturing, com- 
pounding, processing or fabrication. Such 
uses may also include warehousing, storage, 
freight handling, truck services and termi- 
nals. Through the Industrial Specific Plan, 
greater definition of uses will be established 
in the subareas of this land use category. 
An example of industrial heavy uses west of 
Devore Freeway include: forge shops, steel 
milling facilities, plastic plants, steel fabri- 
cation facilities, welding shops, woodworking 
facilities and heavy machine shops. Uses 
east of the Devore Freeway could include 
large structures to facilitate processing and 
manufacturing and open area storage of raw 
or semi-refined products. 
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Public Facilities 


Open Space 


Land Use Statistical Summary 


Public land uses and community services 
addressed by the General Plan include parks 
and recreation, schools, fire protection, and 
civic center. Written policies relating to the 
location of these critical public services are 
identified in the Public Facilities Element and 
the Land Use Plan reflects these provisions. 


The City must maintain areas of open space 
in order to provide sufficient recreational 
areas, to protect valuable natural resources, 
and to prevent development in areas con- 
sidered unsafe because of environmental 
constraints. A desire expressed by members 
of the Citizens Advisory Committee is the 
need to preserve the area's openness and 
rural setting. This suggests that the City 
should actively promote the conservation, 
management, and protection of natural re- 
sources. Written and mapped policies to 
ensure that the resources are managed so 
that posterity can enjoy them are outlined in 
the Community Design Element and the En- 
vironmental Resources and Public Health and 
Safety Super-Elements. 


Table I!!-2 presents the acreages for the 
various land use categories according to the 
Land Use Plan for the City. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Zoning is the primary means of implementing 
the land use policies mapped in Figure Ill-1. 
Although the Plan itself carries no regula- 
tory effect, state planning laws are quite 
explicit on the requirement for zoning and 
other land use tools to be consistent with 
the Plan. The concern for consistency is 
explained in much greater detail in Chapter 
VAR 


Each of the _ residential, commercial, and 
industrial land use designations will be 
covered by land use zones in the zoning 
ordinance which will specify permitted uses, 
conditional uses, and development standards 
for each zone. Planned master developments 
are a particular provision aimed at allowing 
greater flexibility in order to address char- 
acteristics of the site. Areas where planned 
master developments must be submitted are 
identified on the Land Use Plan. 
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LAND USE SUMMARY 


Estimate 
Land Use Acreage 
CITY 
Residential 
Very Low 2,836 
Low 4,975 
Low Medium 1,403 
Medium 1,249 
Medium High 224 
High 138 
Subtotal 10,825 
Commercial 
Neighborhood 234 
Commercial 690 
Regional 128 
Office 282 
Subtotal 1, 334 
Industrial 
Industrial Park 17035 
General 1,618 
General/Rail Served Tae 
Heavy 766 
Subtotal 4,568 
Public/Institutional 
Schools 665 
Parks (including private) 474 
Civic/Community v3 
Major Roads Less 
Subtotal 27oSs 
Open Space 
Hillside Residential 228 
Open Space 93 
Flood Control/Utility Corridor 15039 
Subtotal 1,830 
CAT ¥enO ee 20,900 
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Total 


Table I1l-2 (Continued) 


Estimate 
Land Use Acreage % Of. Total 
SEHERELOr INFLUENCE 
Residential 
Very Low 868 ORO 
Low 719 8.34 
Subtotal 1587 18.41 
Open Space 
Hillside Residential 1525 17.69 
Open Space 3431 39.80 
Flood Control/Utility Control 2078 24.10 
Subtotal 7,034 81.59 
SPHERE OF INFLUENCE TOTAL 8,621 100.002 


"Developed acreage within the City according to the Land Use 
Plan totals 20,900 acres. Table III-1 indicated total City acreage 
to be 22,534 acres. The discrepancy results from the general 
way in which the Land Use Plan designates land uses; that is, 
rough delineations rather than hard lines which precisely follow 
parcel lines. Consequently, measurements are also rough. In 
contrast, the estimate of existing land use acreages in Table |/1|1-1 
was measured on a map that indicated a land use for each parcel 
and to the extent possible all land within the parcel lines was 
measured. As a result, the existing land use summary includes 
more acreage and is probably a more accurate reflection of City 
total acreage. 


Acreage is subject to change after more Precise delineation of 
Flood Control and Utility Corridors are determined. 
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The Land Use Plan designates land uses on a 
general scale. Consequently, it is expected 
in some locations that the land use designa- 
tion may conflict with existing surrounding 
land uses which in some cases are located in 
sensitive areas. In other cases, the density 
range may not be achievable because of the 
Parcelization pattern. In order to ensure 
that development proposed in these sensitive 
or controversial areas is consistent with the 
policies of the Plan and will not create hard- 
ships on the developer nor the surrounding 
uses, the City shall require the development 
and submission of a conceptual site plan in 
conjunction with the zone change or subdi- 
vision request. 


Another tool to implement land use policies is 
the specific plan, which is authorized by 
Government Code Section 65450 and which 
shall include all detailed regulations, condi- 
tions, programs, and proposed legislation as 
necessary to implement the General Plan. 
Prepared by the local government, these 
plans are regulatory in effect and replace 
the prescribed zoning for the planning area. 
Consequently, the specific plan must contain 
the location of land uses; standards to regu- 
late height, bulk, and setback limits; the 
location of existing or proposed streets with 
necessary standards for their construction 
and maintenance; standards for population 
density and building intensity; standards for 
conservation and management of natural re- 
sources; and implementation provisions to 
carry out the open space element. The 
costs of developing a specific plan can be 
assessed to those builders and developers 
who will benefit from the plan. 


CIRCULATION 


A Circulation Element must take into account 
that increasing populations, energy short- 
ages and the continued degradation of air 
quality are producing profound changes in 
how we view both transportation require- 
ments and land development patterns. Re- 
cent trends indicate that in the future hous- 
ing densities will be increasing to keep pace 
with housing demands and rising costs. A 
positive impact of greater residential densi- 
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ties is the ability to create development pat- 
terns that can promote intensified usage of 
transit and other transportation alternatives 
to the private automobile. At the same time, 
it is generally recognized that a more energy 
efficient, less polluting personal vehicle will 
likely remain the predominant form of trans- 
portation. 


Rancho Cucamonga, because’ of its ready 
access to major transportation linkages and 
its large reservoir of undeveloped land, has 
an opportunity to develop new approaches to 
transportation planning and management. 


Traditional transportation concepts can no 
longer be confidently applied to the devel- 
opment of street classifications. Historical 
information in our auto-dominated society 
does not provide guidelines on how much of 
the traffic burden can be relieved by the 
use of alternative forms of transportation. 
The uncertain status of the development of a 
transportation facility in the Foothill Freeway 
corridor, the ground access problems associ- 
ated with the Ontario International Airport 
and development of the Ontario Speedway 
Property are further examples of some of the 
problems currently facing the City. The 
development of a Circulation Element respond- 
ing to these problems becomes a challenge of 
creating a vision of the future which will 
encourage the development of alternative 
transportation uses but at the same time 
creating a sufficient street system and trans- 
portation management Program to insure that 
the Plan will be responsive to changing be- 
havioral trends. Proper planning will ensure 
that intensive development does not create 
severe traffic congestion if transit goals are 
not met. It is the goal of the Circulation 
Element to set forth the basic transportation 
network that enables the safe and efficient 
movement of goods and people. A transpor- 
tation network must be created which bal- 
ances the traffic facility capacities with de- 
mands created by the population and pro- 
posed land use distribution. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TRANSPORTATION AND LAND USE 


The development of the transportation system 
strongly influences the distribution of hous- 
ing, commercial and industrial land uses and 
the placement of major public facilities. 


In order to meet the established circulation 
objectives and other General Plan goals, a 
Land Use Plan has evolved that can be 
divided into four predominating features with 
three intensive activity areas or nodes. 


o Much of the area west of Haven Avenue 
and north of Foothill Boulevard (75 to 80 
percent) is developed in traditional low 
and density single-family homes. Accord- 
ing to the Land Use Plan, vacant land in 
these areas will continue to be developed 
in this fashion in order to provide conti- 
nuity with the existing form and pattern of 
development. Because this area is single- 
family, low density residential area, it 
does not have densities sufficient to sup- 
port intense transit usage nor is it de- 
signed to take advantage of extensive use 
of bicycle and pedestrian movements. 


o The area east of Haven and north of 
Foothill Boulevard is currently undeveloped 
and proposed for higher density residential 
and commercial development than west of 
Haven Avenue. This pattern provides an 
opportunity to encourage extensive transit 
usage and to plan for pedestrian/bicycle 
routes. 


o The General Plan indicates a major regional 
shopping center and related offices at the 
interchange of the Devore Freeway and 
Foothill Boulevard. This will require 
special design considerations in developing 
the circulation system to avoid congestion 
and to facilitate accessibility to and from 
the freeway. 


o The southern segment of the City, south 
of Foothill Boulevard, has been planned as 
a major regional industrial employment 
center which could employ in excess of 
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100,000 employees at ultimate buildout. 
The City fortunately is not locked into a 
circulation/land use pattern yet because 
the area is undeveloped. Consequently, 
the opportunity exists to provide an ade- 
quate street system, integrate transit 
usage, design a land use pattern that 
facilitates circulation, and design a land 
use pattern that can support transit 
usage. 


The Land Use Plan creates intensive activity 
nodes at Foothill Boulevard and Haven Ave- 
nue, at Foothill Boulevard and Interstate 15 
(Devore Freeway) and a = major regional 
employment node in the industrial area. 
Each of these nodes have been constructed 
to take advantage of the major regional 
transportation facilities including: 


- Interstate 10 (San Bernardino Freeway) 
- Interstate 15 (Devore Freeway) 

- Route 66 (Foothill Boulevard) 

- Haven Avenue 

- Milliken Avenue 

- Route 30 (proposed Foothill Freeway) 

- Santa Fe Railroad 

- Southern Pacific Railroad. 


The organization and location of these activ- 
ity nodes was designed to facilitate the pro- 
vision of future transit development. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS AND PLAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


To insure that the General Plan land use pat- 
tern meets the circulation goals and objec- 
tives and to provide a factual base for 
establishing the hierarchy of streets, a com- 
puterized traffic module was created to pro- 
vide needed traffic projections at buildout of 
the? City. 


This model was first developed as part of 
the City's effort to refine the interim circu- 
lation element and is documented in the 
Citywide and Industrial Area Traffic Stud 

Prepared by DKS Associates. The previous 
study was based on the traditional traffic 
patterns and travel characteristics of an auto 
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dependent society. The document establish- 
ed a strong analytical base upon which to 
formulate and analyze the assumptions of the 
interim General Plan and helped to guide 
development of the Current plan. 


TO more accurately reflect the goal of in- 
creased ride sharing and _ transit and to 
reflect trip characteristics of more mature 
communities, residential! trips were reduced, 
and trip characteristics in the industrial area 
were modified to reflect an overall traffic 
reduction of 17 percent with a 21 percent 
mode split in the peak hour. 


The present circulation system within Rancho 
Cucamonga is shown as solid lines on Figure 
Ill-2. Daily two-way traffic counts for 1980 
are indicated for most collectors, secondary, 
and major arterials within the City. These 
Streets are operating at no greater than "B" 
service level and are therefore serving the 
existing City's population adequately. Foot- 
hill Boulevard is the major east/west route 
within Rancho Cucamonga, Carrying approx- 
imately 20,000 vehicles per day in the wes- 
tern portion of the City. Base Line Road, 
19th Street-Highland Avenue (existing Route 
30), and 4th Street are other significant 
east/west routes. The three most heavily 
traveled streets in the north/south direction 
include Vineyard/Carnelian Street, Archi- 
bald Avenue and Haven Avenue. These 
Streets are continuous throughout the City 
and provide access to the San Bernardino 
Freeway. 


Omnitrans is a regional and local bus service 
Presently serving the City of Rancho Cuca- 
monga by providing service through the 
residential area, other cities, and Chaffey 
College. Ridership is low due to limited 
service and because some areas within the 
routes are sparsely populated or predomi- 


nately low’ density housing. A demand 
access service is available for the elderly 
and handicapped. This service can be 


obtained by calling for a dispatch unit to 
pick the rider up at their residence and 
transport them to their destination. 
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Figure IiI-2 


CURRENT CIRCULATION SYSTEM 
EXISTING 1980 DAILY TWO-WAY 
TRAFFICS COUNTS 


DECEMBER 1980 
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Adequate parking facilities exist within the 
City to accommodate current demands. 
Based upon field observation during peak 
hours, adequate parking spaces are remain- 
ing within shopping facilities. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies are designed to assist 
the City in developing assumptions upon 
which to develop the detailed requirements of 
an efficient circulation system. 


O Organize land uses to promote maximum 
opportunity for development of ride-shar- 
ing, transit and other alternative forms of 
transportation. 


o Accommodate new growth in areas which 
can readily be served by public transit 
and which are within convenient walking 
distance of major public and commercial! 
facilities. 


oO Provide local transit service to increase 
the mobility of the portion of the popula- 
tion with limited or no access to the auto- 
mobile. 


o Develop a transportation management and 
development monitoring program to insure 
effective implementation of a citywide 10 
percent mode split with an industrial peak 
hour mode split of 25 percent. 


Oo Reduce the need for long commutes by 
encouraging the provision of housing for 
up to 30 percent of the industrial employ- 
ment base. 


o Develop a trail system for hiking, biking, 
and equestrian use which meets the needs 
of both the recreational and commercial/ 
industrial users. 


o Discourage non-local through traffic from 


traversing the City on collector and local 
streets. 
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o Encourage an access controlled high speed 
transportation facility in the Foothill Free- 
way corridor. 


Oo Encourage development of improved access 
to existing freeways to accommodate pro- 
jected traffic projections. 


BOLICIES 


Pedestrian Facilities oO In order to encourage pedestrian travel, it 
shall be the policy of the City to require 
sidewalks on a minimum of one side of all 
streets. Walks shall be four feet wide 
parkway style except on major water carry- 
ing streets or in industrial areas. Waiver 
of these standards will be allowed where a 
developer can demonstrate alternative 
pedestrian provisions or where other trail 
systems are required as a design element 
of the project. 


Street Network and Standards o The City's proposed street network is 
illustrated on the Circulation Plan (Figure 
l11-3). The guidelines and standards to 
be applied in developing this network are 


set forth in Table I1!-3 and the provisions 
below. 

Special Design Streets 

- Etiwanda Avenue. Etiwanda Avenue from 


Foothill Boulevard north has been given a 
special designation in recognition of its 
historic character. The basic intent of 
this designation is to maintain the current 
street widths and design character where 
possible and to carefully define those areas 
where change may be required because of 
traffic demand. The final design configur- 
ation south of Base Line will depend on 
detailed traffic studies related to the 
regional center. 


- Hillside Road. The segment of Hillside 
Road between Alta Loma Channel and 
Hermosa Avenue has been designated for 
special historic significance and should 
be studied to establish street require- 
ments consistent with its historic char- 
acter. 
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FIGURE II1-3) CIRCULATION PLAN 
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Access 


- Hellman Avenue. The segment of Hell- 
man between Base Line and 19th Street 
has been designated for special historic 
significance and should be studied to 
establish street requirements consistent 
with its historic character. 


Private Street Standards. Private streets 
may be desirable in new developments where 
they would enhance neighborhood identifi- 
cation, provide for control of access and 
where special overall design concepts may be 
involved. To insure that these street de- 
Signs are constructed in a manner which will 


‘not create emergency access traffic hazards 


or future maintenance problems the following 
Standards should be applied in approvals. 


- The use of private streets shall be 
limited to cul-de-sacs and to minor local 
Streets not carrying through traffic. 


- Private streets will be permitted only 
where a means Satisfactory to the City 
Council is provided for their maintenance 
and operation. Formation of an inactive 
maintenance district with an irrevocable 
offer of dedication shall be required of 
the developer at his expense prior to 
recordation. 


- The design of all private streets shall be 
reviewed and approved by the City Engi- 
neer; and the construction shal! be 
inspected by the Engineering Division, 
with a standard improvement inspection 
fee to be paid. 


O In order to insure the effectiveness and 
capacity of arterials it will be necessary to 
establish and enforce rigid access control 
policies. These controls are currently in 
effect under the provisions of Planning 
Commission Resolution No. 78-29. - 


- Non access to all arterials shall be dedi- 
cated to the City wherever suitable 
alternative access may be developed from 
local or collector streets. 


- Where access must be granted to an 
arterial, said access shall be limited to 
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Special Impact Area 


one point for 300 feet of frontage or one 
point per parcel with less than 300 feet 
of frontage. It is the intent of the pol- 
icy to establish a minimum 300 foot spac- 
ing between driveways. 


- Combined access to arterials between 
adjacent properties shall be encouraged 
wherever possible to reduce the number 
of encroachments. 


- Access points shall wherever possible be 
located a minimum of 100 feet from the 
back of curb returns at intersections on 
4 lane or wider highways. 


- Where otherwise compatible with this 
policy, access shall be located opposite 
existing or planned points on the Oppo- 
site side of the street. 


- In addition to the controls outlined in 
Planning Commission Resolution No. 
78-29, restriction to median island 
breaks and left turn access shall be 
limited to approximately quarter mile 
spacings on the following major divided 
arterials: Haven Avenue, Foothill Boule- 
vard, Milliken Avenue, and Fourth 
Street. 


Because of the ever changing nature of 
transportation, it is essential to manage 
the transportation system to insure effic- 
ient operation and to see that the goals of 
the Circulation Element are being met. 


Results of the traffic model indicate that 
even when the multimodal transportation 
goals are met, several sensitive areas will 
remain to be dealt with. These areas as 
delineated on the Circulation Plan are: 


- The regional center area of Foothill 
Boulevard and the Devore Freeway, and 


- the intersection of Foothill Boulevard and 
Haven Avenue. 


Prior to significant development within 


these special impact areas detailed analysis 
of potential traffic constraints should be 
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Transit 


Bicycles 


incorporated into the development plans. 
Another area subject to severe traffic con- 
straints in the future will be the freeway 
interchanges to Interstate 10. 


The circulation objectives rely heavily on 
the ability of the community to foster 
greater use of transit programs. This 
basic framework is presented in the 
Transit Concept Plan shown in Figure 
Hhi-4. 


The Transit Concept Plan establishes a 
hierarchy of potential transit routes and 
transportation facilities including: 


- Regional bus routes through the main 
activity areas. 


- Local bus service loops to all areas, with 
heavy emphasis on service to employment 
centers and shopping centers. 


- Bike routes linking residential areas to 
places of work or shopping centers. 


- Local transfer locations such as park and 
ride, and major bus transfer points to 
facilitate greater service use along local 
and regional commuter traffic routes. 


- Rail commuter lines utilizing existing 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe rail lines. 


These facilities and routes are provided as 
a guide to areas of future connection but 
are not developed as proposed transit 
service lines. Prior to significant develop- 
ment of a transit system, a transportation 
study that considers local and_ regional 
needs should be undertaken. 


Bicycle route planning provides an addi- 
tional opportunity to develop a comprehen- 
sive system of trails which if properly 
planned and developed can serve as a vital 
link in the transportation system and offer 
significant recreational amenity. Figure 
I11-6 (in the Parks and Recreation section) 
shows proposed key routes to establish a 
backbone trails system. Bicycle trails 
vary from simple trail designations along 
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FIGURE I11-4. TRANSIT CONCEPT PLAN 
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existing streets to fully developed separated 
facilities along major streets, utility corri- 
dors and flood control channels. The re- 
gional multi-use trail system should provide 
for the riding and hiking uses and has the 
potential development as pedestrian, eques- 
trian, and bicycle trails. These backbone 
trails can then be further expanded to inte- 
grate into future development proposals and 
ultimately serve all segments of the commu- 
nity. Recreational, pedestrian, and bicycle 
paths should tie into on-street bicycle routes 
whenever possible. Trails should be devel- 
oped to the standards outlined in Forester, 


Cycling Transportation Engineering. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The close relationship between land use and 
circulation is reflected in both the Land Use 
Plan and the Circulation Plan. Much of the 
success of the circulation system, as mea- 
sured by the freedom of movement, the 
avoidance of congestion, and the viability. of 
transit, hinges on creating a "matching" land 
use pattern. As discussed earlier, the 
primary tool available to local governments to 
achieve this pattern is zoning. 


Community design is another component that 
must be factored into the development of the 
street network. Landscaping pavement 
design, building setback, and building forms 
all help to reinforce the function (or classi- 
fication within the street hierarchy shown in 
Table I11-3) of the road. Community design 
policies and guidelines are discussed 
throughout the Circulation and Community 
Design Elements. 


Minimum street design, including alignment, 
grades, and widths, and street improvements 
are required of developers through the Sub- 
division Map Act. The basis for street 
design standards and installation of new 
roads are contained in this element. These 
standards may be amended as provided for 
within an approved specific plan, as de- 
scribed in the Land Use Element. 
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The following discussion addresses special 
problem areas that are to be addressed 
through further studies and intergovernmen- 
tal coordination. 


Alignment. The Circulation Plan identifies 
major streets where alignment configuration 
is variable. Precise location of these street 
alignments will be dependent upon potential 
development needs of surrounding lands. 
Alignment requirements will need to be 
studied at the time of future development. 
Routes requiring more_ precise alignment 
determination are: 


- Banyan Street - east of Haven Avenue 
- Milliken Avenue - north of Fourth Street 
- Rochester Avenue - south of Eighth Street 
- Cleveland Avenue - Arrow Route to Base 
Line Road 

- Victoria Avenue - west of Etiwanda Avenue 
- Day Creek Boulevard 

- Church Street - Haven to Miller Avenue 


Foothill Freeway Cooridor. The development 


of a high speed limited access route along 
the Foothill Freeway Corridor is an important 
component to the circulation system of the 
City. Recently California Transportation 
Commission (CTC) adopted a- resolution 
encouraging the City to work with Caltrans 
in determining appropriate methods for fi- 
nancing and construction of the Foothill 
Freeway. CTC will evaluate the status of a 
financing plan in early 1983. The City 
policy stresses the need for the development 
of an access controlled high speed facility 
along this corridor. Should Caltrans with- 
draw from the development of a Foothill 
Freeway, the City will evaluate other meth- 
ods for development of the high speed 
corridor. Any changes in the City's policy 
should be reflected in revisions to the Gen- 
eral Plan. 


Highland Avenue. The designation of High- 
land Avenue (Route 30) as a "C" section 


providing for four lanes of traffic is an 
interim designation until the time of con- 
struction of the Foothill Freeway. 
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With construction of the freeway or other 
limited access expressway, Highland Avenue 
will become the south frontage road to the 
freeway and be reduced to a collector Apek 


section street. Special alignments of the 
frontage system will be required at inter- 
change locations. Prior to development in 


the interchange locations the frontage system 
in the area should be precisely defined and 
right-of-way dedications obtained fore ‘trie 
future roadway requirements. 


Grade Separation Requirements. It has been 
identified that railroad grade separations will 
be required at Haven Avenue and Milliken 
Avenue at the Santa Fe Railroad. 


Grade separations have _ implications for 
right-of-way requirements on adjacent pro- 
perties. They will, therefore, require fur- 
ther detailed studies to establish right-of- 
way requirement and _ local circulation ties. 
Studies along the Santa Fe at Milliken and 
Haven Avenue are currently being prepared 
and should be adopted as precise plans 
through a hearing process. 


Special Intersections. Through the trans- 
portation modeling process, specific intersec- 
tions were identified which may require local- 
ized widening to accommodate projected traff- 
ic volumes and turning movements. These 
intersections will require detailed traffic 
analysis in the future but in some cases can 
be mitigated through category F street 
widths. Intersections of concern are indi- 
cated on the Circulation Plan. 


A Transportation System Management Pro- 
gram (TSMP) is necessary to alleviate some 
of the potential traffic problems. ThevaiSMP,; 
if effectively implemented, would reduce in- 
dustrial traffic load up to 17 percent and 21 
percent during peak traffic hours. How- 
ever, even with this program, information 
from the traffic modeling indicated the 
potential for significant traffic problems. 


The TSMP will involve the close monitoring 
of industrial development to insure that suit- 
able transportation control measures are 
enforced on all developments. These control 
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measures could include parking restrictions, 
mandatory ridesharing and vanpool programs 
and staggered working hours. 


Critical to the implementation of an effective 
circulation system will be the level of cooper- 
ation in planning and implementing develop- 
ment in the Ontario Motor Speedway area, 
site access to the airport, and the develop- 
ment of a regional commuter transit system. 


Implementation of the transit goals will in- 
volve a continuing close relationship between 
the City, transit operating companies and 
regional transit planning organizations. This 
effort is best coordinated through the San 
Bernardino Associated Governments (Sanbag). 
The City should insure its active participa- 
tion in the planning process through further 
development of the details of the Transit 
Concept Plan. Detailed further studies 
should include the following: 


- Further elaboration and adoption of the 
basic transit concept plans by regional 
transportation planning agencies. 


- Detail site specific plans for transit trans- 
fer facilities and park and ride lots. 


- Encouragement of further study into the 
implementation of commuter rail services 
and development of site criteria for a 
multimodal transit station along these rail 
facilities. 


- Development of detailed implementation pro- 
grams for linking bicycle and pedestrian 
system with transit routes and = service 
points. 
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HOUSING ELEMENT 4 
CHAPTER ONE 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Purpose and Intent 


The Housing Element is intended to provide 
residents of the community and local government 
officials with a greater understanding of the 
housing needs in Rancho Cucamonga and to provide 
guidance to the decision-making process in all 
matters relating to housing. The document 
analyzes existing and future housing needs, 
develops a problem-solving strategy, and 
provides a course of action to achieve the 
stated housing goals and objectives. 


This document is required by State Law to update 
the Housing Element originally approved with the 
General Plan in 1981. This update incorporates 
the most recent demographic information and 
housing trends to accurately assess the state of 
housing in Rancho Cucamonga. 


Legislative Authority 


The Legislature of the State of California has 
jdentified the attainment of a decent home and a 
satisfying environment for every resident of the 
State of California as a goal of highest 
priority. Recognizing that local planning 
programs play a significant role in the pursuit 
of this goal, and to assure that local planning 
effectively implements Statewide housing policy, 
the Legislature has mandated that all cities and 
counties include a Housing Element as part of 
their adopted local General Plan. Section 65583 
of the California Government Code requires the 
preparation of a Housing Element Ktorconsast, of 
an identification and analysis of existing and 
projected housing needs and a statement of 
goals, policies, quantified objectives, and 
scheduled programs for the preservation, 
improvement, and development of housing". The 


All support data and sources are cited in Chapter 3 of the Housing 
Element, located in the General Plan Technical Appendix 
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Housing Element must also identify and make 
"adequate provision for the existing and 
projected needs of all economic segments of the 
community". 


The State Housing Element guidelines require 
three basic components to be included as 
follows: 


I. An assessment of local housing needs and an 
inventory of local resources and 
constraints relevant to meeting these local 
needs. 


II. A statement(s) of the community's goals, 
quantified objectives, and policies 
relative to the maintenance, improvement, 
and development of housing. 


III. A program which sets forth a five-year 
schedule of actions the local government is 
undertaking or intends to undertake to 
implement the policies and achieve the 
goals and objectives of the Housing 
Element. 


Organization 


The Housing Element consists of three 
chapters. While the first two chapters are 
contained therein, Chapter 3 is part of the 
General Plan Technical Appendix. This format 
has been chosen so that the importance of the 
City's programs is not lost or diluted with the 
calculations, graphs or other technical 
information. 


Chapter One contains a brief synopsis of the 
technical data collected. Chapter Two 
identifies the City's housing goal and defines 
the five year action program with quantified 
objectives and policies. The third chapter 
contains in detail the technical data and 
calculations. The information provided in the 
combined document is based on the best available 
background data and acts as a framework for the 
City's identified housing needs and subsequent 
policies and programs. 
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It is the City's intent to continually monitor 
and expand on the established housing programs 
and to prepare a complete update again in 
1989. The goal, objectives, policies and 
programs of the Housing Element have been 
prepared so as to be consistent with the other 
elements of the General Plan. 


Public Participation 


Section 65583(c) of the California Government 
Code states that local jurisdictions must make a 
diligent effort to achieve public participation 
of all economic segments of the community in the 
development of the Housing Element. To achieve 
this goal, during preparation of this document 
both the Technical Appendix, and Objectives and 
Programs sections were reviewed by the Planning 
Commission at regularly scheduled public 
meetings. A 90-day review period followed 
completion of the Draft Housing Element and 
comments were received from the State Housing 
and Community Development Department. In 
addition, review of the document was advertised 
in The Dail Report newspaper and = public 
hearings were held by the Planning Commission 
and City Council to receive public testimony 
prior to adoption. 


II. POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


Rancho Cucamonga is located in the San 
Bernardino-Ontario Regional Housing’ Market 
area. This market area is in one of the fastest 
growing regions in Southern California. Between 
1970 and 1980, the population of this market 
area grew by 25%, marking it as one of the 
fastest growing areas in Southern California. 
Estimates by the State Department of Housing and 
Community Development (HCD) and the Southern 
California Association of Governments (SCAG), 
and the State Employment Development Department 
reveal that the west end of San Bernardino 
County has captured much of the market area's 
growth in both population and jobs and that this 
trend is likely to continue. 


Rancho Cucamonga's role is gradually shifting 


from that of a "bedroom suburb" for the broader 
region to a more economically integrated city 
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with a mixture of residential, commercial, and 
industrial development. Between 1970 to 1980 
the population grew from 162043 to. 55,290, :an 
increase of approximately 344%. Most of the 
growth occurred between 1975 and 1979 when the 
City grew by 28,988 persons. 


The Southern California Association of 
Governments (SCAG) provides individual 
communities with population projections to the 
year 2000. Based on SCAG's calculation, the 
City is expected to increase by approximately 
4.6% per year to a total of about 127,500 
persons in the year 2000. This estimate is 
predicated on an average household size che 2740S, 
persons (established by SCAG). These estimates 
indicate that the buildout of the City is 
expected to occur around the year 2010. Of 
course, the housing market, interest rates, and 
general availability of money has a significant 
impact in determining buildout and when it will 
occur. The projected compounded annual average 
4.6% population growth rate is indicative of a 
strong demand for future housing in the west end 
area of San Bernardino County. It is reasonable 
to assume that this projected growth rate may 
moderate downward and will be _- evaluated 
periodically in the course of the General Plan 
review. 


The demographic profile of Rancho Cucamonga 
residents differs little from that of the 
County. The median age of the community was 
26.6 years according to the 1980 census. The 
City had a slightly higher percentage of younger 
people, Whites and Spanish surnamed than the 
County. About 39% of the residents were under 
the age of 19, and about 57% were between the 
ages of 20 to 64 years. Whites represented 
about 88% of the total population and Hispanic 
persons 6.1 percent. 


Of the total population in 1980, 55,250 people, 
approximately 45.1% or 24,930 were employed in 
the labor’ force. The two major types of 
industrial emp loyment sources in Rancho 
Cucamonga are durable manufacturing and retail 
trade. Of the occupational employment sources 
most of the labor force was in clerical 
positions followed close by with craft/repair 
positions. 
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Of the working labor force living in Rancho 
Cucamonga in 1980, approximately 10% worked jin 
the City, based on commuter patterns. The 
majority of workers commuted to Los Angeles 
County. 


ITI. HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 


The 1980 Federal Census established the total 
number of dwelling units in Rancho Cucamonga to 
ber 17,839. In conjunction with the SCAG 
population projection estimates, the expected 
unit count in the year 2000 is 45,750 with the 
buildout unit count estimated to be about 
59,814. 


Of the existing units, the majority are of 
single-family nature and are owner occupied. As 
of January 1980, 85% of the housing units were 
Owner occupied and 15 percent renter occupied. 
Single family units accounted for 86.4% of. the 
City's housing stock; duplexes, triplexes and 
fourplexes accounted for 2.2%; multi-family 
units with more than 5 units equalled 6.2% and 
mobile homes constituted 5% of the total stock 
COUNTE OE 9175039. 


As fast as construction has occurred, the 
overall vacancy rate for the City's housing 
stock, as shown by the 1980 census, was 4.8 
percent. The vacancy rate for single family 
type units averaged 5.1 while multiple family 
units averaged 4.5 percent. Mobile home unit 
types experienced the lowest vacancy rate of 1% 
in 1980. 


Residents in Rancho Cucamonga had the highest 
median household income, $24,868, as compared to 
all 37 communities and the unincorporated areas 
of the County. The most prominent source of 
income in 1980 was the standard wage or salary 
with just over 50% of all residents receiving 
this type of income. 


IV. HOUSING DEMAND 


The major factor that will affect the demand for 
housing in the City is the expected employment 
growth in the commercial and_ industrial 
sectors. During the next 20 years’ the 
industrial and commercial areas in the City will 
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generate a demand for approximately 21,058 to 
27,452 housing units in the region. Within the 
next five years approximately Seloomtomll.2g0 
new employees are expected to be generated thus 
creating about 5,103 to 7,060 new households. 
Employment projections are shown in the 
following Table. 


TABLE 1 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS L 
1984- 1989- 1994- 1999- 
Employment Type i989 «1994 «= _ 1999 _ 2004 
Commercial/Office Professional 2,551 6,260 5,063 1,574 
Industrial 5,615- 5 ,035- 4,000- 3,595- 


8,745 ials3 6,340 Db OLo 


Total New Employees 8,116- 11,295- 9,063- 5,169- 
11,296 14,035 11,403 7,189 


Total New Households 5,103- 7,060- 5,664- 3,231- 
7,060 Bane eer. 4,493 


1 See Appendix Tables A-4 and A-5 for detailed breakdown by employment type 
and sources. ) 


It is the City's desire to provide suitable and 
affordably priced housing in order to allow as 
many locally generated employees as is feasible 
to reside in the City. According to 1980 
commuter trends it can be estimated that about 
10% of the labor force living in the City also 
worked in the City. This trend is hoped to be 
improved upon as_ the City's industrial, 
commercial, and residential land develops. It 
is the City's strongest desire to provide 
housing which is desired by the projected 
employment base so that more workers can live 
and work within the City. 


V. VACANT LAND INVENTORY 


As described above the West End of San 
Bernardino County and the City of Rancho 
Cucamonga are expected to be a highly desirable 
area for residential, commercial, and industrial 
growth. The commercial and _ industrial 
employment forecasts described in Table 1 
indicates a good demand for housing especially 
when the City desires to have as many employees 
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as possible to work and live locally. The most 
prominent resource needed by a community in 
order to meet the demand for housing is vacant 
residential lands. 


As. sashownis ine fabled ‘24teethes SCityad contains 
approximately 6,670 acres of vacant residential 
land suitable for development within the City. 
This vacant acreage allows density ranges of 
between less than two dwelling units per acre 
and going up to 30 dwelling units per acre. As 
can be seen with the present vacant acreage in 
the density ranges permitted there is being 
provided an adequate diversity of lands for the 
development of all types of housing. The vacant 
land, if developed at mid-point of each density 
range, could yield 40,609 new units. Buildout 
ofasthe City is expected to occur by the year 
2010. 


TABLE 2 


VACANT LANDS AVAILABLE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE CORRESPONDING DWELLING UNIT GROWTH 
CITYWIDE AND IN DESIGNATED AREAS 


i 


Vacant Residential Developable Lands - Rancho Cucamonga citywide (not 
sphere) 


Estimated Potential 


Deve lopment Units at mid-point 
District (Density) Acres of density range 
ER (.1-1 du/ac) 130 96 
HR (.1-2 du/ac) 173 134 
VL (.1-2 du/ac) 29305 3,724 
L (2-4 du/ac) 1 2) 4,099 
LM (4-8 du/ac) 1,309 8,336 
M (8-14 du/ac) 1,067 12,884 
ea ee se 7,104 
H (24-30 du/ac 29 4,232 

6,670 40,609 
1 vacant and/or underutilized residentially designated land was calculated as 


part of the City's assessment of vacant lands in December 1983. Aerial 
photographs of the City dated January 1982 were used to show vacant 
parcels. Monthly status reports from January 1983 to December 1983 were 
used to eliminate residential acreage which had been developed after the 
aerial photograph was taken. 


Mobile home parks are permitted by Conditional Use Permit in all 
residential zones, except for vacant properties in the Etiwanda community. 
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Lands suitable for affordable housing have also 
been identified by the City. Within the two 
planned communities of Terra Vista and Victoria 
a commitment has been made whereby up to 15 
percent of the total number of units will be 
made economically available to families of low 
and moderate incomes. The total number of 
affordable rental or ownership dwelling units 
that can be provided by these two projects is 
2,529 units, approximately 667 by 1989. 


VI. HOUSING AVAILABILITY 


The most prominent type of residential 
construction in the City for the last five (5) 
years is single family, both detached and 
attached. Approximately 76% of all units 
constructed were of this type with about 24% 
being multiple family unit types. This trend is 
expected to remain consistent as the general 
City, along with the two planned communities, 
continues to develop. This is examplified by 
the types of projects that are being reviewed. 
Currently, 1,219 multiple family units have been 
approved for construction at the present time 
(January 1984). Approximately 2,328 single 
family units have been approved for construction 
with permits for all but 433 of these units 
being issued (January 1984). 


The two planned communities will play a large 
role in the future housing availability in the 
City. Between the two planned communities there 
are a total of 1,785 acres of vacant residential 
land. This vacant acreage is expected to 
provide about 14,475 dwelling units with 
approximately 2,529 units being planned for 
families of low and moderate incomes. During 
the next five years (1984-89) approximately 667 
affordable units should be provided in Terra 
Vista and Victoria. 


VII. HOUSING ASSISTANCE NEEDS 


According to the Southern California Association 
of Governments (SCAG) 1983 Regional Housing 
Allocation Model (RHAM) there are 1,746 lower 
income households who are paying 
disproportionately high percentages of income on 
housing. Both the State Housing and Community 
Development Department and the Federal Housing 
and Urban Development Department have raised the 
percentage of gross income spent on housing from 
25 percent to 30 percent. 
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The RHAM also provides projections for the City 
as to the number and type of units that are 
needed by 1988 in order to avoid a hous ing 
impaction. According to SCAG approximately 
10,368 units are needed between 1983 and 1988 in 
order to minimize any housing constraints and 
provide adequate housing to persons wishing to 
locate in the Rancho Cucamonga area. To obtain 
a five year projection for the Housing Element 
this figure was extrapolated one year to 1989. 
The housing need for 1989 is estimated to be 
12,442 units. The SCAG RHAM also establishes 
that 43 percent of the units constructed should 
be affordable to households earning 120 percent 
or less of the established median household 
income. 


The Housing Assistance Plan (HAP) is required to 
be prepared in conjunction with the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) program 
efforts. The purpose of the plan is to state 
quantified goals for low income needs. In the 
plan, lower income small families were cited as 
being the largest household group needing 
assistance. As of October 1982 the HAP 
identified 792 small families, 213 large 
families and 97 elderly families needing housing 
assistance. 


VIII. EXISTING HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Overall, the housing stock of the City is in 
good condition. Approximately one percent of 
the total dwelling units in 1980 had no plumbing 
or heating according to the Federal Census. 
This is probably attributable to the fact that 
all but 2,250 dwelling units have been 
constructed since 1960. 


Based on a windshield survey, approximately 47 
units or one-third of one percent of the 1979 
housing stock are considered delapidated. About 
130, or one percent, are at a deteriorated level 
with the remaining 14,277 units being considered 
sound. According to City records and in 
conjunction with the Community Development Block 
Grant program four areas have been identified 
and targeted for rehabilitation assistance. 
These four areas are identified on Map A-4 in 
the Techinical Appendix. Emphasis on 
rehabilitation programs in these four identified 
areas as well as throughout the City, to 


~ maintain the sound quality of the housing stock, 


are explored in the programs section. 
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IX. CONSTRAINTS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSING 


There are both public and private market 
constraints that interfere with the deve lopment 
of housing for all income levels. While there 
are some constraints generated by local, state 
and or federal government, there are also a 
number of constraints controlled by the market 
place. 


The City, through its attempts of reducing the 
local government constraints and providing 
incentives for the construction of affordable 
housing has prepared programs in the areas of 
subsidizing development fees and infrastructure, 
lowering land prices through land write downs, 
and providing density bonuses should a project 
merit such types of benefits. There are, 
however, some constraints beyond the comp lete 
control of the City government such as school 
overcrowding and conventional interest rates. 


It is clear that the cost of housing, including 
financing and production costs, have increased 
more rapidly than household income thereby 
pricing potential home buyers out of the 
market. Lower interest rates for both 
construction and purchasing would be a 
significant asset in _ providing affordable 
housing and there are ways that the local 
government can provide incentives which will 
help to reduce housing constraints and housing 
costs. Through such methods of redevelopment 
tax increment monies the City can _ offer 
incentives and programs, as described in the 
following pages, to developers in the community 
so that a diverse type of housing and price mix 
can be provided. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
I. GOAL, OBJECTIVES, POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Vwut NE 
The goal, objectives, policies, and programs 
outlined below shall act as a guide for the City 
in its efforts in providing decent, affordable 
housing and its encouragement of a variety of 
housing types. 


In order to move towards attaining the overall 
houisng goal through the corresponding objective 
areas, the City must commit itself to specific 
action programs and stated policies. The 
housing goal has been broken down into seven 7) 
objective areas; Housing Opportunities for 
Projected Commercial and Industrial Emp loyee 
Households, Conservation and Rehabilitation of 
Housing Stock, Opportunities for a Broad Range 
of Housing Types, Residential Energy Efficiency, 
Housing Opportunities for Households of Low and 
Moderate Incomes and Special Needs Groups 
promoting fair housing practices, and Reduction 
of Governmental Constraints. The action 
programs listed also include the maximum target 
number to be assisted (where quantifiable), the 
responsible agency for overseeing the program, 
the appropriate source of financing and the 
approximate time schedule. 


The action programs are the most feasible 
actions which this City can take in order to 
satisfy the identified housing needs described 
in Chapter 3, the technical appendix. These 
programs are based on the present and anticipted 
resources of the City, as pescribed under 
Section 65583 (b) of the California Government 
Code, with the quantified targets being 
guidelines and not necessarily being 
requirements of the City. Lteris othe, City's 
policy to take a diligent approach in satisfying 
the housing needs of the existing and future 
residents. 


The overall goal of the Housing Element, for the 


most part, is consistent with the goal of the 
1981 Housing Element. 
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OBJECTIVE 1: 


Program 


1.1: 


The City shall provide opportunities and 
incentives for the provision of a variety of 
housing types for all economic segments 
wishing to reside in the community regardless 
of race, religion, sex or income group. 


In addition to the objectives and action 
programs, the City has identified policy areas 
which contribute to the pursuit of the housing 
goal. These policies are as follows: 


1. The City shall use development agreements 
as a procedure with projects providing 
affordable housing which utilizes 
incentives offered by the City. 


2. Over concentration of very low and low 
income household units in any single 
project shall be avoided. Fore this 
policy, the number of very low and low 
income subsidized housing units shall not 
exceed 25 percent in any one project. 


3. Provide input, such as cost/benefit 
balance, and recommendations to the 
California Energy Commission in_ its 
preparation and updating of energy 
efficient residential guidelines. 


The remainder of this Housing Element is broken 
down into seven objectives which when combined 
with the stated policies are intended to meet 
the housing goal of the City of Rancho 
Cucamonga. 


Promote and encourage housing opportunities so 

that it is desirable for 30 percent of the 

projected commercial and industrial employed 

Ae tile in the City to live and work in the 
ity. 


Determine the income levels of — future 
commercial and industrial employed households 
in order to identify the affordable housing 
ranges in all income groups of the expected new 
households. 


Target: 30 percent of all new’ employee 
household formations 

Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 
Financing: General Fund, City Budget 

Schedule: 1985 
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Program 1.2: 


Program 1.3: 


OBJECTIVE 2: 


Program 2.1: 


Program 2.2: 


Expand the City's data base management system 
to include a_ residential, industrial and 
commercial monitoring system of proposed 
projects. 


Target: Not applicable 

Responsible Agency City of Rancho Cucamonga 
Financing: General Fund, City Budget 
Schedule: 1986 


Develop an "equity share" program for local 
employment participation. 


Target: 30 percent of all new employee 
household formations 

Responsible Agency Public and Private Sector 
Financing: Public and Private Sources 

Schedule: 1984-1989 


Conserve and improve the existing housing 
stock, and eliminate the causes and spread of 
blight and deterioration by encouraging the 
investment of public and private funds in 
housing rehabilitation and public improvements. 


Identify areas of the City with concentrations 
of older housing units which may be targeted 
for rehabilitation and improvement programs. 


Target: Identifed areas citywide 

Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 
Financing: General Fund, City Budget 
Schedule: 1984 


Develop a Redevelopment Agency rehabilitation 
loan program which would provide rehabilitation 
and repair assistance to low and moderate 
income households. 


Target: : 120 low and ~moderate income 
households, approximately 30 annually 
Responsible Agency: Redevelopment Agency 
Financing: 20 percent tax increment 

Schedule: 1985-89 
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Program 2.3: 


Program 2.4: 


Program 


OBJECTIVE 3: 


Program 3.1: 


2.9: 


Operate a repair grant program for senior 
citizens and disabled or handicapped persons 
for minor housing needs. 


Target: 100 households, approximately 20 
households annually 
Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 


Financing: Community Development Block Grant + 
$28,000 annually 


Schedule: 1984-1989 


Operate a housing rehabilitation and repair 
loan program that offers both defferred loan 
payments and low interest loans to low income 
households. 


Target: 100 low income households, 
approximately 20 annually 

Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 
Financing: Community Development Block Grant + 
$48,000 annually 

Schedule: 1984-1989 


Provide public improvements/community 
facilities such as street improvements, street 
lights, sidewalks, and parkway landscaping, in 
qualified target areas. 


Target: City-wide target areas as identified 
Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 
Financing: Community Development Block Grant 
Schedule: 1984-1989 


Allow and create new opportunities which enable 
a broad range of housing types, site designs, 
construction methods, and maintain a balanced 
supply of ownership and rental units. 


The City shall facilitate the opportunity for a 
variety of housing types through the 
implementation of the Land Use Plan, 
Development District Map and the Community 
Plans on the remaining vacant land resources of 
the City. 
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Deve lopment 
District (Densit Acres 
ER (.1-1 du/ac) 130 
HR (.1-2 du/ac) 173 
VL (.1-2 du/ac) 2,305 
L (2-4 du/ac) edt 
LM (4-8 du/ac) 1,309 
M (8-14 du/ac) 1,067 
MH (14-24 du/ac) 346 
H (24-30 du/ac) 129 
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OBJECTIVE 4: 


Program 4.1: 


VACANT LANDS RESOURCES - 1984 


Potential New Units Maximum No. of New 
at Mid-Point of Density Units Estimated 
Range 1984 to Buildout 1984-89 
96 0 
134 38 
Ba7e4 958 
4,099 673 
8,336 4,254 
12,884 800 
7,104 P05 
4 232 0 


— "70,609 8,028 


Target: 8,028 units 


Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 


Financing: Not Applicable 
Schedule: 1984-1989 


Maintain and administer a condominium 
conversion ordinance which establishes a 
maximum annual limit for the number of multi- 
family rental units that may be converted to 
Ownership type. 


Target: Consistent with 1983 SCAG-RHAM 
projections and update 


Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 
Financing: Not Applicable 


chedule: 1984-1989 


Promote energy efficiency in all residential 
developments. 


Enforce and regulate the existing State 


residential energy design guidelines through 
existing California State Building Code. 


Target: All affected residential constructions 
Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 


Financing: Not Applicable 
Schedule: 1984-1989 
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Program 4.2: 


OBJECTIVE 5: 


Program 5.1: 


Implement through the Development Code energy 
efficient design procedures and specifications 
for such things as solar techniques, 
landscaping standards, house orientation and 
sun angle exposure. 


Target: All new residential projects 
Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 


Financing: Not applicable 
Schedule: 1984-1989 


Provide housing opportunities which meet the 
needs of households of low and moderate incomes 
and identified special needs groups. 


Administer and continue to develop Residential 
Mortgage Bond programs whereby low interest 
loans can be issued to first time home buyers 
making at or below 120 percent of _ the 
established median income level. 


o In 1983 administer a mortgage allocation of 
$36.2 Million. 


o In 1984 apply for a mortgage allocation of 
$45.8 Million. 


o In 1985 and thereafter apply for a mortgage 
allocation consistent with the developer and 
home buyer demand. 


Target: 1983 - 180 first-time home low and 

moderate income households, 60 annually 1983-86 
1984 - 300 first-time low and moderate 
income households, approximately 100 
annually 1984-87 
1985 - Determined based on demand for 
Residential Mortgage Revenue Bond program 
and applicable legislation. 

Responsible Agency: Redevelopment Agency 

Financing: Residential Mortgage Revenue Bond 

Program 

Schedule: 1984-1989 
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Program 5.2: 


Program 5.3: 


Program 5.4: 


Through the development approval process the 
City shall consider the use of Multiple Family 
Residential bonds when requested provided that 
20 percent of the units are to be made 
available to households of low and moderate 
incomes. 


Target: 1984 - 46 units; 1985 - 50 units; 1986 
- 55 units 

Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 
in conjunction with County of San Bernardino 
Financing: Multiple Family Residential Bond 
Program 

Schedule: 1984-1986 


Through the requirements of the Terra Vista and 
Victoria Community Plans, a maximum 15 percent 
density bonus shall be provided for the 
development of low and moderate income housing 
in the following manner: for all units built 
under the bonus program, one-third shall be for 
families making 100 percent to 120 percent of 
the median income, one-third of those making 80 
percent to 100 percent of the median income and 
one-third making 50 percent to 80 percent of 
the median income. 


Target: 667 unit by 1989 

Responsible Agency: Private Sector 

Financing: Public and Private Sector 
Cooperation 

Schedule: 1984-1989 


In conformance with Section 65915 of the 
California Government Code, the City shall 
provide development incentives to an individual 
project when 25 percent of the units are 
available to low and moderate income households 
or special needs groups. The conditions of the 
incentives will be prescribed through the use 
of development agreements and are to be 
specific to the project needs and 
characteristics. Such incentives may include: 
defferal, waiver, or reduction of fees, 
reduction of appropriate development standards, 
and density bonus. 


Target: Determined at time of individual 
request 


Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 


Financing: Not Applicable 
Schedule: 1984-1989 
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Program 5.5: Encourage private developers to utilize rental il 
assistance programs to assist those groups in 
need as identified by the Housing Assistance 
Plan. 


Target:16 large families, 113 small families, 
16 elderly families 

Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 

and Private Sector 

Financing: Rental Assistance Programs 

Schedule: By 1985 


OBJECTIVE 6: Promote equal housing opportunities for all 
economic segments of the community. 


Program 6.1 Provide financial support for Inland Mediation 
Board, or a similar non-profit fair housing 
organization, which assists in the resolution 
of tenant/landlord disputes and housing 
discrimination. 


Target: Citywide 
Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 


Financing: Community Development Block Grant on 
Schedule: 1984-1989 


OBJECTIVE ifs Where possible eliminate governmental 
constraints. 
Program 7.1: Implement a computer fiscal analysis system 


which identifies the fiscal impact of new 
developments and which suggests financing 
alternatives and methods for the identified 
costs. 


Target: New residential development 

Responsible Agency: City of Rancho Cucamonga 

Financing: Community Development Block Grant 
(Establishing system and alternative 
financing suggestion), Mello-Roos and Tax 
Allocation Bond (suggestions for alternative 
financing) 


Schedule: Develop system in 1984, carry out 
program to 1989 


Egon 


Program 


fee aes 


The Redevelopment Agency may assist in 
providing incentives for residential projects, 
such as payment of building and development 
fees, provide infrastructure improvements and 
land cost write downs, where 25 percent or more 
of the units are available to low and moderate 
income households. 


Target: Determined at time of individual 
request. 


Responsible pgency: Redevelopment Agency 
Financing: percent of Tax Increment Money 


Schedule: 1984-1989 
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TABLE III-8 
RESIDENTIAL LAND USE, DENSITY AND HOUSING TYPE MATRIX* 
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*General illustrations of these housing types are provided in Figure III-4. 


|. The overall density of each development proposal must by itself fall within the applicable density 
range. That is, a development which falls below the minimum density cannot be offset by another 
development which exceeds the maximum density. 

Excluding land necessary for secondary streets and arterials. 

P = permitted by right. 

D = permitted subject to discretionary review. 
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@ Figure Ill-5 
HOUSING TYPES 
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PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The rampant growth that led voters in Alta 
Loma, Cucamonga, and Etiwanda to incor- 
porate in 1977 left many serious problems 
for the new community. Among these 
problems was the need to provide public 
facilities that had lagged behind when the 
population onslaught began. The purpose 
of this element is to restore some balance 
between the City's 52,000 plus residents 
and its community services, especially 
recreational facilities and schools. 
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PARKS AND RECREATION 


The provision of public parks and recre- 
ational facilities was identified as one of the 
most important agendas for the City by the 
citizen who participated in developing the 
General Plan. Quantifying the need for 
such facilities is a difficult task because it 
depends on many factors. The recommend- 
ed park and recreation standards estab- 
lished by the National Recreation and Parks 
Association (NRPA) are useful indicators by 
which the recreational needs of a community 
can be determined based on national stan- 
dards, and by the same token measure 
deficiencies towards meeting those needs. 


Currently the City of Rancho Cucamonga 
has 60 acres of parkland, 20 acres of which 
have been developed. Application of the 
NRPA recommended standards of 5 acres 
per 1,000 population to the current popu- 
lation of about 53,000 residents, indicates 
the City has a deficiency of 205 acres. Put 
another way, to meet the recommended 
national park standards for the present 
population, the City must quadruple its 
Current inventory of local recreational 
facilities. 


In addition, a central city park of approxi- 
mately 100 acres is required to serve the 
needs of City residents, but none presently 
exists. National standards indicate that the 
53,000 residents of Rancho Cucamonga could 
support a regional park of 1,000 acres. 
While this demand is in part satisfied by 
the three county regional parks located 
within an hours driving time of the City, 
an additional regional park located in close 
proximity to the City is needed. Regard- 
less of the appropriateness of the national 
standards for Rancho Cucamonga, the City 
is far from meeting the needs of its resi- 
dents. 


Another way of assessing recreational needs 
is to consider the number of active recrea- 
tional facilities that can be supported by 
the population. Such facilities include, for 
example, baseball/softball fields, tennis and 
basketball courts, and swimming pools. 
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The City by itself is deficient in its pro- 
vision of these facilities. A partially miti- 
gating factor in this present deficiency is 
the availability of school facilities for com- 
munity recreational use. These facilities, 
totaling approximately 100 combined acres 
are limited, however, in recreational oppor- 
tunities, and activity is primarily confined 
to open field sports. 


TABLE I11-9 


INVENTORY OF SELECTEDVOUTDCOR 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Number of Facilities 


Avail- 

Facility Standard Needed able* Deficient 
Baseball 1 per 12,000 4 2 2 
Softball 1 per 3,000 17 39**, <= 
Tennis 1 per 4,000 13 1S ie 
Basket- 

ball 1 per 2,000 26 52 ie 
Swim- 

ming 1 per 25,000 2 Z =e 
Community 

Center 1 per 25,000 2 2 == 


* Includes those facilities on school sites. 
The public accessibility to these facilities 
is contingent upon agreements between the 
City and the school districts. Although it 
would appear that the City is not deficient 
when school facilities are included in the 
inventory, school use of these facilities is 
given higher priority, and the actual 
amount of time available for general public 
use is limited. 


*k These are improvised fields set of school 
playgrounds. These are no formal, dedi- 
cated softball diamonds in the City. 


While national standards are useful as gen- 
eral indicators of park and_= recreational 
needs, the citizens of Rancho Cucamonga 
must establish appropriate standards _ for 
meeting their own specific recreational 
needs. The challenge of providing desirable 
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levels of parkland is further compounded by 
the population growth forecast for the City. 
A projected population of 148,000 represents 
a tripling of the current population, requir- 
ing the provision of many more acres of 
parkland beyond those discussed in_ the 
preceding paragraphs. In addressing the 
task of providing park and_ recreational 
facilities to residents of Rancho Cucamonga, 
it is necessary to recognize that two sepa- 
rate tasks exist for the City. The first 
task, and the more difficult one, is bringing 
the existing developed portions of the City 
up to standard. The second task is making 
parkland provision for the area subject to 
future development. 


The spatial distribution of parks and recre- 
ational facilities must strike a balance be- 
tween the need for accessibility, which is 
favored by a dispersed pattern, and ever 
increasing maintenance costs, which tend to 
increase with the number of parks. At the 
same time, association of the City park 
facilities with school district facilities is 
another issue which must be addressed. 
Finally, the recreational needs of the various 
segments of the City's population must be 
recognized. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and _ the 
subsequent policies shall guide the City's 
policies and decisions in providing parks and 
recreational facilities for its residents. 


o Provide park and recreational facilities at a 
level which reflects the high priority 
assigned to these facilities by City resi- 
dents. 


o Design park and recreational facilities to 
serve the recreational and social inter- 
action needs of City residents of all ages, 
economic situations, and physical condi- 
tions. 


o Site parks and recreational facilities within 


the City in a manner that fosters orderly 
development. 
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O Maximize opportunities for the joint use of 
Public facilities such as schools, flood 
control, and areas under the jurisdiction 
of other public agencies. 


POERIGLES 


The City shall aggressively employ a multi- 
faceted approach in financing the acquisi- 
tion, development and maintenance of City 
parklands. That approach shall include, but 
not be limited to, exploration and application 
when approriate, financing parkland im- 
provements through the City's general fund, 
state and federal grants in aid, development 
fees, gifts and donations, benefit assessment 
districts and the creation and implementation 
of Parklands Joint Powers Authority. 


o The City shall actively support the devel- 
opment of the proposed Chaffey Regional 
Park. This proposed park, shown in 
Figure I11-6, is being considered by the 
Regional Parks Advisory Commission and 
the County Regional Parks Department. It 
would occupy several hundred acres of the 
County Flood Control District's Deer and 
Day Creek spreading ground and would be 
limited to riding and hiking trails and 
overnight campsites not. accessible by 
automobile. 


o The City shall develop a City park within 
the area shown on Figure III-6. 


- The City park will primarily serve as a 
major facility for active recreation by 
City residents. The park may include 
facilities such as_ playfields, play- 
grounds, tennis courts, swimming pools, 


and outdoor assembly or performing arts 


area. It could provide the location of 
citywide community activities and athletic 
events. Given this function and _ its 


general location, the park will be a major 
focal point of the City. Its image at the 
center of the City and its role in defin- 
ing an identity for the City may be 
strengthened by integrating the park 
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with the civic center, which could be 
located in the general vicinity. The 
intersection of Haven and Foothill will 
be the location of commercial, busi- 
ness, and offices uses serving Rancho 
Cucamonga. The park should’ be 
accessible from these surrounding uses 
and should also include passive recre- 
ational facilities such as picnic tables, 
benches, and landscaping for use by 
shoppers and persons working near 
the park. 


o Within residential areas developed prior to 
the date of this Plan, the City shall pro- 
vide new parks and upgrade existing 
parks to achieve an overall ratio of com- 
munity/neighborhood parks of 5 acres per 
1,000 population. In residential areas 
developed subsequent to the date of this 
Plan, the City shall require developer 
dedication of park space or in-lieu fees to 
achieve the same overall ratio as applies in 
existing residential areas. 


o The City should develop aé_ three-tier 
system of parks devoted to meeting the 
recreational needs of its residents. 


This three-tier system of park organization 
shall include community, neighborhood, 
and mini-parks. 


- The terms community and neighborhood 
mini-parks shall inlcude any area of land 
dedicated to the public and improved for 
recreational use. These terms shall 
include parks which provide improved 
recreational areas oriented along a linear 
axis provided by a trail, the edge of a 
natural feature, or a roadway, provided 
that the park area is at least 80 feet in 
width and in the case of a park along a 
roadway, is set back at least 10 feet 
from the edge of the paved surface. 
These terms include improved recre- 
ational areas of less than 80 feet in 
width which are oriented along a pedes- 
trian, equestrian, or bicycle trail, 
except that credit for these areas in 
satisfying the above standard shall be 


awared according to the schedule shown 
below. 
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FIGURE II1-6 PARKS AND RECREATION PLAN MAP 
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Credited Trailway Acreage 


Percent of Total 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Average Trail Width in Feet 


In order for trailway acreage (average 
trail width times trail length) to be 
credited towards park standards, the 
trail must provide at least one mode of 
travel, either pedestrian, bicycle, or 
equestrian. For trails 20 feet or more in 
width, the percent credit may be 
doubled or tripled by providing for two 
or three modes of travel, respectively. 
For example, a trail 40 feet wide pro- 
viding all three modes would receive 100 
percent credit. 


- Park lands acquired by the City, either 
through acquisition or developer dedica- 
tion, shall be allocated between commu- 
nity, neighborhood and mini parks. 


Community Parks. The following general 
standards should be used for the develop- 


ment of community parks. 


- In areas of residential development, 
community parks should be located to 
serve a population of within a 3 mile 
radius. 
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- Access should be provided by modes of 
transportation in addition to the auto- 
mobile. 


- Community parks shall be 20-100 acres in 
size. 


- When possible, such parks should be 
considered for location adjacent to ele- 
mentary school sites. 


- Landscaping in multi-neighborhood parks 
should be drought resistant. 


- Community parks may include competition 
size swimming pools, tennis courts, play 
fields for activities such as baseball, 
softball, football, and soccer, and rac- 
quetball and _ volleyball courts, picnic 
areas, and a community” recreational 
center providing multi-purpose assembly 
rooms. The type and number of facili- 
ties located in a community park shall be 
subject to the review and approval of 
the Community Services Director. 


- In community parks provided through 
developer dedication, all improvements 
and facilities with the exception of 
community recreational centers, shall be 
constructed by the developer, or when a 
fee is paid in lieu of dedication, the fee 
shall be adequate to cover the cost of 
these facilities and improvements. 


Neighborhood Parks. The following general 


standards should be used for the develop- 
ment of neighborhood parks. 


- Neighborhood parks should be located to 
serve a population of within a 1 mile 
radius. 


- Neighborhood parks shall be 5-20 acres 
in size. 


- Access to neighborhood parks’ should 
emphasize modes of transportation other 
than automobile. 
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- The service area of a neighborhood park 
should not be divided by natural or 
artifical barriers such as thoroughfares, 
railroads, freeways, and water courses. 


- Improvements and facilities other than 
those of a specialized recreational nature, 
i.e., recreational buildings, shall be 
made and constructed by the developer, 
or when a fee is paid in-lieu of dedica- 
tion, the fee should be sufficient to meet 
and provide the specified requirements. 


- Lands included within a neighborhood 
park shall not include slopes in excess 
of 10 percent; provided, however, that 
lands with slopes in excess of 10 percent 
may be included within a neighborhood 
park if prior to dedication, a determina- 
tion is made by the Community Services 
Director that such lands would serve a 
recreational purpose. 


- The entire area of a neighborhood park 
should be improved and landscaped for 
recreational use with drought tolerant 
landscaping to the maximum_~ extent 
consistent with this use. 


- When possible, neighborhood parks 
should be considered for location adja- 
cent to elementary schools. 


- A neighborhood park may include such 
facilities as tot lots, tennis courts, 
playfields, for activities such as base- 
ball/softball, football and soccer and 
basketball and volleyball courts. When a 
neighborhood park serves primarily 
senior citizens, a community center may 
be substituted for these facilities. The 
type and number of facilities located in a 
neighborhood park shall be subject to 
the review and approval of the Communi- 
ty Services Director. 


Mini-Park. The Mini Park shall be em- 


ployed by the City in instances where it is 


determined the best interest of the immedi- 
ate surrounding development will be 
served. 
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Trail Concept 
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RIDING, HIKING, BICYCLING TRAILS 


Opportunities exist within Rancho Cucamonga 
for the provision of trails for transportation 
and recreation usage. Horseback riding, 
hiking, jogging, running, walking and 
bicycling can all be accommodated in some 
way within Rancho Cucamonga. 


One of the secondary benefits of the many 
flood control channels lacing through the 
City is the availability of right-of-way for 
trail purpose. These rights-of-way were 
once part of the San Bernardino County 
Recreational Plan, providing for multi-pur- 
pose; ,usage;. ice. bicycles, hiking, and 
equestrian. 


In northern Alta Loma residential develop- 
ment has provided for equestrian use. How- 
ever, there were no consistent design stan- 
dards employed resulting in inadequate trail 
systems, and a fragmented collection of 
easements within various tract developments; 
the majority of which lack standard trail 
widths, uniform design, and development. 
Many trails empty into the street or dead- 
end at walls, fences, ravines, or _ fiood 
control channels. 


The Trails Plan deals with two areas; the 
resolution of existing trail problem areas 
within developed residential areas; and, a 
consistent policy for a trail system for new 
development where appropriate. 


The objective of the trail system is to 
delineate an overall network of intercon- 
necting trails which are integrated with 
recreation areas, parks, open spaces, resi- 
dential and commercial and industrial areas. 
The overall trail concept is based upon three 
components: 


- Regional Multi-purpose trails 
- Community trails 
- Local Feeder trails 


The Regional Multi-purpose Trails are the 
backbone of the system. They are re- 
served, extended long distance corridors, 
and serve as the main connectors to the 


>) regional parks, scenic canyons, the national 
forest, other major open spaces, residential, 
commercial and industrial areas. 


; The Community Trails provides the user with 
? access to the Regional Multi-purpose Trails 
to community facilities such as Heritage 
; Park, Alta Loma Park, Base Line Park, 
x Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Shopping Centers and the Regional Shopping 
Center. Community Trails extend through 
the community along water ways, utility 
corridors, public rights-of-way, easements, 
and along streets having adequate parking 
width. Community trails that extend south- 
erly of the shaded area of the Equestrian/ 
Rural Area, should not be required to pro- 
vide for equestrian usage - except in areas 
where continuity of the system is needed. 


These trails form loops of varying length 
and act as the initial link of unifying the 
existing disjointed Local Feeder Trails. 


Local Feeder trails, not identified on the 


-QUESTRIAN RURAL AREA map, are contained within subdivisions and 
@ 31sNaTIon enable the user access from their residential 
lot to the Community or Regional Multi-pur- 
pose Trail, residential neighborhoods, 
schools, and = parks. Emphasis should be 


placed on establishing appropriate Local 
Feeder Trails at the time of subdivision 
approval or development review. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and subsequent policies 
in conjunction with those expressed in the 
circulation sub-element, shall be used to 
develop the Trail System. 


Provide an interconnected system of riding, 
bicycling and hiking trails which: 


- Have safe access and travel to neighbor- 
hood, city, regional parks; recreational 
facilities, scenic areas, residential, 
commercial and industrial areas; 


- are aesthetically pleasing and create a 


"Country and rural atmosphere" by 
9 integrating natural areas and = urban 
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areas with well planned linear open 
spaces. 


POLICIES 


o That the area as shown in the Equestrian/ 


Rural designated area provide for: 


- The keeping and protection of animals on 
private property, including equine, 
bovine, cleft-hoofed animals, and poul- 
try. 


- Require that all development within the 
area relate to existing and future areas 
occupied by equine, bovine, cleft-hoofed 
animals and poultry by providing trail 
connections through easements in order 
to connect disconnected trails and for 
needed access to recreation activities. 


- That all trail easement shall be main- 
tained through an active program of 
weed abatement in a neat and orderly 
manner on all developments. 


The City should promote Programs for 
improving existing trails such as remeving 
existing barriers on trail systems to make 
the trails safer, more functional, and 
accessible to adjacent trails. 


The City shall establish a master trail 
system which provides for: 


- Regional Multi-Purpose Trails which con- 
nect to regional recreation areas, resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial areas. 


- Community Trails which connect residen- 
tial areas, local activity centers, and the 
regional shopping center and the Region- 
al Multi-Purpose Trail system. 


- Local Feeder Trails which connect indj- 
vidual residential lots to the Community 
and Regional Trail System. 


The City shall facilitate the development of 
a Regional Multi-Purpose Trail System as 
shown on Figure |I1-7. All segments of 
the regional Multi-Purpose trail system, 
shall be available for use as equestrian, 
pedestrian and bike trails where feasible. 
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The City shall establish an agreement with 
San Bernardino County for the use and 
maintenance of the Flood Control Rights- 
of-Way for the Trails. 


The City shall establish an agreement with 
public and private utilities for the use and 
maintenance of utility corridors and 
Rights-of-Way for trail purposes. 


All new development shall be developed in 
accordance with the Master Plan of Trails 
and adopted City Design Standards. 


Trails shall be maintained on natural sur- 
faces and located along natural, physical 
features where ever possible. 


The City shall establish a liason committee 
including members from the local riding 
club, the Planning Commission, the City 
Council, the City Staff and other memebers 
at large to review all reidential projects in 
the City for trail usage. 


Any new development should consider prior 
existing bicycling, pedestrian and eques- 
trian access and traditional travel routes 
through the property. 


Non-residential development should con- 
sider use of amenities, for equestrian, 
pedestrian and bicycling activities such as 
hitching posts, benches, rest areas, 
drinking fountains and bike stands. 


Whenever possible, along Community 
Trails, street trees and landscaping should 
be included into the design adjoining the 
trails. The pallet of trees should conform 
to street tree standards but be low main- 
tenance and drought tolerant. 


The City shall consider a program for the 
maintenance, and where necessary, con- 
struction and rehabilitation, of Community 
Trails. 


Whenever possible and feasible, the City 
shall require that all residential lots in the 
equestrian rural area have Local Feeder 
Trails on the rear of the lot. 


Guidelines 


Civic CENTER 


Rancho Cucamonga currently rents office 
space in a business office complex located 
near the intersection of Base Line Road and 
Archiblad Avenue. This facility adequately 
meets current needs, but the planned growth 
of the community will soon change _ this 
situation. The construction of a civic center 
to meet the future needs of the City pre- 
sents on outstanding opportunity to develop 
a facility which can make a major statement 
about the image and identity of Rancho 
Cucamonga. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and the subsequent 
policies are intended to ensure that the 
City's civic center will provide a diverse 
environment and be strongly related to its 
surroundings. 


o Promote planning for a civic center, with 
respect to its location, design, and rela- 
tionship to its surroundings, that shall 
symbolize the unique identity of the City 
as perceived by its residents. 


POLICIES 


o The center should be developed as a 
concentration and a mix of land uses which 
in turn will attract other specialized uses, 
will support a higher level of transit, and 
will provide a diverse and interesting 
environment. 


o The civic center should be centrally 
located with respect to the existing and 
future residential areas of the City. 


o The civic center should be located near 
the intersection of two major roadways 
(secondary or arterial) and = shall be 
accessible by transit, bicycles, and walk- 
ing. 


1s 


Ps 


o The civic center should have a strong 
relationship to park facilities and the 
City's open space network. 


o The design and planning of the civic 
center should explore opportunities for 
combining this facility with other county, 
school, and special district facilities. 


o The design and planning of the civic 
center should explore opportunities for 
locating this facility in a manner which 
integrates it with cultural, professional 
office, retail, and compatible commercial 
uses. 


o The design and site planning of the civic 
center should use passive space heating 
and cooling and active service water heat- 
ing technologies. These technologies shall 
be incorporated into the deisgn in a man- 
ner which allows them to be used for 
public education and demonstration pur- 
poses. 


o The civic center should be designed using 
appropriate native plant materials; non- 
native plant materials which have been 
historically associated with the City such 
as eucalyptus and citrus trees and vine- 
yards; and native geologic specimens such 
as alluvial rocks to strengthen its identifi- 
cation with its environment. 


SGHOCOES 


The phenomenal residential growth which 
occurred in Rancho Cucamonga during the 
past few years. greatly overwhelmed the 
capacities of local school district facilities. 


Double sessions and crowded _ classrooms 
became and continue to be commonplace. In 
response, the City adopted legislation which 
effectively ties new residential development 
to the availability of school facilities. 


The ability of school districts to finance the 


construction and operation of new facilities 
has, however, been severly constrained by 
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Proposition 13. Imposing school impact fees 
on new development will only partially solve 
the problem. Therefore, if the City is to 
meet the housing needs which will be gene- 
rated by planned commercial and industrial 
growth, the _ fiscal constraint preventing 
school districts from constructing new facili- 
ties must be resolved. 


The projected school needs of the City are 
based on the projected number of housing 
units and the estimates of the number of 
students per household. At buildout, 27 
elementary, 7 junior high, and 3. high 
schools would be required to accommodate 
the student population of the City (see Table 


111-10). General locations for these pro- 
posed facilities are indicated on Figure I|1-6. 
OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies ensure that the City 
offers a rewarding educational experience to 
its residents. 


Oo Manage development to allow the timely 
provision of educational facilities necessary 
to serve that development. 


o Work toward close cooperation with the 
school districts for a learning environment 
that is capable of meeting the educational 
and recreational needs of the City's 
school-aged population and that encourages 
a diversity of experiences. 


o Set aside sufficient natural and _ historic 
areas for purposes of teaching environ- 
mental and historic values, and equipment 
and facilities to support these programs. 


POLIGIES 


The tentative school site locations are pro- 
vided as an indication of the general prox- 
imity for future school locations, based upon 
the needs of the surrounding areas. The 


TZ 


Schoo! District 


Grade 


ALTA LOMA 
K-6 
7-8 


CENTRAL 
K-6 
7-8 


CUCAMONGA 
K-3 
4-6 
7-8 


ETIWANDA 
K-4 
5-8 


CHAFF EYCELS: 


9-12 


No 


. of Units 


SFDU 


17,160 


8,354 


4155 


11,178 


40,857 


TABLE III-10 


SCHOOL DEMAND 


MF DU 


10,138 


4,605 


1,160 


4,953 


11,756 


Projected Enrollment 


SFDU MFDU TOTAL 


6,350 
2,231 


3,09 | 
| 086 


914 
727 
478 


3,107 
2,482 


6,946 


125 
20 


553 
92 


72 
56 
36 


386 
307 


|,180 


6,475 
2,25 | 


3,644 
1,178 


986 
783 
514 


3,493 
2,789 


8,826 


Projected 


School Demand 


10 
2 
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sites shown as proposed are not now own by 
the respective school districts nor is the 
location site specific. The depiction of a 
school site is an indication of a projected 
future need that may be adjusted over time 
as the City and school districts develop. 


o The City shall work closely with local 
school districts to develop solutions to the 
fiscal constraints imposed on _ facilities 
constructed by Proposition 13. Oppor- 
tunities which shall be explored include 
the Emergency School Classroom Law of 
1979 (AB8). 


o The City shall support the adoption of 
state legislation allowing the construction 
of school facilities through special assess- 
ment districts. 


o The City shall explore means by which 
development that indirectly creates the 
need for more schools (e.g., development 
which creates substantial job opportunities 
in turn creates the demand for local hous- 
ing which in turn creates the need for 
schools) shall contribute to meeting these 
needs. 


o The City, through the Community Services 
Department, shall continue the policy of 
joint use of school facilities for community 
recreational purposes. 


o The City, in conjunction with local school 
districts, shall develop on-going programs 
designed to educate students concerning 
the purpose, operation, and services of 
City government. 


o Parks and recreational facilities developed 
by the City shall be made available to local 
school districts for educational purposes. 
Special attention shall be given to provid- 
ing opportunities for environmental educa- 
tion and historic study which enhances the 
student's sense of identity with an appre- 
ciation of the natural resources and histor- 
ic tradition of Rancho Cucamonga. 


Tg 


Liquid and Solid Waste 
Facilities 


Parks and Recreation 


Under provisions of the Regional Sewage 
Contract (1972) the Chino Basin Municipal 
Water District (CBMWD) treats the collected 
sewage flows from all Cities on the west end 
including Rancho Cucamonga. This Cityais 
served by Regional Plant Number 1 located 
in Ontario. The District has completed an 
expansion of the facilities to 26 million gall- 
ons per day (MGD) and is planning an 
additional on-site expansion fo 37.5 MGD by 
1984. Any future sewer plant expansions 
into Rancho Cucamonga should be located in 
the Heavy Industrial Land Use classification 
within the southeast portion of the City. 


Collection and disposal of solid waste is 
provided by privately owned companies. 
solid waste is transported out of Rancho 
Cucamonga to a County owned and operated 
disposal site on Milliken Avenue south of the 
City. This site is a Class III facility oper- 
ated by San Bernardino County Solid Waste 
Management District. The site is currently 
106 acres and is being expanded an addition- 
al 95 acres to extend its life expectancy to 
the year 1995. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


In order to attain the parkland requirements 
called for by this Plan the City shall adopt 
appropriate legislaton requiring dedication of 
land, payment of in-lieu fees, or a combina- 
tion thereof, as a condition of subdivision 
approval. The City shall actively and aggres- 
sively pursue appropriate State and Federal 
grant in aid programs of benefit to the 
parkland acquisiton and development plan. 
The City shall continue to actively explore 
varied methods of creative and innovative 
financing to achieve the objectives of this 
element. Council shall also investigate the 
desirability of adopting legislation requiring 
the reservation of real property within 
subdivisions for the purpose of providing 
neighborhood and multi-neighborhood parks 
at the specific locations shown in Figure 
111-5, Parks and Recreation Plan. 
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Trails 


The need to enhance the regional system 
shall be encouraged by the City council 
through adoption of a resolution supporting 
the creation of Chaffey Regional Park and 
forward same to cognizant parties. 


A key element of the overall open space/ 
recreational network is the linkage between 
recreational facilities. The primary means of 
achieving this linkage is through an inte- 
grated citywide trail system. The means to 
implementing this system are two-fold. 
First, the City shall exercise its authority 
under Section 66474 of the Government Code 
to ensure that proposed subdivision maps are 
consistent with the multi-use trails system 
shown in Figure I11-5. Trails provided by 
subdivisions may be used to satisfy park and 
recreation facility dedication requirements in 
accordance with the sliding scale shown 
earlier. Secondly, where the City does not 
have jurisdiction, it must work closely with 
the County's Regional Park Department, San 
Bernardino County Flood Control District and 
theaU.S. Army Corps of Engineers, especial- 
ly to maximize trail development along flood 
control channels and through flood control 
lands. Unless maintenance responsibility is 
assumed by some other public agency or 
special district, the City shall assume main- 
tenance responsibility for the multi-use trail 
system. 


Horseback riding is a special recreational 
opportunity that should be fostered. The 
City can develop a special equestrian overlay 
zone for use within the area of the City 
north of Banyan Street and west of Day 
Creek. This zone can require subdivisions 
within this are to Provide community and 
feeder equestrian trails. eMC Ttvan may 
establish a special assessment district for the 
special equestrian overlay zone. This dis- 
trict can be responsible for receiving all 
dedications of easements for community trails 
provided by new subdivisions, negotiating 
for the dedication or Purchase of title to 
equestrian easements which serve existing 
subdivisions, and maintaining all community 
equestrian trails. 
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Other Public Facilities 


Possible locations for other public facilities 
such as the civic center, schools, fire sta- 
tions, and libraries can be reserved by local 
Ordinance in accordance with Government 
Code Section 66479. A requirement for 
reservation of real property for the public 
uses indicated can be imposed if such re- 
quirement is based upon an adopted public 
facilities element, and the reserved area is 
of such size and shape as to permit the 
balance of the property to develop in an 
orderly and efficient manner. For a civic 
center site, all large scale development 
proposals shall be reviewed by the Commu- 
nity Development Department to assess 
whether they contain sites satisfying all or 
some of the policies listed above. Sites with 
high potential shall be referred to the City 
Council for action. 


In order to finance the above facilities, the 
City shall investigate the possibility of 
bringing a general obligation bond issue 
before the electorate and creating special 


assessment districts. The City shall also 
investigate all available grant funding 
sources. Possible grants for purposes of 


providing these facilities are discussed in 
Chapter VI. 


COMMUNITY DESIGN 


Community design is an elusive yet all-en- 
compassing concern that can be thought of 
as the quality of experience associated with 
the City's physical/spatial and visual set- 
ting. Community design is the expression of 
community goals in their physical form. The 
resources and components of community 
design include the natural environment 
(landform, creeks and channels, vegetation) 
and built environment (structures, open 
space, travel routes, districts and neighbor- 
hoods, landmarks and _ “focal points, and 
views and scenic corridors). All of these 
contribute to the overall image, appearance 
and function of the community. 
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Imageability and Identity 


OVERALL DESIGN GOALS 


The primary goal of community design is that 
"the natural and man-made environment of 
Rancho Cucamonga shall be designed and 
coordinated to establish the identity of the 
City as a single entity, while also preserving 
the individual significance of the older 
Villages; to improve the image and appear- 
ance, and to promote the functional effi- 
ciency of the City". 


The Community Design Element addresses the 
interrelationship of built form, the natural 
environment, and people. Several overall 
design goals guide the formation of design 
objectives and policies: imageability; legibil- 
ity and orientation; liveability, especially the 
relationship of built form to scale of the 
individual person; and adaptability to change. 
These overall goals are implemented at sev- 
eral scales: citywide, district and neighbor- 
hood, and site and building. 


The purpose of community design at the 
citywide scale is to establish a physical 
framework that achieves the overall design 
goals. At the district and neighborhood 
scales, design objectives specific to the 
needs of each area must be developed. 
However, there are some general objectives 
and policies that apply to all districts and 
neighborhoods. As at the citywide scale, 
the role of design is to create a framework 
that makes the district or neighborhood an 
identifiable, understandable, liveable and 
unique entity. At the building and site 
scale, design focuses on liveability, Human 
scale and adaptability to change. 


The image of Rancho Cucamonga is defined 
largely by its physical and historic context. 
The City has evolved from three small rural 
communities, Alta Loma, Cucamonga, and 
Etiwanda; and this agricultural heritage is 
important to its identity. Vineyards and 
wineries provide visual ties to that heritage. 
As the City becomes increasingly urban, any 
recollection of that historic image could 
easily be lost. While it is not feasible to 
preserve the area's former rural functionait 
is possible to retain associative ties with the 
past. 
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Perception and Orientation 


Contemporary development typically does not 
relate to its physical context, often ignoring 
topography, natural vegetation and water- 
sheds. However, development can respond 
with sensitivity to the environment so that 
the significance of the physical context is 
acknowledged both within and outside of the 
boundaries of the City. To strengthen the 
image and identity of the City, future devel- 
opment and = public improvements” should: 


O preserve and develop elements of the 
City's built form which provide a sense of 
its origins and history, 


o develop elements of built form and land- 
scape in a manner that is harmonious with 
and that. respects the physical context, 
and 


Oo integrate elements of the physical context 
into the City visually; in particular, 
provide an open space network that relates 
to the natural context. 


Suburban development typically appears as a 
monotonous expanse of undifferentiated 
structures. It is difficult to distinguish 
among different land uses as well as neigh- 
borhoods and districts. However, in Rancho 
Cucamonga the mountains provide a powerful 
point of reference and can be used, along 
with other natural and built elements, to 
orient people within the City. 


To provide perception and_ orientation, 
future development and public improvements 
should: 


o use the physical form of development, 
roadways and open spaces to express 
community character; 


Oo protect views of the mountains and valleys 
to enhance their role as a reference point; 
and 


o retain and reinforce existing distinctions 
among districts and neighborhoods and 
design such distinctions into districts and 
neighborhoods. 
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Social Interaction and Diversity 
Among Residents 


An Attractive, Liveable and 
Stimulating Environment 


In a small community, residents know one 
another and share common values, resulting 
in a high level of social interaction. As a 
community grows, social interaction among 
residents, especially among neighbors, 
declines. On the other hand, an increase in 
population usually results in a greater diver- 
sity among residents, creating the opportu- 
nity for more stimulating and rewarding 
interactions. It is possible. to enjoy the 
benefits of both the small and larger commu- 
nity by consciously designing the City to 
facilitate both diversity and interaction. To 
achieve these goals, future development and 
public improvements should: 


O provide or retain a hierachy of social 
gathering places extending from the neigh- 
borhood to the citywide scale, 


oO provide diverse residential environments, 


O maintain and _ provide accessible public 
facilities and community-oriented service 
and commercial centers, and 


Oo provide a diversity of housing types and 
opportunities. 


Ironically, when development occurs rapidly 
it often loses its sensitivity to the way that 
residents will be affected by it, both physi- 
cally and psychologically. New development 
can be designed in a manner that is respon- 
sive to the needs of its residents. 


To achieve that goal, future development and 
public improvements should: 


Oo meet high aesthetic and functional stan- 
dards and complement the physical and 
social character of the communities they 
serve, 


o avoid development patterns and trans- 
portation programs which increase traffic 
in residential areas and non-residential 
areas where a pedestrian orientation is 
desirable, 


O provide street spaces which are both 
functional and attractive, 
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Human Scale 


Oo reduce visual eyesores including those 
resulting from inadequate public. and 
private maintenance, and 


O provide opportunities for maximum indi- 
vidual and family privacy. 


Contemporary development is typically de- 
signed for people in automobiles. However, 
there are other ways that people relate to 
the City: as pedestrians, bicyclists or eques- 
trians. The City can be designed to relate 
to the individual in all of these roles. In 
addition, the scale of new development often 
conflicts with the scale of existing develop- 
ment, creating an inharmonious and dis- 
quieting environment for residents. 


To provide for human scale in the design of 
the City, future development and_ public 
improvements should: 


o relate to users at a pedestrian as well as 
automobile scale, 


oO occur at scales compatible with the existing 
scale of established neighborhoods, and 


Oo occur at scales sensitive to adjacent areas. 


COMMUNITY DESIGN ELEMENTS 


The overall design goals are implemented by 
manipulating the relationship among form- 
giving elements. The objectives, specific 
policies and design guidelines identified in 
this element to implement the overall design 
goals are classified in terms of eight pre- 
dominant form-giving elements present in 
Rancho Cucamonga. 


The major form-giving elements and _ their 
primary roles in the design of the City are: 


o The natural environment, including open 
space, natural landforms, creeks and 
channels, and natural vegetation, as it 
defines the character of the City; 
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oO travel routes as organizers of the City's 
overall form; 


oO landscaping as a functional, aesthetic and 
unifying element especially along major 
roadways; 


oO the aggregation of roadways and buildings 
into districts and neighborhoods and the 
communities of Alta Loma, Cucamonga, and 
Etiwanda to reflect the social and func- 
tional structure of the City; 


oO landmarks and focal points as they provide 
historic identity and points of reference; 


Oo views and visual corridors as links with 
the natural environment; 


o the pattern and scale of built form as a 
means of providing visual diversity, choice 
of lifestyle and = social interaction; and 


O individual structures as they relate to one 
another and to their users. 


The major community design elements are 
identified in Figure 111-8. 


OPEN SPACE 


Much of the scenic value of Rancho Cuca- 
monga today lies in its vast open space and 
agricultural lands and _ its unique natural 
features. Recent estimates indicate that only 
40% of the City has been developed. The 
entire area east of Haven Avenue remains 
unurbanized except for several industrial 
sites south of Foothill Boulevard. Up until 
the mid 1970's, the region was devoted to 
citrus fruits and grape production. To a 
large extent, substantial acreage is still 
devoted to agricultural use; however, rapid 
urban development, Particularly in Alta 
Loma, has replaced the agricultural use. 
The entire area east of Haven Avenue and 
south of Foothill Boulevard (approximately 6 
square miles), currently devoted to vine- 
yards, is slated for industrial development. 
The area immediately to the north, also 
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FIGURE 1I11-8 COMMUNITY DESIGN RESOURCES 
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currently occupied by vineyards, is being 
looked upon as prime land for planed resi- 
dential communities including a_ regional 
shopping center. These proposed develop- 
ments will, in effect, eliminate the open 
space quality associated with agricultural 
uses in this area. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and the subsequent 
policies shall guide the City's decision on 
development in and along open spaces. 


o Use the relationship between built form 
and open space to strengthen the image 
and identity of the City. 


POMS IES 


o A clearly defined edge between built and 
natural environments should be maintained 
along the City's northern boundary to 
provide a sharp visual distinction while 
maximizing visual contact with the natural 
environment and to enhance the break 
between alluvial plain and foothills 


o The contrast between built form and the 
open space network that corresponds to 
creeks and channels and utility corridors 
should be emphasized. 


o A. distinct break between natural and 
introduced plant materials should be 
established in the foothills and other open 
space areas in one of two ways: 


- Locate landscaped areas (e.g., lawns, 
trees, patios, and gardens) in_ the 
interiors of housing clusters, with build- 
ings separating introduced landscape 
materials from native vegetation and pro- 
viding a sharp boundary between devel- 
oped and open lands; or 


- locate landscaped areas on the outer 
perimeter of housing clusters, separated 
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from native vegetation by three to five 
foot high walls which act as physical and 
visual barriers. Both methods leave 
individual residents free to landscape 
their yard space in any manner they 
wish. 


o Etiwanda's low density and rural character 
should be preserved. 


o Development along the open space network 
should be set back a sufficient distance to 
emphasize the open sapce quality. 


o Plan materials between housing units and 
an open space corridor should be com- 
patible with those in the corridor. 


LANDFORMS 


The City sits on a gently sloping alluvial 
plain at the base of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. As the City's most prominent natural 
feature, the mountains run east-west and 
form an impressive boundary to the north. 
From the base of the mountains, in the 
foothills, long, open vistas to the south 
Provide spectacular views of the City and of 
the Santa Ana _ watershed. These natural 
amenities, however, are often obscured by 
poor air quality. Another feature in the 
landform is Red Hill. Approximately 1470 
feet (above mean sea level), Red Hill occu- 
pies a portion of the City's western boun- 
dary directly north of Foothill Boulevard. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and the subsequent 
policies, in conjunction with those described 
in “Land Resources," shall guide the City's 
decisions on development in the significant 
landforms. 


o Protect and enhance landforms of citywide 
significance. 
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Guidelines 


POLICIES 


o All development and redevelopment in the 
City should respect the topography of the 
area and minimize physical and _ visual 
alteration of the landform, particularly in 
the foothills north of Hillside Avenue, in 
accordance with the guidelines below and 
those contained in "Land Resources," 
Chapter IV. 


© To minimize the potential for flooding and 
sediment transfer, grading and amount of 
impermeable surface area should be kept at 
the lowest level feasible. 


CREEKS AND CHANNELS 


A number of flood channels traverse Rancho 
Cucamonga from north (the mountains) to 
south, including Cucamonga, Demens, Deer 
Creek, Day Creek, Etiwanda, and Hawker/ 
Crawford. As continuous, citywide features, 
these channels not only carry flood water 
but could function as recreational and open 
space resources that connect various parts 
of the community. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and the subsequent 
policies, in conjunction with those expressed 
in "Water Resources", are intended to pro- 
tect the City's water resources. 


o Where feasible protect and enhance the 
character of creeks and channels. 


POLICIES 


o All creeks and channels should be im- 
proved as open space and recreational 
amenities in addition to their primary, 
water-carrying function. (Refer to the 
Public Facilities Element and the Environ- 


Ye 


Guidelines 


mental Resources Super-Element for add- 
itional policies concerning the recreational / 
open space network along creeks and 
channels. ) 


To provide a visual and experimential link 
with the surrounding environment, creeks 
and open space adjacent to channels should 
be landscaped to reflect the natural ripar- 
ian character of the foothill canyons when 


feasible. Modifications for microclimatic 
differences between City channels _and 
foothill canyons should be made, i.e., 


more heat resistant, drought tolerant 
species should be used along channels. 


Specific elements appropriate for land- 
scaping include: 


- boulders and 


- native drought-tolerant groundcovers 
such as: 


Ceanothus griesus 'horizontalis'! Cali- 
fornia Lilac and other Ceanothus species 


Baccharis pilularis 'Twin Peaks! Coyote 
Bush 


Arctostaphylos uva-ursi Bearberry and 
other Arctostaphylos species. 


- Native drought-tolerant shrubs and small 
trees such as: 


Heteromeles arbutifolia Toyon 
Cercis occidentalis Western Redbud 
Prunus ilicifolia Holly Leaf Cherry 


Quercus dumosa Scrub Oak 


Adenostoma fasiculatum Chamise 
See es res ICulatum 


Eriogonum fasiculatum California Buck- 


wheat and other Eriogonum species 


Salovia melifera Black Sage and other 
Salovia species 
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Lupinus arboreus Bush Lupine and other 
Lupinus species. 


- Native and/or drought tolerant trees 
such as: 


Quercus agrifolia Coast Live Oak 
Q. _chrysolepis Golden Oak 


Umbellulania California California Bay 
(needs water) 


Aesculus California 


Platanus racemosa California Sycamore. 
VEGETATION 


The vegetation pattern unique to Rancho 
Cucamonga is found in the eucalyptus win- 
drows, which once covered much of the 
area. There are several areas within the 
City where these windrows remain, primarily 
in Etiwanda and the area north of Wilson 
Avenue along Hermosa Avenue and to a 
lesser extent in parts of northern Alta Loma. 
Extending over 1,450 acres, the windrows in 
Etiwanda are stands of eucalyptus trees that 
were planted to protect crops from severe 
winds. They are a major scenic asset to the 
City as they enhance the rural atmosphere of 
the area and provide a visual source of 
identity. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and the subsequent 
policies shall recognize the value of vege- 
tation as a valuable aesthetic and historic 
resource. 


o Maintain and re-establish where feasible 
natural vegetative communities and domi- 
nant landscape elements unique to the 
City. 
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POCTCIES 


O The windrows in Etiwanda (over 1400 
acres) and the windrows along Hermosa 
Avenue north of Wilson Avenue (120 acres) 
should be maintained or replaced selec- 
tively with other Eucalyptus species that 
are less hazard-prone. 


Recommended species: 


- Eucalyptus robusta Swamp Mahogany 
- E. Sideroxylon rosea Red Ironbark 


E. Camaldulenis Red Gum. 


o To provide a transition between urban and 


natural environments, landscaping in 
foothill developments should reflect the 
natural character of the area. Native 


and/or drought-tolerant trees, shrubs and 
groundcovers should be used, especially 
those that are fire retardent. 


Oo To reflect the historic dominance of the 
agricultural landscape, vineyards should 
be preserved in key locations, Q.g; 
around historic wineries or in parks or 
street medians. Fruit or nut trees should 
be encouraged in locations where they will 
be cared for and will not create mainte- 
nance problems. 


TRAVEL ROUTES 


Travel routes, or roadways, constitute the 
basic structure of the community, setting the 
pattern for development. As Kevin Lynch 
MOted ein nis: The Image of the City; for 
many people, these are the predominant 
elements in their image. People observe the 
City while moving throught, and along 
these paths the other environmental! elements 
are arranged and related.' (P.47) Travel 
routes include bicycle, pedestrian, and 
equestrian routes on and off streets as well 
as automobile’ routes. Experiences and 
observations vary with each transportation 


ie) 


Roads 


Railways 


Non-motorized Routes 


mode. A person will observe very different 
things along a single street depending on 
whether he is walking, bicycling, riding on 
horseback, driving or riding in a vehicle. 
The City's design needs to take all of these 
experiences into consideration. Community 
design along pedestrian and bicycle routes 
and equestrian trails will become increasingly 
important as future reductions in energy 
availability necessitate their use. Similarly, 
the design of public transit routes will take 
on greater importance. 


There are two major freeways in and around 
Rancho Cucamonga. To the south of the 
City boundary is Interstate Highway 10, 
(San Bernardino Freeway). To the east is 
Interstate 15 (Devore Freeway), that forms, 
in part, the City's eastern boundary. Aside 
from these freeways, several major roads 
define the City. East-west movement is 
carried along Foothill Boulevard, 19th Street/ 
Highland, Base Line Road, and 4th Street. 
Traffic moving in the north-south direction 
moves along Vineyard Avenue/ Carnelian 
Street, Archibald Avenue, Haven Avenue, 
and Etiwanda Avenue. Following these major 
travel routes, the City is laid out in a 
gridiron pattern. While the roughly one 
square mile grids are further divided into 
smaller units in the already developed por- 
tion of the City (i.e., west of Haven), there 
are only a few existing collector streets in 
the eastern portion. 


In addition to the roadways, there are two 
railroad lines that traverse the City from 
east to west. They include the Southern 
Pacific Electric Railroad line which has very 
limited use, and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad line, providing freight 
service to the industrial area and limited 
passenger service. As the need for public 
transit grows, the passenger rail line is 
expected to become a valuable resource for 
Rancho Cucamonga. 


Recreational bicycle, pedestrian and eques- 
trian routes can play a major role in the 
efficient circulation of people. Currently, 
there are no hiking/biking trails and only a 
patchwork, discontinuous private equestrian 
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trail network. While recreational routes are 
important and can serve as part of the 
transportation network if designed properly, 
the provision of safe, functional bicycle, 
equestrian and _ pedestrian routes’ along 
roadways and of amenities to encourage their 
use will be essential if Rancho Cucamonga is 
to meet non-auto transportation needs in the 
future. 


FUNCTIONS OF ROADWAYS 


A significant portion of one's daily exposure 
to the City takes place on streets and high- 


ways. It is essential, then, that the role of 
roadways, beyond the accommodation of 
vehicular movements, be considered. Like 


other open spaces, roadways can be used as 
major means of organizing the _ physical 
environment. Consideration should therefore 
be given to the following roles for roadways. 


Roadways can serve as_ focal points for 
communities. They become points about 
which facilities that provide basic goods and 
services are located. They are both commer- 
cial and social centers for the community. 


A somewhat similar function occurs with 
roadways acting as a spine about which a 
community is organized. In both of these 
instances, the roadway becomes an important 
visual and organizing element of the commu- 
nity. In each case, the multiple roles of the 
roadway should be recognized with steps 
taken to ensure that public and private 
development is supportive of those roles. In 
such areas consideration of pedestrian move- 
ments, parking and access requirements, and 
the visual and functional relationships of the 
facing frontages along a roadway are criti- 
cal. 


In other situations, roadways act as edges 
that define and separate one area _ from 
another. Where such a relationship is de- 
sired, steps should be taken to retain, 
enhance, or promote this. Conversely, care 
must be taken in roadway planning and 
design to avoid severing areas that func- 
tionally or socially constitute a unit. 
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Roadways also act as functional and visual 
links that relate neighborhoods, special 
districts, the older and newer portions of 
the City, or communities to each other. 
Where this condition exists or is desired, it 
is essential that a consistent appearance be 
maintained to reinforce one's mental image or 
perception of the route. This can be accom- 
plished by establishing a design theme for 
the entire route that maintains uniformity in 
the roadway's cross section, retains historic 
community identity and in related items such 
as plant materials, street lighting, paving 
materials, and signing. 


Finally, considerations need to be given to 
the roadway network, since the network is 
perhaps the single most important factor 
contributing to, or detracting from, one's 
understanding of and _ orientation to the 
City's physical environment. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies, in conjunction with 
those expressed in the Circulation Element, 
shall assist the City in designing an efficient 
and understandable road system. 


o Establish a hierachy of roadways, based on 
the functional role or roles of the routes. 


o Establish appropriate design requirements 
to enable each route to be more readily 
perceived by its user. 


o Distinguish major roadway intersections 
that serve as the motorist's decision point 
and key orientation point from other seg- 
ments. 


o Design a public transit network to shape 
the future organization and form of the 
City; to reduce reliance on the automobile 
and consequently on energy used for 
transportation. 


POLICIES 


o Changes in the Paving materials, plant 
materials, lighting, signing, and siting of 
adjacent structures should take place at 
intersections and transit stops to enhance 
their distinctiveness. 


0 Primary public transit corridors should be 
located on major arterials. 


Oo Where desireable, land adjacent to the 
Primary public transit corridor should be 
zoned for higher density and for more 
intense use than surrounding areas. In 
Particular, land zoned for residential use 
within 1/4 mile of the primary corridor 
should be developed at an average density 
of at least 7 units per gross acre of devel- 
opment. 


© Related commercial uses should be clus- 
tered in centers along the corridor to 
Prevent stripping. 


oO Parking requirements for land uses along 
the corridor should be reduced, where 
feasible. 


o The City's roadways should be organized 
to improve connections to key destinations. 
In particular, related uses should be 
clustered in centers and those centers 
located along the transit corridor/major 
thoroughfares. 


O Major roadways should be designed to 
facilitate an understanding of the City's 
Organization and the relationships among 
major destinations. 


Oo Setback requirements and landscape char- 
acter should be used to help identify the 
function and Support the hierarchy of 
streets established by the street widths 
designated in the Circulation Element and 
their relationships to each other. Street 
furnishing, lighting, Paving, traffic con- 
trols, and directional signing should also 
be coordinated to further this aim. 
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Guidelines and Standards 


oO All arterials designated for special boule- 
vard treatment in the Circulation Plan (see 
Table J/1!-11) shall observe the following 
requirements, unless otherwise indicated: 


- a minimum 30-foot building setback from 
the street right-of-way on both sides of 
the streets; 


- major broadleafed columnar evergreen 
trees on both sides of the pavement area 
within the right-of-way; 


- a landscaped area along the special 
boulevard frontage at an average mini- 
mum depth of 30 feet from the ultimate 
street right-of-way and in no case less 
than 15 feet from the ultimate street 
right-of-way. 


- meandering pedestrian paths (4 feet 
minimum width) on both sides of the 
pavement area; 


- no on-street parking shall be permitted 
except where deemed appropriate by the 
Planning Commission; and 


- mounding and use of hedges to obstruct 
views to parking lots and to create a 
distinct difference between the roadway 
and the development. 


Haven Avenue. This street should be devel- 
oped with a 14-foot landscaped median strip. 
A 15-foot setback from the street right-of- 
way to the parking areas on private parcels 
should be required on both sides. 


Pedestrian-scale deciduous canopy trees and 
broadleaf evergreen trees should be planted 
within the 15-foot setback to the parking 
area. 


There are two basic types of design plant- 
ings that may be used for Special Boule- 
vards, formal and informal. The two graph- 
ics shown on this page and the following 
page depict plan and section views of how 
this planting may occur. Specific consider- 
ation should be given to each of the special 
boulevards in the near future to determine 
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PABLESIT i= 10 


SPECIAL BOULEVARD TREATMENT 


Classification Street 
Major Haven 
Divided Milliken to Wilson 
Arterial Day Creek 
Base Line, east of Haven 
Foothill 


Church, between Day Creek 
and Etiwanda 

6th, east of Haven 

4th, east of Archibald 


Arterial Archibald 

Rochester, between Foothill 
and 4th 

Base Line, west of Haven 

Arrow 

Church, between Haven and 
Day Creek 

4th, west of Archibald 

Miller, between Day Creek 
and Etiwanda 


Secondary Etiwanda, between Highland 
and Milliken 
East 
Wilson, between Archibald 
and Milliken 
6th, west of Haven 


Collector Victoria 


i 


the character and design of planting de- 
sired. Care should be taken to protect solar 
access and vistas. 


A quarter-mile spacing of street intersections 
is also proposed in order to control and 
minimize left-turn movements. Access. to 
small private lots would be from side streets 
or collector streets behind Haven Avenue. 
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Foothill Boulevard. This street should be 
improved with a 14-foot landscaped median 
strip. Like Haven, a 15-foot setback from 
the right of way to the parking areas on 
private parcels should be required on both 
sides. 


Columnar evergreens should be planted in 
the 14-foot median. Pedestrian-scale canopy 
trees should be planted within the 15-foot 
setback zones on both sides. Those on the 
north side should be deciduous to provide 
solar access. 


As along Haven Avenue, a quarter-mile 
spacing of street intersections is also pro- 
posed in order to minimize left-turn move- 
ments and through traffic. Access to pri- 
vate lots should be from side streets and 
collector streets. 


Base Line Road. This street should be 
improved with a median landscape strip and 
a 15 foot setback from the right of way to 
the parking areas. Pedestrian-scale canopy 
trees should be planted on both sides. 
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Milliken Avenue. The 120-foot right-of-way 
should be developed as a landscaped travel 
corridor with a 14-foot landscaped median, 
grade-separated at the Santa Fe tracks. 
This median should be planted with shrubs 
and open structured trees in order to main- 
tain visual links between uses on both sides 
of the street. 


Fourth and Sixth Streets. The 120-foot 
rights-of-way should be developed as land- 
scaped travel corridors with 14-foot wide 
landscaped medians. Like Milliken Avenue, 
shrubs and trees should be planted in these 
medians. 


Since the southern side of 4th Street is 
under the jurisdiction of the City of Ontario, 
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the City must coordinate with Ontario to 
ensure a consistent treatment of 4th Street. 
A greater setback on the northern side of 
these streets is encouraged to permit incor- 
poration of possible on-site flood retention 
areas, view easements to the foothills and 
mountains, solar access, etc. 


Sixth Street (west of Haven Avenue). This 
segment of 6th Street has a right-of-way of 
88 feet. Columnar evergreen trees along 
both sides of the 6th Street segment east of 
Haven Avenue should be aligned with those 
west of Haven Avenue. 


Archibald Avenue. On Archibald, south of 
the Santa Fe tracks, plant materials should 
be selected to establish a positive landscape 
link to Cucamonga-Guasti Regional Park. 


Arrow Route. This 100-foot wide (right-of- 
way), east-west street has segments that 
abut both existing and proposed residential 
uses to the northern side. 


Secondary and Collector Streets in Resi- 
dential Areas. Greater flexibility and infor- 
mality should be allowed in the design of 
secondary and collector streets designated 
for special boulevard treatment in predomi- 
nantly residential areas so that these corri- 
dors may be integrated into the overall 
design of residential development. In addi- 
tion, lower-growing canopy trees should be 
planted in order to preserve the opportunity 
for solar access, to provide more shade, and 
to establish a more human-scale relationship 
to residential structures. 


LANDSCAPING 


Trees in the city landscape can help to 
integrate the diverse elements of the city's 
built form. Even when the buildings along a 
street seem to bear no relationship to one 
another, a strongly landscaped edge can 
unite it into a more integrated whole. They 
can also provide the visual edges of various 
districts or neighborhoods within the City. 
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Trees also perform many essential functions: 
shading, wind protection, screening, noise 
buffering and air filtering. Trees also can 
provide an historic link to the past if the 
community's past included dominant vegeta- 
tion elements. In Rancho Cucamonga, the 
eucalyptus windrows, many of which still 
remain, citrus trees, grape vines, and 
native stones carry a powerful image of a 
rural, agricultural past -- an image resi- 
dents want to preserve as the form of the 
area changes from rural to urban. A tree's 
ability to perform each of these functions 
depends on its particular characteristics. 


Trees also require care. There is a tradeoff 
between the number of trees a city can plant 
and the amount of care those trees require. 
lf trees that require minimal maintenance are 
used, more can be planted and more are 
likely to survive. Trees suited to the natural 
conditions of a place--climate, precipitation 
and soil--will survive the best. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies, in conjunction § with 
those expressed in the previous section on 
travel routes, shall provide the City and 
others with guidelines on landscaping. 


o Develop citywide street landscaping and 
tree planting guidelines for use by the 
City, private developers, and _ property 
owners. 


o Establish an annual and long-term land- 
scape maintenance program to ensure the 
health and aesthetic quality of plant mater- 
ials. 


POLICIES 


o Street trees should be selected and sited 
to minimize the visual dominance of paved 
surfaces, to create more appropriately 
defined and humanly scaled public spaces, 
to help minimize wind damage and noise, 
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and to help distinguish pedestrian environ- 
ments from vehicular spaces. 
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When possible, median landscaping should 
be provided along major divided arterials. 
Such landscaping should be scaled accord- 
ing to the size of the roadway and the 
importance of the route. Major views from 
the roadway should be enhanced and 
emphasized by the landscaping. Plant 
materials should not obscure views. 


Curbside parking is not recommended since 
the increased pavement width results, 
generally, in less defined street spaces 
and the visual predominance of paved 
surfaces over the unpaved. Efficiency in 
traffic movements and improved utilization 
of the roadway itself are also promoted by 
the elimination of curbside parking. 


Parking areas can be used to introduce 
major landscaping themes and can alter- 
natively provide landscape relief within an 
intensively developed area. They can also 
be used to maintain consistency in the 
character of residential and nonresidential 
uses in suburban settings. 


Planting strips along the edges of the 
roadways should be required. Such a 
requirement would permit placement. of 
trees in less defined street spaces and 
reduce visual predominance of paved 


Guidelines and Standards 


surfaces over the unpaved. Efficiency in 
traffic movements and improved utilization 
of the roadway itself are also promoted by 
the elimination of curbside parking. 


At the individual parcel level, provisions 
governing building coverage and siting, as 
well as vehicular access and parking, 
should allow opportunity for ample land- 
scaping. Where front, side, and rear 
yards are provided, their dimensions 
should permit the use of moderate to large 
scale plant materials. Small, inaccessible, 
and poorly lighted yard spaces should be 
avoided. 


Landscape materials should be provided in 
a manner that enhances both the related 
public spaces (principally the adjoining 
street) and the on-site open spaces ori- 
ented to the site's occupants. 


General criteria for tree selection include 
low maintenance, drought tolerance, heat 
tolerance, wind tolerance, and fast grow- 
ing. 


The Tree Planting Guidelines and Stan- 
dards set forth in Table I!1-12 should be 
followed in landscaping the City. 


Trees should be planted to achieve a 
continuity of form. General guidelines for 
use of landscaping to achieve continuity 
include: 


- using the same tree form (e.g., colum- 
nar or round headed) along streets of 
the same type to reinforce the hierarchy 
of street types; 


- planting trees in similar patterns on 
streets of the same type; and 


- using the same species for the entire 
length of a street or throughout an 


entire area. For example, plant one 
species along the collector streets in a 
residential neighborhood, e.g., Alta 


Loma, and species of a small scale but 
similar form along local streets in that 
neighborhood. 
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TABLE I1!1-12 


TREE PLANTING GUIDELINES AND STANDARDS 


LOCATION 


1. Roadways designated for 
special boulevard treat- 
ment, except secondary 
and collector streets in 
residential areas. 


2. Major arterials and, 
secondary strees, in 
non-industrial areas. 
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CHARACTER 


Trees along Primary circu- 
lation routes play a major 
role in defining the City's 
image, especially at gate- 
ways to the City. They 
should represent a strong 
image of Rancho Cucamonga 
as a community with rural, 
agricultural heritage. Pri- 
mary corridors separate the 
the industrial area from resi- 
dential areas. !n some cases 
trees can define edges and 
provide buffers. 


Trees along secondary cir- 
culation routes and primary 
routes in the residential! 
areas can provide a tran- 
sition to a more human 
scale and to a more struc- 
tured community form. 
Canopies can provide both 
a definition of scale and 
shade. 


TREE SRY PES 


To reflect rural history, 
informal structure reflect- 
ing image of eucalyptus 
windrows but without 
maintenance problems: 


Columnar evergreens, or 
deciduous trees, 60'-100' 
tall. 


Columnar to round-headed, 
fan-shaped deciduous or 
or evergreen trees, 50!- 
80' tall. 


PLANTING PROVISIONS 
AND TREATMENT 


Curbside and median plant- 
ing strips 5'-15' wide. Trees 
planted 20-'30' on center 

(10' less than the mature 
diameter* of the trees) on 
the average either formally 
or in less structured linear 
groves. 


*Mature diameter is defined 
as the diameter after 20 
years. 


Curbside and median plant- 
ing 5'-14 wide. Trees 
planted 20'-50' on center 
(10' less than the mature 
diameter of the trees) 

on the average. 
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REPRE- 
SENTATIVESSPECTES 


Eucalyptus robusta, 
Swamp Mahogony 


E. sideroxylon rosea, 
Red ltronbark 

E. camaldulenisis, Red 
Gum 


Platanus acerifolia, 
London Plane 

P. racemosa, California 
Sycamore 

Fraxinus holotricha, 
"Moraine" Ash 

Celtis sinesis, Chinese 
Hackberry 

Acacia melanoxylon, 


Black Acacia 


Gingko biloba, Maidenhair 


Tree 


TABLE {11-12 
TREE PLANTING GUIDELINES AND STANDARDS (Continued) 


LOCATION CHARACTER 

3. Collector Streets, local Industrial areas are less 
Streets and setbacks on formal than commercial or 
special boulevards in residential. The role of 
industrial areas. trees is to give the expan- 


Sive industrial area a 
sense of scale and to pro- 
vide shade. 


4. Collector ang local Unlike arterials and industrial 
streets in residential area collector Streets, resi- 
areas. dential streets are not in- 


tended to facilitate rapid 
traffic flows. Instead, 
they relate to the resi- 
dential buildings along 
them and can be thought 
Of as an extension of the 
front yards. Street trees 
can either reflect the con- 
sistent, rhythmic spacing 
of the buildings or they can 
create a less structured 
context, i.e., irregular 
Spacing and extension of 
street ties into front yards: 
groves of trees are appro- 
priate in clustered housing. 
In residential areas trees, 
Canopies are important as 
providers of shade and a 
human scale. 


TREES FES 


Columnar to round-headed, 


fan-shaped deciduous or 
evergreen trees, 40'-70' 
tall. 


Round-headed deciduous and 
evergreen trees, 35'-50' tall 


except on the north side 
of east-west running 
streets. 


PLANTING PROVISIONS 
AND TREATMENT 


Curbside planting 5'-10' 
wide, trees planted 20'- 
25' on center (10' less 
than the mature diameter 
of the trees) on the 
average. Setback plant- 
ing 13' wide, trees planted 
informally 20' on center. 


Curbside planting strips, 
4'-6' wide. Trees planted 
15'-20' on center (10' less 
than the mature diameter 
of the trees) and trained 
to form canopies 10' from 
the ground except on north 
sides of east-west streets. 
Street and yard trees need 
to be located to avoid block- 
ing wintertime solar access 
and to provide summertime 
shade for houses. When 
street trees infringe on 

the solar access of south- 
facing walls, e.g., on the 
north side of an east-west 
running street, deciduous 
trees with a sparse branching 
structure should be used. 
(Note: To avoid blocking 
solar access a tree should 
be 2 times its height from 
the south wall,.e.g., a 20' 
tree should be 40' away.) 
On the north side of east- 
west streets trees can be 
located singly or in groups 
with variable spacing to 
accommodate solar access. 
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REPRE- 
SENTAVIVESSPEGCIES 


Platanus acerifolia, Londc 
Plane 

P. racemosa, California 
Sycamore 

Fraxinus holotrichia, 
"Moraine" Ash 

Celtis sinesis, Chinese 
Hackberry 


Acacia melanoxylon, 
Black Acacia 


Gingko biloba, Maidenhair 
Tree 

Ceratonia siliqua, Carob 
Cinnamonus camphora, 
Camphor 


Liquid amber stryraciflua 


American Sweet Gum 


Celtis sinesis, Chinese 


Hackberry . 
Ceratonia siliqua, 
Carob 


Cinnamonum camphora, 
Camphor 


Ficus rubiginosa, 
Rusty Leak Fig 
Jacaranda mimosifolia 


Liquidambar_ stracifiua, 


Sweet Gum 

Magnotia grandiflora, 
Southern Magnolia 
Pistacia chinesis 
Schinus terebinthifolius, 
Brazilian Pepper 
Ulmus panvifolia, 
Chinese Elm 

Prunus species 
flowering cherries 
and others 

Nut Trees 

Fruit Trees 


TABLE I1!1-12 


TREE PLANTING GUIDELINES AND STANDARDS (Continued) 


LOCATION 


52 


6. 


Streets at commercial 
centers and bus stops. 


Parking lots of commercial 
centers. 
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CHARACTER 


When a commercial center 
occurs along a residential 
Or commercial street or 
major arterial, trees can 
indicate the change in 
character. Broad canopy 
trees can reflect the 
shifts from linear move- 
ment to activity center 
and the change in scale 
from automobile to 
pedestrian. 


A tree's ability to provide 
shade and to resist heat 
is essential for its use as 
a parking lot tree. 


Trees used to designate 
the entry to a parking lot 
should be different from 
the trees lining the street. 


TREE TYPES 


Round-headed, deciduous and 
evergreen trees, 35'-50' tall 


in formal or informal 
clusters. 


Round-headed, spreading 


evergreen trees, 35'-50' tall. 


Trees at entries may be 


deciduous and/or columnar. 


PLANTING PROVISIONS 
AND TREATMENT 


Planters set into sidewalk 
paving, variable spacing. 


Strips between rows of 
parking stalls; planters 
should extend into a 
parking stall occasionally 
occasionally to break up 
the straight tows. 

Trees planted a distance 
of 10' less than the tree's 
diameter at maturity on 
center. 


A sufficient number of 
trees shall be planted 
such that when they are 
matured they will shade 
50 percent of the parking 
area at solar noon on 
August 21 (1 p.m. Day- 
light Savings Time). This 
entails, at a minimum, 
planting trees at the re- 


quired spacing in all strips 


between parking stalls. 
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REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SPECIES 


Celtis sinensis, Chinese 
Hackberry 

Pistacia chinensis, 
Chinese pistache 
Platanus acerifolia, 
London Plane Tree 
Schinus terebinthifolius, 
Brazilian Pepper 


Cinnamomum camphora, 
Camphor 


Magnolia grandiflora, 


Southern Magnolia 


Prunus Species Flowering 
Cherries 


Ceratonia siliqua, Carob 
Cinnamomum camphora, 

Camphor 

Ficus rubiginosa, Rusty 
Leaf Fig 

Schinus terebinthifolius, 
Brazilian Pepepr 


Ulmus panvifolia, 


Chinese Elm 


DISTRICTS AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


There are several identifiable areas in 
Rancho Cucamonga, the historic communities 
of Alta Loma, Cucamonga, and Etiwanda, 
including older neighborhoods, subdivision 
tracts, and industrial districts. Old Town 
Alta Loma, bounded by Base Line Road, 
Southern Pacific Electric Rail line, Archi- 
bald, Monte Vista, and Hellman Street, is an 
area where the village of Alta Loma started 
and contains older residences as well as 
newer community office buildings. North 
Town, bounded by the Santa Fe Rail line, 
Haven and Archibald Avenues, and Ferron 
Boulevard and 26th Street, is also an histor- 
ic residential neighborhood now occupied 
predominantly by Spanish-speaking persons. 
The center of old Cucamonga is at the inter- 
section of Archibald Avenue and_ Foothill 
Boulevard in the midst of the existing Foot- 
hill Boulevard commercial strip. The approx- 
imately two square-mile windrow area in the 
northeast corner of the City is the old town 
of Etiwanda, which is still largely agricul- 
tural in use and rural in character. 


In the recently developed portion of the 
City, it is more difficult to distinguish 
districts or neighborhoods. A clear distinc- 
tion may be made along Banyan Street in the 
northern part of the City, where residential 
lots north of the street are a minimum of 1/2 
acre and are characterized by an equestrian 
trails system throughout the area. Beyond 
that it is difficult to draw any definite 
boundaries. 


The inter-neighborhood level can be defined 
functionally as the area served by a neigh- 
borhood shopping center. The shopping 
center serves as the focal point of the 
neighborhoods. Boundaries may be definable 
in some cases, e.g., by major roadways, 
creeks or channels or a change in land use. 
In other cases boundaries may be "fuzzy" 
depending on the social patterns of resi- 
dents. 


In the industrial area, there are generally 


three districts: the older, existing district 
called "Zone A," to the west of Haven and 
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Districts 


south of Arrow Route, in which light to 
medium industrial uses occur; the largely 
vacant "Zone B" bounded by Haven, Foot- 
hill, Devore Freeway, and 4th Street which 
is designated for light to medium industrial 
uses; and "Zone C" east of Devore Freeway 
and south of Arrow, which contains and is 
zoned for heavy manufacturing uses. 


Commercial areas not directly serving a 
specific residential neighborhood include 
portions of Foothill Boulevard, Haven Ave- 
nue, Base Line, and the proposed regional 
shopping center. 


Community design policies concerning identi- 
fiable subareas of the City are grouped into 
three categories: 1) those affecting the 
identity of districts, 2) those affecting the 
identity of subareas or neighborhoods within 
districts, and 3) those integrating subareas 
and districts into the character of the City 
as a whole. The policies provide the basis 
for specific design guidelines and standards 
which can be developed as part of a neigh- 
borhood or district plan. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies are formulated to en- 
hance the vitality of neighborhoods and 
districts. 


Oo Develop and enhance the distinctiveness of 
existing and new residential neighborhoods 
and commercial and industrial districts. 


oO Facilitate social interaction among residents 
and users. 


oO Maintain and enhance the historic commu- 
nity. 


PORIGLES 


o Identifiable and variable districts within 
Rancho Cucamonga which are distinguish- 
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able by function and/or appearance should 
® be developed and maintained. 


o The edges of districts should be strength- 
ened through: 


the location of major noncommercial 
traffic corridors between rather than 
through identifiable districts; 


the use of setback and columnar street 
trees that create a dominant edge on 
major roadways that lie between dis- 
IPIGtS) .€.0). ec OOthillm as..an dividers be= 
tween Industrial Zone B and New Rancho 
Cucamonga; and 


changes in building form and materials 
visible from the roadway. 


The organization of districts should be 
legible by encouraging: 


higher density residential development 
near transit corridors and around the 
center of the district; 


the use of a few related primary tree 
species throughout the. district with 
differences in form corresponding to 
differences in use and importance. For 
example, a large evergreen round to 
columnar tree like the Shamal Ash 


(Fraxinus uhdei) might be used along 


secondary and collector streets in a 
residential district, a smaller deciduous, 
round headed tree of a similar color such 
as the Ginkgo (Ginkgo biloba) along local 
streets, and a round-to-pyramidal tree 
with some fall color such as the American 
Sweet gum (Liquidambar Styraciflua) in 
commercial centers. All these trees are 
somewhat related in form and color and 
provide an overall continuity but are 
distinctive enough to reflect different 
uses. 


o The centers of districts should be develop- 
ed as the functional and symbolic focus of 
the area. 


= Where historic centers exist, i.e, old 
Alta Loma, Cucamonga, North Town and 6 
Etiwanda, they should be upgraded and 
maintained as centers for the districts 
that have developed around them. 


- Neighborhood district plans should be 
prepared for North Town, for Old Alta 
Loma, Old Cucamonga, and_ Etiwanda 
areas, and for other historic centers if 
necessary to preserve their character 
and, at the same time, develop their 
functional value to the community. 


o Since the Chaffey College community has 
been developed through the years as a 
non-urban environment which reflects the 
natural character of the physical surround-. 
ings, any development adjacent to the 
campus should be designed to reflect the 
same values. Specific attention should be 
made to the following: 


- Proper scale and clustering of buildings 
- Use of natural landscaping materials 
- Avoidance of hard design and grading 
- Preservation of open character. 


o A schematic plan for the development of 
North Town primarily addressing its physi- 
cal form should include the following 
features. 


- New housing in the northeast and south- 
west sections of North Town should be 
clustered to provide some shared open 
space particularly along the Deer Creek. 
The setback from Deer Creek should 
serve aS a recreational corridor as well 
as a flood plain. 


- Surrounding areas should be developed 
in a way that minimizes impacts on North 
Town. 


- Industrial development shall be buffered 


to avoid any adverse environmental or 
visual impacts. 


- Recreational as well as functional links 
‘with the rest of the City should be 
provided in the form of a _ pedestrian/ 
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bicycle path running’ east-west and 
connecting with the Deer Creek corridor, 
the Cucamonga Creek corridor, and 
on-street bicycle routes. 


o Where no historic center exists in a dis- 
trict, e.g., Planned Communities, a center 
appropriate to the character of that dis- 
trict should be developed to serve the 
same functional and symbolic role. 


o Neighborhood Commercial Centers should 
be designed as human-scale, pedestrian 
oriented commercial areas. The following 
guidelines should be considered during the 
planning and design of centers. 


- Building designs should avoid expanses 
of blank walls. 


- Small, locally owned businesses should 
be encouraged. 


- The streetscape should be designed to 
encourage pedestrian use, including such 
elements as small pedestrian activity 
areas with sun and shade, drinking 
fountains, benches, public telephones, 
trash receptacles and newspaper stands. 


- Criteria for selecting street furniture 
should include durability, ease of main- 
tenance, consistency of materials and 
colors, ease of use for the physically 
disabled, and aesthetics. 


- Paving materials should be used to 
reinforce the special character of the 
center. Use of a different material than 
concrete, e.g., brick pavers or differ- 
ent. 


- Incorporated in public spaces should be 
the use of natural or predominantly local 
landscape materials such as rock, native 
vegetation, vine or citrus trees. Treat- 
ments of concrete, e.g. aggregate, 
color, texture or scoring, can extend 
into the street in the form of crosswalks 
and into the entrances of shops to create 
an overall unity. 
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Neighborhoods and Subareas 


- Street lighting should be varied in a 
similar manner at the center, and design 
should enhance’ historic communities 
identity. Centers should be~- more 
brightly illuminated than surrounding 
areas. This can be achieved by reduc- 
ing the spacing between standards, 
adding an additional fixture on each 
conventional standard at a lower level, 
or adding’ wall-mounted fixtures to 
illuminate the facades and entries to 
shops. 


o Identifiable and functional neighborhoods 


Or subareas within. districts should be 
developed and maintained. 


The edges of existing residential neigh- 
borhoods and industrial district subareas 
should be strengthened using the same 
design elements identified for district 
edges. 


The organization of residential neighbor- 
hoods should be developed in response to 
functional requirements, primarily accessi- 
bility to the neighborhood shopping 
center, and its physical form should re- 
flect that organization. 


- Higher density residential development 
should occur immediately around the 
neighborhood shopping center. 


- Bicycle and pedestrian and, to a lesser 
extent, equestrian paths and_ routes 
should converge at the neighborhood 
shopping center. 


- Major transit stops should be located at 
neighborhood shopping centers. 


- Neighborhood service center and parks 
should be located adjacent to or near the 
pedestrian oriented shopping center. 


- The use of tree planting should be used 
to reinforce neighborhood organization as 
described for district organization. 


The organization of industrial subareas 
should respond to the functional require- 
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a 


Micro-Neighborhoods 


ments, of. its Primary use(s) and trans- 
portation mode(s). 


o The centers of neighborhoods and subareas 
should be developed as functional and 
social focal points. Centers should be 
designed according to the same guidelines 
established for district centers. 


Oo A unique identity should be developed for 
each district and for each neighborhood 
and community using the elements identi- 
fied above so that each is different from 
the others. In particular, variations on 
the signage system, tree planting plan and 
the materials used in centers can establish 
differences among districts and neigh- 
borhoods. 


o Districts and neighborhoods should be 


integrated into the overall City context 
through the use of clear linkage systems 
including: transit, open space, bicycle and 
pedestrian routes, and signing. 


oO Residential areas should be developed and 
comprised of distinctive micro-neighbor- 
hoods that accommodate a range of socio- 
economic and lifestyle needs. Each micro- 
neighborhood should be internally homo- 
geneous. 


- Each micro-neighborhood should be 
Physically and visually distinguishable 
from adjacent housing areas. 


- Dwelling units should be sited and 
designed so that they relate as a visual 
unit and share common vehicular and 
pedestrian access routes. 


LANDMARKS AND FOCAL POINTS 


In addition to the older neighborhoods of 
Alta Loma, North Town, Cucamonga, and 
Etiwanda, there are sites and structures in 
Rancho Cucamonga which are_ considered 
points of interest. The most prominent one 
is the old Virginia Dare Winery at the inter- 
section of Foothill and Haven. This vacant 
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building complex is recognized by nearly 
everyone in the community as a major source 
of identity for Rancho Cucamonga. Other 
landmarks include: Garcia House on Eti- 
wanda Avenue, Milliken Rancho on Arrow at 
Haven, which is now La Mancha Golf Driving 
Range; Cousins (Christmas) House on Archi- 
bald near 6th Street; Rains' House on 
Carnelian at Vineyard; Cucamonga Winery 
(Thomas Brothers) on Foothill at Vineyard; a 
group of stone houses along Hillside Avenue 
near Archibald; the intersection of Base Line 
Road and Turner/Hermosa Avenue; the old 
Etiwanda commercial area at the intersection 
of Etiwanda Avenue’ and Foothill; and 
Chaffey College campus on Haven Avenue. 
Figure IIIl-6 shows locations of landmarks 
and focal points. 


OBJEGTIVE 


The objective below and _ the subsequent 
policies should encourage the City to recog- 
nize and enhance its special heritage fea- 
tures and to develop new ones. 


o Preserve and enhance the special heritage 
features of citywide significance as land- 
marks and focal points. 


POLICIES 


0 Existing landmarks and focal points should 
be enhanced through physical improve- 
ments by the City and by private devel- 
opers. 


- Public improvements including street 
widening, installation of street lighting, 
and tree planting should be done in a 
manner that preserves the historic and 
rural integrity of landmarks and focal 
points. 


- Landmarks which qualify should be des- 
ignated as Historic Preservation Sites in 
addition to being designated as historic 
points of interest in the Cll 


- Incentives should be provided to encour- 
age adoptive reuse and/or compatible 
adjacent uses on sites on which historic 
or focal elements are located. 


o The City recognizes the significance of the 
intersection of Foothill Boulevard and 
Haven Avenue as a major geographic 
center of the City. Because the General 
Plan has a strong commitment to maintain a 
"rural open atmosphere", the development 
at this location should be reflective of that 
theme. Any plans for development at 
Foothill Boulevard and Haven Avenue 
should integrate the use of an open space 
atmosphere and theme with use of special 
landscape treatment. 


o New landmarks and focal points should be 
established to strengthen the identity of 
the City as an energy-conscious, transit- 
oriented, and_ self-sufficient community. 


- The proposed civic center should be 
developed as a functional center and as 
a symbol of the City's value and should 
reflect a connection with the City's 
history. 


- Elements that should be integrated into 
the image of that intersection include the 
Virginia Dare Winery, the Deer Creek 
Channel, grape vines and other features 
reflective of the role of the wine indus- 
try in the City's past. 


- The proposed regional shopping center 
at Foothill Boulevard and Devore Free- 
way will be a major landmark and focal 
point to motorists approaching the City. 
The center presents an opportunity to 
demonstrate the City's desire to become 
an energy-efficient community through 
energy conservation and renewable 
source applications at the center. 
Through design features and landscaping 
the center can reflect the City's history. 


- Each district and neighborhood center 
should be developed to express’ the 
City's values concerning energy, the 
importance of the individual, and the 
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City's history by relying on energy- 
efficient, humanscale design with an 
historic character. 


O Visitors' and residents' impressions of the 
City are influenced by conditions at the 
points of entry. Therefore, special atten- 
tion should be given to the development 
and design of these areas. Figure I1l1-6 
identifies gateways on _ the major road- 
ways--4th Street, Arrow Route, Foothill 
Boulevard and Base Line on the west and 
east; and Vineyard, Archibald, Haven and 
Milliken on the south. Gateways of pri- 
mary importance include the intersections 
of Haven and of Archibald at 4th, the 
intersections of Foothill and of Base Line 
at the City's western boundary the pro- 
posed Devore Freeway interchange at 
Foothill, and Foothill at the City's eastern 
boundary. In addition, the potential 
commuter rail stop on the Santa Fe railroad 
line would be a major transit gateway to 
the City and Industrial Area, particularly 
when developed as a multi-modal transpor- 
tation center. The following guidelines 
should be adopted to direct the devel- 
opment of gateway areas. 


- Gateway areas should be heavily land- 
scaped to reflect the quality and historic 
character of the City's environment and 
its agricultural history. 


- The character of travel routes landscap- 
ing should reflect that of the roadway 
(see Roadway section of this Element). 
For example, columnar trees reminiscent 
of the windrows should be used. 


- Trees should be Planted at a greater 
density at the gateways either through 
the use of double rather than single 
rows, more frequent Spacing or cluster- 
ing. 


- Where gateways occur at activity nodes, 
the architecture should reflect the same 
characteristics identified for focal points, 
i.€., energy efficiency, human scale, 
and historic character. 
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Oo Wineries have played a significant role in 
the culture and heritage of the Cityss0f, 
Rancho Cucamonga. Existing wineries that 
operate for the purpose of selling bottled 
wine, or as a historic landmark should be 
allowed to continue to operate and expand 
their operations to include restaurants, 
retail wine sales, gift shops, and other 
related activity. It is not meant to en- 
courage new wineries to begin operation 
within the City, but to preserve those 
wineries currently in operation. 


VIEWS AND VISUAL CORRIDORS 


Because of the landform and orientation of 
the gridiron street pattern, the views and 
visual corridors in Rancho Cucamonga are 
directed to north and_ south. As noted 
earlier, from the foothills of the mountains, 
long, open vistas to the south provide 
spectacular views of the City and beyond. 
These north-south views are particularly 
Pronounced along the straight alignments of 
Archibald, Haven, and Etiwanda Avenues. 
The County has officially designated the 
following scenic corridors within the City as 
part of its Scenic Routes Element: the 
Cucamonga Flood Channel, San _ Gabriel 
M.W.D. Aqueduct, and State Route 30 con- 
sisting of Highland Avenue and 19th Street. 
The latter is an east-west corridor near the 
foothill of the mountains, from which the 
views southward are significant and deserve 
protection. The intent of this section when 
combined with those on "Travel Routes" and 
"Landscaping" is to create a network of 
scenic corridors within the City which will 
orient the traveller and enhance both the 
foreground view and the distant view. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and subsequent policies 
shall assure that the City's natural scenic 
amenities are preserved. 
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Scale 


center line of 
scenic roadway 


o Protect and improve the scenic quality of 
the City. 


POLICIES 


Oo Improvements along open space corridors 
should provide views of the mountains from 
the corridors and views of the corridors 
from adjacent public and Private spaces. 


Oo Coordinate with the County so that views 
of the mountains from roadways designated 
as Scenic Routes and special landscaped 
roadways should be provided. 


Oo Buildings should be sited and designed so 
that a sequence of views from sidewalks 
and from vehicles on the roadways to the 
mountains is provided. 


o When the height of structures on the north 
side of east-west roadways would obstruct 
views of the mountains, structures and 
trees should be clustered to provide views 
between structures. 


0 On north-south roadways and open space 
corridors trees and structures should be 
used to frame and orient views at key 
points such as intersections. 


oO Where streets intersect or cross open 
space corridors, visual penetration into the 
corridors from the streets should be pro- 
vided. 


PATTERN AND SCALE OF BUILDING 
FORMS 


There are basically four types of building 
forms in the City today. One is the dwell- 
ing type, characterized by its small-scale 
grain -- not more than three stories high 
and typically covering 1,000 to 3,000 square 
feet of ground per unit. Another is the 
industrial building type, characterized by 
expansive ground coverage. While the 
industrial buildings are typically single story, 
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Patterns 


the manufacturing facilities require high 
ceilings to accommodate machineries and 
equipments. The third type includes office 
and institutional (e.g., campus) buildings 
which are usually multi-storied and popu- 
lation intensive. The fourth type is charac- 
terized by urban, activity-oriented facilities 
such as retail stores, shopping centers, 
churches and community centers. 


Within each of these four types is a range of 
variations in building form. In the residen- 
tial sector housing types range from the 
predominant single family detached tract 
house to duplexes, townhouses, fourplexes, 
and low-rise multifamily structures. 


The way that these building forms are pieced 
together and linked to one another plays a 
major role in defining the overall organiza- 
tion of the City. It also determines, to a 
large extent, the liveability of the City's 
environment and the freedom of choice avail- 
able to residents in the use of their built 
environment. 


Diversity of lifestyles encompasses many 
aspects of the physical environment. In 
both direct and indirect ways the built 
environment fosters or inhibits the pursuit 
of varying lifestyles. Among the more 
apparent physical expressions of built envi- 
ronment are: housing types; relationships 
between places of residence and _ work, 
shopping, recreation, and cultural opportu- 
nities; and transportation choices. 


On a Citywide basis three variations are 
reflected in the range of urban pattern 
alternatives, extending from rural to urban. 
The rural pattern allows for lifestyles that 
are closely related to the outdoors and to 
economic livelihood emanating from natural 
resources. The suburban pattern allows for 
family-oriented lifestyles that relate to both 
the outdoor recreational aspects of the home 
as well as to the economic and social benefits 
of close interaction in an urban context. 


The urban patterns relate to a greater 


degree to reduced dependencies upon the 
automobile, and to mixed use centers that 
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permit greater exposure, and convenience in 
access to, a wider array of goods and ser- 
vices. 


In accommodating distinctive lifestyles 
through the accommodation of various de- 
velopment patterns, particular concern is 
Placed on the ways in which the patterns 
relate to each other. The City has evolved 
into a form in which the transition between 
patterns is gradual and progressively homo- 
geneous. That is, those patterns that are 
most compatible with each other have been 
located adjacent to each other, resulting in a 
Progression of patterns from rural to subur- 
ban to urban. The existing pattern can be 
intensified to "read" more strongly. Diver- 
sity of form not only provides a choice of 
lifestyle for residents but visual interest as 
well. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective below and _ the subsequent 
policies are intended to create a diversity of 
building forms and patterns. 


oO Provide a_ diversity of physical forms, 
linked to one another by a Variety of 
transportation modes and organized to 
reinforce the overall form of the City. 


POEIGTES 


Oo A range of housing types should be pro- 
vided within the City. 


o A range of commercial and public facilities 
at the regional, citywide and neighborhood 
scales should be accessible to City resi- 
dents. 


o Those commercial and Public facilities 
should be accessible to residential areas by 
pedestrian, bicycle, public transit and 
automobile routes. 
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o Mixed use should be encouraged in district 
centers to provide immediate access to 
commercial and public facilities for those 
who desire it. 


o The density and intensity of building form 
should increase toward the center of the 
City. 


SITING AND BUILDING DESIGN 


The design of individual structures, espec- 
ially in the residential areas of the City; is 
probably the most important aspect of com- 
munity design for residents of Rancho Cuca- 
monga. Buildings represent the living and 
working environment of most people. 


A building's design is important not only 
from the perspective of its inhabitants but 
also as it interrelates with the natural envi- 
ronment and with other elements of built 
form to create the overall character of the 
City. 


SBIJECTIVE 


The objective below and the subsequent 
policies, in conjunction with those expressed 
in the Housing and Energy Elements, shall 
provide guidance for improving the design of 
the buildings and their relationship to the 
surrounding environment. 


o Design buildings to maximize social goals 
and to minimize adverse environment im- 
pacts and resource consumption. 


POLICIES 


© Hillside development should minimize alter- 
ation of the natural landform and provide 
visual access to the natural areas for 
residents. (Hillside development is 
covered in greater detail in "Land Resour- 
ces", Chapter IV.) 
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Residential units along hillside roads 
should be clustered to reduce road 
length and thus the extent of disrup- 
tion. 


Extensive regrading of sites and the 
creation of "pads" for housing units 
should be avoided. Instead, units 
should be fitted to the land and regard- 
ing limited to portions of the site cover- 
ed by the structure. 


Structures should be sited to retain 
outward views from each unit. Special 
attention should be given to the design 
of roofs and the selection of roofing 
materials when they can be seen from 
adjacent residences or public spaces. 


oO Natural space heating, cooling, ventilation 
and daylighting should be provided 
through siting, building design, and 
landscaping. 
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The design of commercial and light 
industrial buildings should emphasize 
natural ventilation and daylighting. 


The design of residential buildings 
should emphasize natural space heating, 
cooling and ventilation. 


Structures and vegetation should be 
located a distance of two times their 
height from the base of a south-facing 
window or solar collector to avoid ob- 
structing solar access to the window or 
collector. 


Trees should be planted adjacent to the 
east and west walls of buildings to 
Provide summer cooling. 


Buildings should be sited and designed 
to take advantage of summertime breezes 
for cooling and ventilation. 


Siting and landscaping should be used to 
buffer winds from the northeast and the 
southwest. 


- Outdoor spaces should be designed for 
year-round use, i.e., a private shaded 
area Om the’ north “or east side for 
summertime use and a protected south- 
facing area for wintertime. 


o Structures and sites should be designed to 
provide for both privacy and social inter- 
action. 


- A private indoor and outdoor zone 
should be provided for each dwelling 
unit in which inhabitants have minimal 
visual and auditory contact with neigh- 
bors. 


- A semi-private outdoor space between 
the dwelling unit and public open space 
should be provided in which eye contact 
and face-to-face social contact can be 
initiated when desired. 


- Public areas adjacent to dwellings should 
be provided over which residents have 
visual and auditory supervision. 


o Sufficient outdoor living space should be 
provided in a manner that ensures pri- 
vacy, convenience, and accommodation of 
outdoor activities associated with the 
residents for whom it is intended (e.g., 
families with children, students, childless 
couples). 


- All housing structures containing more 
than one dwelling unit should provide 
sufficient private outdoor space. 


- The minimum dimensions for ground level 
private outdoor space should be 12 feet 
(i.e., sufficient in width to accommodate 
a moderate sized table with chairs). 
The minimum dimension for upper floor 
private outdoor space should be six feet 
(i.e., sufficient space for seating and 
circulation). 


- Private outdoor space should be directly 


accessible from major living areas (i.e., 
living room, family room, gedining room). 


Tre 


3 UNITS MAX. 

- Outdoor space should be at the same 
elevation as the indoor space to which it 
relates. (Exceptions should be con- 
sidered on steeper hillside lots. ) 


- Ground level outdoor space should be 
screened from view by a wall, screen or 
hedge at least five feet but not more 
than eight feet high. 


t - The majority of the space should be 

ar an Ip paved in durable materials with relief 
Provided by ground covers. The design 

should be flexible enough to permit 

owners or tenants to arrange and land- 


scape the space to meet their needs and 
NO ENTRANCE AMBIGUITY tastes. 


0 Individual dwelling units should be distin- 
guishable from one another. 


- Separate readily identifiable entrances. 


- Identifiable subunits that can be differ- 
entiated by their relationship, 6cg.5, the 
unit on the right or the center, should 
be established. 


- Subtle variation in color, materials or 
detailing. Overall, consistent colors and 
materials should be maintained but differ- 
ences can be introduced in window or 
door trim. 


- Variations in landscape design and 
materials compatible with historic com- 
munity image. 


- Permit and facilitate modifications of 
exteriors of units and landscaping by 
residents. 


0 Buildings and related outdoor spaces 
should be designed to avoid abrupt 
changes in building scale. These guide- 
lines should be followed in residential and 
in neighborhood citywide commercial areas. 


- Structures higher than two stories 


should emphasize horizontal as well as 
VARYING ENTRANCES vertical appearance, €.g., by the use of 
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Projection of recession of stories, bal- 
conies, horizontal fenestration, changes 
in roof levels or planes. 


Wreesi.or outdoor structures, (e.ga, 
arbors) should be used to soften the 
change in scale between the ground 
plane and structures of more than two 
stories. 


Detailing should be used to convey a 
more personal scale. 


o Parking areas should be designed to pre- 
vent the visual disruption and increase in 
ambient air temperature and to minimize 
the intrusion of auto noise and lights. 


Parking spaces should be located at least 
10 feet from residences unless provided 
for in an attached garage or carport. 


Open parking which faces onto glazed 
windows or doors lower than six feet 
from the parking lot elevation should be 
separated by a fence, wall or dense 
hedge at least four and a half feet high. 


Access roads should be no closer than 15 
feet from residences and should be sited 
and screened to prevent lights from 
shining directly into windows. 


Trees should be planted at intervals of 
10 feet less than the mature diameter of 
the trees along the perimeter of each 
parking bay. Trees should achieve a 
mature diameter of not less than 30 feet 
unless solar access would be obstructed. 
In that case, smaller trees should be 
used. 


Lighting should be provided but should 
not adversely affect adjoining resi- 
dences. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Specific implementation measures have been 
identified in conjunction with policies. A 
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generalized discussion of implementation and 
financing techniques not already identified is 
provided here. 


The availability of funds for the City itself 
to implement community design projects is 
limited. For the most part, community 
design is the result of incremental private 
development. The role of the City is to 
coordinate that development so that the 
physical result is consistent with the policies 
identified in this Plan. The City's tools 
range from regulatory procedures including 
zoning and Subdivision Map Act processes, 
to design review combined with the imposi- 
tion of conditions on approval of a project. 


Zoning. Conventional or special purpose 
zoning can be used to establish height 
limits, floor area ratios, open space require- 
ments, setbacks and aé variety of other 
physical characteristics. Zoning may apply 
to entire districts or to specific sites in the 
case of special purpose, overlay or floating 
zones. Overlay or floating zones could be 
used to establish design requirement for 
scenic areas, historic sites, view corridors, 
natural areas, or scenic corridors. As an 
example, conventional zoning or special 
historic site zoning can be employed to limit 
uses, signage, parking, building heights, 
vegetation and other characteristics to those 
that will be consistent with the character of 
the existing landmark or focal point and to 
limit density, lot coverage and setbacks to 
allow for full development without affecting 
the historic or focal element(s) on the site. 


Building Block Zoning. Building block 
zoning replaces conventional zoning, which 
universally and rigidly applies a limited 
number of zoning districts, with a system 
which recognizes that a wide range of dis- 
tricts with different combinations of per- 
mitted uses, building forms, heights, floor 
area, setbacks, and open space requirements 
are necessary to respond to the varied 
conditions found in urban areas. Determi- 
nation of the appropriate combination of 
these elements requires consideration of 
many factors. These include localized site 
conditions (natural and man-built), public 
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policy responses to these conditions, and 
other expected or desired future conditions 
which cannot be adequately addressed by 
conventional, uniformly applied zoning dis- 
trict regulations. 


Building block zoning regulations are split 
into three major parts: 1) use unit, 2) de- 
velopment unit, and 3) special area unit. 
The use unit defines what uses, or combi- 
nations of uses, are permissible and allows 
the community to make this selection inde- 
pendent of building form, height, coverage, 
density or other physical characteristics of 
development. In turn, the development unit 
specifies how uses can be developed. Spe- 
cifications on the various development char- 
acteristics are again selected independently. 
A series of schedules set ranges and limits 
for variables including density, lot size, 
building form, floor area, height, coverage, 
setback and open space. These are present- 
ed in tables and selection can be made from 
each of the tables to create a set of regula- 
tions uniquely suited to a specific situation. 
At a minimum, each parcel of land is subject 
to use unit plus development unit regulations 
which apply only to it and other parcels 
which are similarly situated. As dictated by 
special circumstances, a parcel may also be 
subject to special area regulations. 


The special area unit is similar to many 
overlay or additive zones already used in 
zoning ordinances. It applies to sites that 
have geologic, topographical, biological, 
scenic or other unusual constraints or 
values. Additional standards are written for 
these sensitive areas. 


Specific Plans. The overlay or floating zone 
only addresses the character of development 


in a limited area that relates to a single 
concern. It cannot be used to deal with an 
entire district or neighborhood. To regulate 
an entire area in an integrated manner, the 
Specific Plan concept can be used. The 
California Government Code allows prepara- 
tion of specific plans to regulate site devel- 
opment, including specification of type of 
use permitted, allowable density, building 
placement and bulk, areas to remain in open 
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space, and provisions for roadways, utili- 
ties, and landscaping. These provisions 
Provide greater flexibility than is possible 
with conventional zoning, since under the 
specific plan conditions are established based 
on specific site conditions. With these 
Provisions, requirements can be varied from 
one legal parcel to another to help achieve a 
coordinated development. 


The specific plan alternative, therefore, is 
well suited to the needs of certain areas in 
the City including the Industrial Area, the 
North Town Area, the civic center vicinity, 
and the undeveloped residential area east of 


Haven and north of Foothill. Since it will 
Provide the flexibility to adjust regulations 
to the specific needs of each area. In 


contrast conventional zoning would require 
the creation of numerous zoning districts 
within each land use or the creation of 
several standardized districts to be applied 
within each land use. The former zoning 
approach would create major administrative 
problems while the latter would not ade- 
quately address localized conditions and 
needs. 


Design Review. Design review is an essen- 


tial tool for influencing the design of private 
projects. It provides the City with the 
opportunity to require changes in the design 
of buildings, and streets within or adjacent 
to the project sites to meet the City's overall 
design objectives. Design review is an 
established function in the City and should 
be used to guide future development. 


o The guidelines formulated in the element 
shall be used to assist the City in re- 
viewing development Proposals, and should 
be made available to enable developers to 
respond to the City's design objectives. 


Oo In particular, the City's design review and 
residential assessment procedures should 
be revised to reflect the community's high 
standards for design, as outlined in this 
Element. 
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Development Incentives. Incentives can be 


offered to encourage developers to go be- 
yond what is required by design review 
guidelines. If incentives are used, a coor- 
dinated program regulating their application 
should be developed. Incentives are partic- 
ularly applicable to the encouragement of 
energy efficient design and preservation of 
landmarks and focal points. 


Incentive mechanisms may be positive or 
negative. Positive incentives encourage 
participation in energy efficiency programs, 
for example, by reducing their front-end 
costs or by eliminating barriers to their use. 
Reductions in front-end costs include tax 
credits, low interest loans and_ grants. 
Elimination of barriers includes the guarantee 
of solar access, flexibility of zoning and 
subdivision regulations to accommodate 
energy-efficient design and adoption of the 
Uniform Solar Energy Code to. establish 
guidelines for installation and approval of 
solar collectors. 


Negative incentives encourage participation 
by artificially increasing energy costs, 
through use taxes, differential rate sched- 


_ ules or related devices. 


Acquisition. Although limited in its applica- 
bility because of fiscal constraints, the City 
can. still acquire easements that protect 
landmarks and focal points and preserve 
scenic corridors. The acquisition of nega- 
tive scenic easements prevents the property 
owner from undertaking some action that 
would detract from the scenic value being 
protected. Such values may include the 
desire to preserve the exterior appearance of 
a building facade or an existing view of the 
San Gabriel Mountains. Negative easements 
can be acquired through purchase, condem- 
nation, or donation. 


Education. Education may well be one of the 
most important implementation tools available 
to the City. An understanding of community 
design objectives and their importance in 
creating a City that satisfies the overall 
design goals described at the outset can 
serve as a key motivation for citizens to 
demand better design. The Tree Planting 
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Guidelines are a prime example where dis- 
semination of information will benefit the 
City. These guidelines, as well as others 
described in this Element, should be in- 
cluded in instructions to developers. Great- 
er publicity of the work performed by the 
Design Review Committee and the Historic 
Preservation Commission would serve to focus 
Public attention on these important compo- 
nents of community design. Neighboring 
cities should be informed of the City's land- 
scaping provisions in order to emphasize the 
distinction between city boundaries. 


Implementation through education relies on 
demonstrating the benefits of Program to its 
target audience. The Citizens Advisory 
Committee, created to provide public input 
into the general planning process, is an 
excellent vehicle for transmitting information 
to other members of the community. Other 
mechanisms for communication design objec- 
tives include advertising, workshops with 
Various public and private groups, and 
individual consultation. 
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IV ENVIRONMENTAL 
»s RESOURCES 


INTRODUCTION 


The Environmental Resources Super-Element 
contains provisions that relate to the conser- 
vation and management of the City's natural 
resources. The super-element identifies 
those areas of significant value to the com- 
munity and proposes policies for the follow- 
ing resources: 


land 

water 

plants and animals 
open space 
energy 
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The policies are aimed at ensuring that the 
development of the City does not destroy or 
interfere with the intrinsic value of these 
resources. 


The intent of this Super-Element is not to 
prohibit development or the use of land in 
natural resource areas. In fact, the under- 
lying premise is to increase access to areas 
of educational scientific interest and _ to 
encourage the City to manage its resources 
using sound conservation principles. With- 
out guidance on where and how much devel- 
opment may occur, the City's environmental 
resources may become inaccessible or worse, 
destroyed. Because the City is not fully 
developed, there is an excellent opportunity 
to preserve resources and ensure that they 
are used and managed wisely. With repect 
to energy, the City has the chance to mini- 
mize its dependence on non-renewable energy 
resources which will diminish in supply and 
become increasingly costly, and begin to look 
at more efficient, cost-effective ways of pro- 
ducing energy. The Environmental Re- 
sources Super-Element is devoted to that 
purpose. 


Ag. 


Legal Basis 


State law requires cities and counties to 
identify environmental resources and to pre- 
pare and implement policies relating to the 
utilization and management of these re- 
sources. The specific sections of the 
Government Code that are addressed by this 
element include: 


o Section 65302(d) which requires the pre- 
paration of a conservation element to spe- 
cify policies for the conservation, devel- 
opment, and utilization of natural re- 
sources including water and its hydraulic 
force, forests, soils, rivers, and other 
waters, harbors, fisheries, wildlife, min- 
erals, and other natural resources. 


o Section 65302(e) which requires prepara- 
tion of an open space element that ad- 
dresses the use of land for preservation of 
natural resources, managed producton of 
resources, outdoor recreation, and public 
health and safety. 


o Section 65303 permits a community to pre- 
pare additional elements if they are felt to 
be important. Rancho Cucamonga recog- 
nizes the realities of energy shortages, 
and therefore, an Energy Element is being 
included in the Environmental Resources 
Super-Element. The element addresses the 
need to conserve energy as well as to look 
at alternatives to the use of nonerenewable 
energy sources. 


The legislative intent in requiring the pre- 
paration of conservation and open space ele- 
ments is obviously far reaching. The areas 
of concern covered by these two elements 
clearly overlap areas addressed in the public 
facilities, community design, and _ public 
health and safety elements of this Plan. In 
particular, those policies identifying open 
spaces for recreational activities are found in 
the recreation section of the Public Facilities 
Element; those policies identifying the design 
and use of open space, including viewsheds, 
landmarks, and _ historic centers are con- 
tained in the Community Design Element; and 
those policies identifying open spaces for the 
protection of public health and safety are 
found in the Public Health and Safety Super- 
Element. The discussion of open space here 
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brings together all those policies influencing 
the conservation of open space, as defined 
by Government Code Section 65560. 


Similarly, the implication of changing our 
energy consumption pattern is felt in all 
aspects of our lives. As a result, policies 
contained in each of the elements in the 
Land Use and Development Super-Element 
have already addressed a number of energy- 
related issues. 


LAND RESOURCES 


Land resources refer to agriculturally pro- 
ductive soils, and landforms. Situated on a 
gently sloping plain, the City is character- 
ized by well-drained soils deposited by 
streams originating in the mountains to the 
north. Although none of the soil associ- 
ations comprising the planning area are 
particularly suited to large scale agricultural 
production, certain irrigated crops, especial- 
ly citrus fruits and wine grapes, have been 
successfully commercially-produced in the 
past. The areas that are mostly conducive 
to crop production have been, for the most 
part, overlain by residential development. 
The only undeveloped portions of Rancho 
Cucamonga considered conducive for agricul- 
tural production are centered around Base 
Line, Etiwanda, Summit, and East Avenue. 
As shown in Figure IV-1, this area repre- 
sents a relatively small portion of the plann- 
ing area. (For a discussion of soil types, 
their susceptibility to erosion, and _ their 
suitability for development, refer to 
"Geologic Hazards" in Chapter V.) 


Mineral resources such as sand and gravel 
are available only to a limited extent and 
probably have only limited profitability for 
extraction. The resources of value are not 
so much those of a productive nature, but 
those of a scenic, aesthetic value. 


These resources include the foothills and 


Red Hill, landforms that provide a visual 
relief to the otherwise level terrain. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies, in conjuncton with those 
contained in "Community Design" and "Geo- 
logic Hazards", are designed to guide the 
City's decisions on the management and con- 
servation of its land resources. 


o Establish proper soil management tech- 
niques to reduce the adverse effects of 
erosion. 


Oo Minimize alteration of the landform in the 
foothills. 


o Prevent premature elimination of agricul- 
tural land whenever feasible. 


POLICIES 


o The City shall encourage developers to 
minimize, through proper site planning, 
the amount of site grading needed for 
development and utility construction. 


o Every effort should be made to preserve 
the existing vegetative cover, since this 
cover greatly reduces both wind and soil 
erosion. 


o Land should be graded and landscaped in 
workable increments to avoid exposing vast 
expanses of bared earth at any given time. 
However, if the soil is to remain exposed 
for more than thirty days, temporary sed- 
iment erosion control measures should be 
required to protect disturbed areas. A 
variety of different control measures are 
available, including the following: 


Vegetative. For long term protection, 
particularly in areas susceptible to erosion, 
sodding and the planting of shrubs, peren- 
nial grasses, and trees should be con- 
sidered. Temporary measures are intended 
primarily to protect the site during and 
after grading operations and while more 
permanent cover is maturing. Examples of 
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Base Line { 
Foothill 


such measures include topsoiling, mulches, 
and annual grasses. 


Structural. These are man-made measures 
typically designed to attentuate the flow of 
runoff or to trap sediments. Most effec- 
tive when used in conjunction with vegeta- 
tive measures, they range from simple, 
temporarily and Strategically placed straw 
bales to more complex and elaborate sedi- 
mentation basins. Examples of structural 
measures include berms, dikes, diversion 
channels, and ponds. 


Oo Development in the foothills, defined as 
having slopes greater than 10 percent, 
should relate to the slope in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the hillside, minimize 
disruption of natural ground form, and be 
clustered to retain the maximum amount of 
open space. (Slope variations in the 
Planning area are shown on Figure V-1 in 
the Geologic Hazards section of Chapter 
44) 


o Development should be oriented to the 
natural terrain and _ follow’ the natural 
contours. 


Oo Development should be concentrated to 
preserve open spaces, protect natural 
features, and offer views to residents, 
Particularly for residents in the hillside 
area. 


o Development should enhance the natural 
surroundings by minimizing grading, by 
using appropriate construction materials 
and colors, by retaining natural vegeta- 
tion. Cut and fill grades in cluster de- 
velopments should be limited to a 3 to 1 
slope. 


0 Slope/Development Guidelines, Table [Views 
shall serve as guidelines within a particu- 
lar slope zone, with the exception that 
where approved by the Planning Commis- 
sion, the guidelines for one zone may be 
applied to limited portions of an adjacent 
zone in order to permit the extension of a 
logical design concept. 
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Slope 


Zone 


TABLE IV-| 


SLOPE/DEVELOPMENT GUIDELINES 


Percent Natural Slope 
Less than 10% 


10% - 19.9% 


20% - 29.9% 


30% - 39.9% 


Greater than 40% 


Guideline 


This is not a hillside condition. Grading* with conventional 
fully padded lots and terracing are acceptable. 


Development with grading may occur in this zone, but existing 
landforms must retain their natural character. Padded building 
sites are permitted on these slopes, but split level architec- 
tural prototypes, with stacking and clustering are expected. 


Special hillside architectural and design techniques are re- 
quired within zone 3. Architectural prototypes are expected to 
conform to the natural landform. Mass grading is to be dis- 
couraged. 


Development should not normally be approved within this zone, 
except for less visually prominent slopes, and then only in 
areas where it can be clearly demonstrated that safety, envi- 
ronmental and aesthetic impacts will be minimized. Only 
limited grading** is expected. 


This is an excessive slope and development should be prohibited 
for public safety purposes and because of the difficulty of pro- 
viding services. 


*Movement for redistribution of earth over large areas. However, disruption of the landform, 
drainage patterns, and on-site surface terrain and vegetation should be avoided. 


**The movement of earth for small projects such as individual building foundations, driveways, 
local roads, utility excavation, etc. 


o Within the hillside designation limited de- 
velopment potential exists NO more than 2 
dwelling units per acre. Appropriate 
environmental studies should be made to 
determine environmental constraints prior 
to review of any development Proposal. 
Environmental studies will be used to help 
determine the extent and density of resi- 
dential development. 


o The open space designation defines areas 
where land will remain essentially open. 
However, after appropriate environmental 
studies, some limited areas for residential 
development Opportunity may exist. Resj- 
dential development shall not exceed 1 unit 
per 10 buildable acres density. 


oO Where road construction is permitted in the 
foothills, the extent of vegetation and 
Visual disruption should be minimized by 
combined use of retainining structures and 
regrading to approximate the natural 
grades. The height of the retaining walls 
should be limited to approximately three 
feet, to avoid obstruction of motorists! and 
Ppedestrians' field of vision. 


Oo Where retaining structures are required 
for hillside roads, efforts should be made 
to integrate these with foundation walls of 
realted residents and whenever possible, 
natural materials should be used in the 
construction of the wall (i.e. rock Facing) 


WATER RESOURCES 


Lying within the Upper Santa Ana Water- 
shed, Rancho Cucamonga is drained by the 
Cucamonga, Deer, Demens, Etiwanda and San 
Sevaine Creeks. Although most of these 
streams are perennial in the upper canyons 
where they originate, by the time they reach 
the valley floor, most of the flow has been 
depleted either through -— diversions for 
agricultural or domestic use or for ground- 
water recharge. Because of flood hazards, 
most of the watercourses traversing the 
Planning area have been or are Proposed for 
improvements by the County Flood Control! 
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District. (Further discussion of flood haz- 
ards is found in Chapter V.) 


In an area of Califoria that must rely heavily 
on imported water supplies, Rancho Cuca- 
monga is fortunate in having two important 
local sources of water. Groundwater basins 
currently provide the City with most of its 
water supplies. Both are currently replen- 
ished by natural precipitation and through a 
number of spreading grounds and percolation 
basins. As the City develops and 
approaches full maturation, a greater percen- 
tage of this supply will be derived from sur- 
face flows in the canyons to the north of the 
City. These two local sources of water are 
identified in Figure |V-2. 


Future development in the area will have two 
major impacts on water resources. First, 
the ability for precipitation to seep into the 
ground and recharge the groundwater basin 
may be reduced because the present natural 
ground cover will be replaced by pavement 
and structures that do not permit percola- 
TION; Second, studies nationwide have 
indicated that stormwaters from urban areas 
are generally more polluted than stormwaters 
from natural areas. Thus, the transition of 
Rancho Cucamonga to a more. urbanized 
environment could affect water quality. The 
primary issue the objectives and the policies 
address is the need to ensure sensitive man- 
agement and protection of the City's water 
supply. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies, in conjunction with 
those expressed in the Community Design 
Element, shall guide the City's decisions on 
the protection and enhancement of its water 
resource. 


o Protect areas capable of replenishing 
groundwater supplies. 


o Retain the natural drainage of the area as 
much as possible. 
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a FIGURE IV-2) NATURAL RESOURCES 
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CITY OF RANCHO CUCAMONGA 
GENERAL PLAN 


o Encourage and promote programs to con- 
serve water. 


o Protect waterways from indiscriminate 
erosion and pollution. 


o Encourage ways to promote ground water 
recharge. 


PORICIES 


o Development in areas suitable for ground- 
water replenishment as shown in Figure 
IV-2 should be clustered to promote infil- 
tration and to maintain open space. 


o Structures to retain precipitation and 
runoff on-site should be integrated into 
the design of the development where 
appropriate. Measures that may be used 
to minimize runoff and to enhance infiltra- 
tion include Dutch drains, precast concrete 
lattice blocks and bricks, terraces, diver- 
sions, runoff spreaders, seepage pits, and 
recharge basins. 


o The City shall urge the County Flood 
Control District and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to construct flood control 
works that facilitate public access to the 
waterways for recreational purposes. Ma- 
terials other than concrete should be con- 
sidered where appropriate to create a 
natural appearance. 


o The City shall continue to support the 
Cucamonga County Water Districts efforts 
to develop the canyon water supply an to 
encourage water conservation. Water con- 
servation techniques appropriate for new 
and existing development include: 


- installing flow restrictors in showers, 
- repairing leaky water fixtures, and 
- promoting drought resistant, low main- 
tenance vegetation. 


o If at some point in the future, a waste- 
water treatment plant is located in the City 
or if developers install sewage package 


plants to meet the need of their projects, 
the reuse of treated wastewater for irriga- 
tion of parkways, golf courses, landscaped 
areas, and parks and for industrial pro- 
cesses should be considered. 


oO Development over or immediately adjacent 
to any watercourse or body of water 
should be designed to ensure that water 
quality is not adversely affected by soil 
erosion, by direct discharge of potentially 
harmful substances, by ground leaching 
from storage of raw materials, fuel pro- 
ducts or wastes, by floating debris, or by 
runoff from the site. Buildings and park- 
ing lots should be designed to prevent 
points of concentrated water flow over the 
bank. 


Oo Grading shall be done in a manner that 
ensures erosion will not be accelerated. 
Graded areas shall be restored to the 
extent possible to approximate the natural 
pattern of drainage. (Further policies to 
Protect soil resources and avoid erosion 
hazards are contained in the Geologic 
Hazards section of Chapter V.) 


o All construction to assure that the soil will 
be well secured to prevent unnecessary 
erosion, siltation of creeks, and sedimenta- 
tion of water bodies. 


o Where erosion or water runoff is not a 
problem, encourage use of onsite water 
recharge such as dry walls. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL RESOURCES 


Rancho Cucamonga is situated in an area 
where the species of two distinct environ- 
ments, desert mountain and coast, intermix. 
This area known as an ecotone results in a 
rich diversification of plant and wildlife not 
found elsewhere. 


These areas are characterized by the South- 
ern California streamside woodland associa- 
tion, a riparian community of biological 
value. The greatest diversity of life forms 
are detected in the area's canyons, including 
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Cucamonga, Deer, Day, Etiwanda, and by 
the’ “creeks. ~ Within’ the City, Angalls and 
Thorpe canyons provide excellent examples 
of the diversity of the streamside woodland 
association. The dense stands of large oak, 
sycamore, toyon, hardtack and native ferns 
are indicative of the natural beauty and 
biological significance of the streamside 
woodlands. These areas are of great impor- 
tance as habitats for local and migratory 
birds that use the area seasonally. 


Other vegetative communities found in the 
area include the coastal sage scrub associa- 
tion on the valley floor, the alluvial associa- 
tion at the head of the canyons, the hard 
chaparral association of the foothills, and the 
open wash association in the washes. The 
approximate distribution of these associations 
is seen in Figure !1V-2. The most common 
types of vegetation found in the foothills and 
canyons include chamise, toyon, black sage, 
coastal sagebrush, California buckwheat, and 
ceanothus. On the valley floor, urbanization 
and agricultural activities have modified the 
native vegetation. There are no rare plants 
found in the planning area, although native 
and relict plants are of local significance. 


Introduced plants, citrus groves, and vine- 
yards have replaced the native vegetation 
within the City. Many of the vineyards are 
now abandoned and are in various stages of 
field succession; i.e., native vegetation is 
establishing itself again. 


Extensive stands of blue gum and other 
eucalyptus species were planted in Etiwanda 
and Alta Loma to protect agricultural activ- 
ities from winds. The recent urbanization of 
Alta Loma has reduced its eucalyptus win- 
drows to small areas along Cucamonga Creek 
and at the top of Hermosa Street. 


A variety of wildlife inhabit these vegetative 
associations. In the foothills and canyons, 
quails, coyotes, doves, rabbits, deer, song- 
birds, lizards, snakes, and small rodents are 


common. Further south, animal communities 
are those typically more tolerant of man's 
presence. These species include crows, 


house sparrows, starlings, other songbirds, 


reptiles, rabbits, and small rodents. Al- 
though there are no unique or endangered 
species among those species identified during 
past field surveys, the loss of vegetative 
cover and food resources from encroaching 
urban development has reduced the habitat 
for many wildlife species. 


The greatest threat to these resources is 
urbanization. Areas of chaparral and coastal 
sage scrub have been affected the most. 
The protection and conservation of these 
Plant and animal communities are primary 
concerns and it is toward these ends that 
the objectives and policies below have been 
formulated. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies, in concert with those 
contained in the Community Design Element, 
shall guide the City on its decisions on the 
preservation and management of its plant and 
animal resources. 


Oo Help to preserve lands having biological 
significance especially riparian (water- 
related) areas and their associated wood- 
land vegetation. 


o Encourage retention of areas with signifi- 
cant native vegetation and habitat value. 


o Help to protect natural areas for ecologic, 
educational, and other scientific study 
Purposes. 


o Encourage the use of native plant materi- 
ials as much as possible. 


POLTGIES 


o The City shall consider the streamside 
woodland associations along the Cuca- 
monga, Deer, Day, Etiwanda and Lytle 
Creek Canyons as areas of natural signi- 
ficance and limit the encroachment of 
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development into these areas (see Figure 
IVie3):. The canyons contain’ the only 
native and relict trees of the area and 
without appropriate protection may be 
adversely affected. 


- Development proposed in these commu- 
nities of riparian, or water-related, 
corridor shall be permitted only after a 
site specific investigation is conducted to 
define the extent and fragility of the 
riparian community, and to propose mea- 
sures to mitigate any impacts on the 
community stemming from land distur- 
bance or other site development. Pre- 
servation of mature native woodland 
trees, prevention of soil erosion, and 
maintenance of open space shall be 
primary concerns. 


- Only clustered single-family residential 
units should be permitted in the wood- 
land associations. 


- Roads or buildings shall be setback from 
the riparian corridor to avoid damage to 
the woodland associations. Mines "City 
shall review proposed development plans 
and the site investigations in arriving at 
an adequate setback distance. 


Removal of natural vegetation shall be min- 
imized in all new developments. The 
cutting of mature native woodland trees 
shall be prohibited. 


Natural areas which can be used for edu- 
cational or other scientific purposes are 
particularly important and high priority 
should be given to retaining them in their 
natural state. Examples of such areas 
include Thorpe and Angalls Canyons, and 
the wash areas near the heads of the Deer, 
Day and Cucamonga Canyons. The City, 
in conjunction with Chaffey Community 
College, should identify valuable natural 
areas, and encourage the protection of 
these areas. 


Areas used for nature study on publicly 
owned land should be reserved for that 
purpose. Unique areas should, wherever 


possible, be acquired by public agencies 
or preserved by other means. High pri- 
ority should be given to acquiring sites 
near or adjacent to schools. 


o Native and drought-resistant plant species 
should be used for landscaping where they 
will not aggravate fire hazards. These 
plants are identified in Table |1V-2. 


The City should encourage, where appropri- 
ate, landscape areas designed to attract wild- 
life. 


Low fire hazard landscape materials should 
be used in areas prone to fire hazards. 


Further detail on plant materials and land- 
scaping is found in "Community Design". 


o Wildlife and natural vegetation should be 
protected from indiscriminate use of dan- 
gerous pesticides and herbicides where 
topography and wind can facilitate the 
spread of these substances and accident- 
ally harm plants and animals. 


OPEN SPACE 


As a basic environmental resource of every 
city, open space serves a wide variety of 
essential functions. According to Govern- 
ment Code Section 65560(b), these include 
preservation of resources, outdoor recre- 
ation, and public health and safety. As 
mentioned earlier, a discussion of open space 
overlaps many of the subject areas discussed 
in the General Plan. 


The three major sources of open space in 
Rancho Cucamonga are the flood control 
lands, the agricultural lands which may or 
may not be in active production, and private 


vacant lands. Combined, these three re- 
sources, as of 1979, accounted for 60 
percent of the City's total ara. Including 


the unincorporated areas to the north, 75 
percent of the planning area currently exists 
as open space. The flood control lands 
traverse the City in a north-south direction 
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TABLE IV-2 
NATIVE AND DROUGHT-TOLERANT PLANTS 


Native Plants Drought-Tolerant Plants 
Trees Coast live oak (Quercus agrifolia) California pepper (Schinus molle) 
California sycamore (Platanus 
racemosa) 


Toyon (Heteromeles arbutifolia) 
Elderberry (Sambucus mexicana) 


Shrubs California buckwheat (Eriogonum Cottoneaster (Cottoneaster lactea) 
fasciculatum) Holly leaf cherry (Prunus ilicifolia 
California poppy (Eschscholizia Purple leaf hopseed (Dodonea viscosa 


Z californica "atro-pureres") 
> Chamise (Adenostoma fasciculatum) Scrub oak (Quercus dumosa) 
Lupine (Lupinus longifolius) Strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo) 
Monkey flower (Mimulus longifolius) Sugar bush (Rhus ovata) 
Sunflower (Encelia californica 
Yellow bush penstemon (Penstemon 
antirrhinoides) 


Yerba santa (Eriododictylon 
trichocalyx) 
White sage Galvia apiana) 


Groundcover Coyote bush (Baccharis piluraris "Twin 
Peaks") 


Bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) 


Tee 


along the creeks and channels. Unlike the 
agricultural and private vacant lands, these 
corridors will not be developed. Conse- 
quently, they will play an even greater role 
in the future--not only will they function to 
protect public safety but they will also pro- 
vide visual relief and opportunities for out- 
door recreation. The other open spaces, 
which are privately owned, are rapidly being 
depleted. The growth in Rancho Cucamonga 
between 1970 and 1979 brought 33,497 more 
persons and 10,253 housing units. Public 
and private recreatonal areas and_ utility 
corridors also provide open space. 


LOCATION OF OPEN SPACE 


The community of Alta Loma, with the excep- 
tion of a few citrus groves and windrows, 
shows little evidence of having been an area 
for agricultural production. Although the 
area is subdivided into 1/4 acres lots or 
greater, any illusion of openness that may 
be associated with large lots is suppressed 
by the block walls that enclose all subdivis- 
ion tracts. Visual relief in the form of open 
space is offered by the citrus groves and 
windrows, as mentioned above, by the foot- 
hills that rise steeply at the City limits, by 
the recently acquired 40 acre Heritage Park 
and by the flood control lands along the 
Cucamonga Creek and Demens’ Channel. 


South of 19th Street, much of the City's 
vacant lands are privately owned. Unless 
the City initiates action to purchase the land 
and maintain it for open space purposes, 
vacant areas will be filled in with develop- 
ment. Open spaces in this area at the time 
the City is fully developed will include the 
public school grounds, the public parks, 
the Cucamonga Creek, and the private Red 
Hill Country Club atop Red Hill. 


The character of the City east of Haven 
Avenue is still one of openness and a rural 
atmosphere. However, this situation will 
change radically over the next ten years. 
Two large planned communities are proposed 
for the area bounded by Foothill Boulevard, 


Highland, and Etiwanda Avenues. Over 
3,900 acres of vacant and inactive agricul- 
tural lands will be replaced by a new com- 
munity almost as large a the present Cie 
Similarly, south of Foothill Boulevard, 
between Haven and the Devore Freeway, 
Zone B of the industrial area is rapidly 
being committed. To the extent that the 
large planned communities are under single 
ownerships, there is a rare opportunity to 
ensure that adequate attention be devoted to 
providing open space during the design of 
the communities. Both Deer and Day Creeks, 
which cross this area, are key elements of 
the regional open space network. 


Other areas of the City east of Haven Ave- 
nue are also predominantly undeveloped. 
These areas include Etiwanda, the area 
around Chaffey Community College, and the 
area southeast of the Devore Feeeway and 
north of the heavy industrial activities. 
Again, the City has the opportunity in these 
areas to ensure that development preserves 
the maximum amount of open space, espcially 
where it lies adjacent to flood control lands 
or other publicly held lands. 


Environmental constraints in the foothills in- 
clude flood, fire hazards, geologic, and 
seismic hazards. In order to ensure public 
safety, this area should be left, for the most 
part, natural, offering residents a_ scenic 
and recreational resource with limited devel- 
opment potential. The San Bernardino 
National Forest lies immediately north of the 
foothills and provides recreational opportu- 
nities for the entire region. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives and policies that guide the 
City's decisions on open space resources are 
found throughout this Plan. The basic pre- 
mise of those objectives and, in parentheses, 
the portions of the Plan where the main dis- 
cussion can be found, are summarized below. 


o Promote a well-designed, continuous system 
. of open spaces to preserve the qualities of 
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openness and to define the City boundaries 
and the identity of neighborhoods and dis- 
tricts. (Community Design) 


o Develop a continuous system of open 
spaces to facilitate provision of an inte- 
grated recreational facilities 


o Maintain open spaces to preserve lands 
with natural resource and scenic values. 
(Environmental Resources, Community 
Design) 


o Maintain open spaces where flood, fire, 
geologic, or seismic conditions may en- 
danger public health and safety. (Public 
Health & Safety) 


POLICIES 


o The City shall preserve the open space 
character of the foothills and encourage 
the County to adopt and implement a simi- 
lar policy. 


o The City shall designate the creeks, chan- 
nels, utility corridors, and transportation 
rights-of-way as major elements of’ the 
open space network. 


o The City shall determine appropriate guide- 
lines for setbacks and landscaping of 
creeks, channels, etc., in accordance with 
the objectives and policies contained in 
this Plan, in order to provide a visual and 
experiential link with the surrounding en- 
vironment. 


o Open space and tree landscaping should be 
used to define neighborhoods and district 
boundaries, and to delineate edges between 
the natural and built environment. 


o Open space and tree landscaping should be 
used to define neighborhoods and district 
boundaries and to delineate edges between 
the natural and built environment. 


o The City shall seek to develop their park 
system, as described in the Recreation 
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section of the Public Facilities Element, so 
that it affords open space relief as well as 
recreational opportunities to all neighbor- 
hoods in the City. 


Landscaping and trail systems shall be 
used as a means to connect the local recre- 
ational/open space network with the re- 
gional recreational/open space network. 


The City shall encourage the County to 
develop the regional trail system, to ex- 
pand Cucamonga-Guasti Regional Park, and 
to develop the proposed Chaffey Regional 
Park for passive recreation, and scientific 
and educational purposes. 


The City shall develop plans for the civic 
center and City central park that will 
ensure their roles as major elements of the 
local open space system. 


As part of the local open space network, 
historic centers should be upgraded and to 
the extent possible developed as centers 
for the districts around them. They will 
function as key focal points and reminders 
of the City's heritage. 


A Specific Plan should be developed for 
the hillside area. 


The City shall regulate land uses to pro- 
hibit development where excessive slopes 
and land instability may endanger public 
health and safety. 


In areas with moderate constraints includ- 
ing but not limited to fire, soil erosion, 
slopes, and seismic hazards, development 
should be restricted and the area predomi- 
nantly maintained as open space or as low 
intensity development, as determined justi- 
fiable by further site investigations. 


Prior to any development within the hill- 
side residential category, appropriate 
environmental studies should be conducted 
to determine land hold capacity and site 
development constraints. In no event, 
however, will development exceed a resi- 
dential density of two units per net build- 
able area. 
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o A primary purpose of the open space land 
use designation is for protection of envi- 
ronmentally sensitive lands. However, 
there may exist limited opportunities for 
development in areas where slopes do not 
exceed 30%. An open space zone category 
should be developed which establishes cri- 
teria for any development within the open 
space areas. Any residential development 
in the open space category should not 
exceed an average density of 1 unit per 
net buildable 10 acres. 


ENERGY 


Residents of Rancho Cucamonga enjoy a 
quality of life which in large part is made 
possible by the consumption of energy re- 
sources. In this respect, City residents are 
no different from the residents of similar 
communities elsewhere in California and the 
United States. Energy consumption pervades 
all aspects of daily life in Rancho Cuca- 
monga; this consumption pattern is both 
direct and indirect. 


Direct energy conservation includes the 
energy use to heat or cool structures, to 
communicate, and to provide lighting or 
illumination. A significant amount of energy 


is used for transportation of people or goods. 


It is within these categories that Rancho 
Cucamonga can do most to promote energy 
conservation. 


Indirect energy consumptions are less obvi- 
ous forms of energy use. Typically, this 
kind of consumption would include energy 
embodied in the production of materials or 
goods. For example, energy embodied in the 
construction of a house includes the produc- 
tion and transportation of lumber and mason- 
ary and the energy consumed on the con- 
struction site. Indirect energy conservation 
is more likely to require greater involvement 
than just area residents. 


Estimated energy consumption in Rancho 


Cucamonga in 1978 and at buildout is shown 
in Table 1V-3. The energy which is directly 
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Gasoline/ 
___Delivered Energy? _ diesel/ Primary 
Natural Gas Electricity liquid fuel Energy? 
(1o!2 Btu) (10'S kwh) =~ (io !2 Btu) (10! Btu) 

Existing| 

Residential 1.22 103.1 at 1.06 

Commercial 1.56 3903 0.40 - 

Industrial 1.90 292.9 4,90 - 

Passenger 

Transportation4 - - 4.60 4.60 

Agriculture 0.012 0.0008 - - 

Public Authorities 0.0003 L939 - ~ 

TOTALS 4.67 Le 4.60 10.96 

At Buildout 

Residential inode, 248 - 3.247 

Commercial 0.487 27\ - 2.675 

Industrial 251-35 654 - 6.705 

Passenger 5 

Transportation - - D700 e750 

TOTALS 4,001 1173 Diao 18.562 

NOTES: 

|, Based on 1978 figures from Southern California Edison and Southern 
California Gas. 

2. Delivered energy is the energy received at the point of end use. 

3. Primary energy is the energy required to provide the delivered energy; it 
includes conversion and transmission losses of electricity production at an 
overall efficiency of 30 percent. 

4, Passenger transportation includes fuel used by residents for private vehicles 
but excludes commercial, industrial, and transit energy use. 1975 data on 
person trips was obtained from Caltrans, converted, and updated to 1978 
vehicle trips. Trip length data from Caltrans and an average fuel efficiency 
of 14.8 miles per gallon for 1978 are used to arrive at the number of gallons 
of fuel consumed in trips destined for or originating in the City and in trips 
internal to the City. 

5. Passenger transportation assumes an average fleet vehicle efficiency of 27.5 


TABLE IV-3 
TOTAL ENERGY USE INRANCHO CUCAMONGA 


miles per gallon (EPA estimate for 2000) and the current statewide average 
of 8160 vehicle miles travelled per person: 


8160 VMT x 160,000 residents - 47.48 million gallons 
27.5 mpg 
5.935 x 10!2 Bry 


consumed is imported, nonrenewable energy; 
that is, energy derived from sources whose 
supply is finite and which will be either un- 
available or in short supply in the long-term 
future. Since these nonrenewable energy 
resources are imported into the City from 
either domestic or foreign sources, their cost 
and availability in the short-term will depend 
on factors and events beyond the control of 
the residents and business firms of Rancho 
Cucamonga. Equally important, reliance on 
imported energy resources represents an out- 
flow of dollars from the community, only a 
portion of which returns to the City in reve- 
nue to local government, wages and salaries 
to local residents, or profits and dividends 
to local businesses and stockholders. 


An important issue confronting Rancho Cuca- 
monga is whether the City residents should 
continue to rely exclusively on imported, 
nonrenewable energy resources. It is obvi- 
ous that energy will become increasingly 
difficult and costly to obtain as the world's 
supply of nonrenewable resources diminishes. 


Rancho Cucamonga can commit itself to a 
greater energy efficiency by replacing total 
dependence on imported, nonrenewable 
energy resources with reliance on renewable 
energy resources. Potential domestic renew- 
able energy sources include solar and wind 
energy, recycled municipal solid waste 
(waste papaer materials, cans, and bottles), 
and plant materials (lawn and shrubbery 
cuttings). Achievement of greater energy 
efficiency will also require the more efficient 
use of those nonrenewable energy resources. 


Compared with communities which are commit- 
ted to a nonrenewable energy consumption 
pattern by virtue of a pre-existing develop- 
ment pattern, the City of Rancho Cucamonga, 
as a developing urban community, has a tre- 
mendous opportunity to realize energy con- 
servation, which will in turn mean increased 
economic stability and assurance that persons 
who live and work in Rancho Cucamonga will 
continue to enjoy their present quality of 
life. Policies which encourage greater 
energy conservation are discussed through- 
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Implementation 


out the General Plan. To clearly establish 
Public recognition of this committment, how- 
ever, it is important that it be separately 
Stated in the objective and Policies which 
follow. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies, in conjunction with 
those expressed in the Land Use, Circula- 
tion, Housing, and Community Design Ele- 
ments, are intended to guide the City's 
actions toward achieving greater energy 
efficiency. 


© Encourage more efficient use of energy 
resources. 


© Replace total dependence on nonrenewable, 
imported energy resources with reliance on 
locally available energy resources to a 
degree which is feasible and in accord with 
the capacities of these resources. 


O Update program and policies in line with 
"state of the art! changes. 


POLICIES 


oO Programs designed to achieve a sustainable 
energy future shall utilize the level of 
implementation which is capable of effecting 
a desired policy. In other words, regu- 
latory programs should not be used where 
incentive or educational policies will accom- 
plish the desired result. Conversely, the 
City should not hestitate to adopt regula- 
tory approaches where necessary. 


Oo Implementation programs shall afford “City 
residents and business persons maximum 
flexibility to develop their individual 
approaches to achieving energy objectives. 


© Highest priority shall be given to programs 


which provide jobs and other economic 
benefits within the City. 
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Government 


Land Use and Circulation 


Proposed implementation programs shall be 
carefully analyzed to determine their long 
range implications, and programs’ which 
may foreclose future options for energy 
efficiency and renewable energy use shall 
be avoided. 


An Energy Conservation Advisory Commit- 
tee made up of professionals within the 
energy field should be established which 
can provide guidance on potential energy 
conservation techniques. 


City governments, and other local public 
agencies, including school and special dis- 
tricts, as consumers of energy, shall pro- 
vide models for actions in the private 
sector by undertaking and_= publicizing 
energy efficiency and renewable energy 
resource programs. 


City government and local public agencies 
shall include energy efficiency and renew- 
able energy resources use as criteria for 
approving capital and operational expendi- 
cures. 


City government and local public agencies 
shall investigate state, federal and utility 
grant opportunities to participate in inno- 
vative and experimental renewable energy 
resource programs, provided such partici- 
pation does not directly or indirectly re- 
sult in a diminution of services to resi- 
dents or an increase in their tax burden. 


Through the General Plan, the City shall 
encourage the development of a land use 
pattern which achieves maximum efficient 
use of the embodied energy investment 
represented by public facilities, such as 
streets, water, sewage, and_ drainage 
systems. 


Land development decisions shall encourage 
creation of a land use pattern which re- 
duces operational energy requirements, 
especially for transportation purposes, by: 


- Avoiding patterns which result in single- 
purpose automobile trips, and instead, 
encouraging patterns which result in 
multi-purpose trips. 
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Residential Structures 


Commercial Structures and Facilities 


oO 
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- Developing land use patterns which may 
be easily served by local transit and 
linked with regional transit. 


- Developing land use patterns which pro- 
vide employment and housing opportuni- 
ties for City residents. 


Land development decisions shall explicity 
provide for solar access, both for residen- 
tial and non-residential land uses, and 
shall encourage the use of easements to 
guarantee access. 


Clustering of residential structures, Nal 
cluding common or shared wall construc- 
tion, shall be encouraged consistent with 
policies contained in the land use element 
of the General Plan. 


Energy conservation standards for new 
residential construction, as contained in 
Title 24 of the California Administrative 
Code, shall be periodically reviewed to 
identify opportunities for adopting stan- 
dards which more closely respond to local 
conditions, especially in the area of pass- 
ive design to reduce cooling loads. 


The energy efficiency of existing residen- 
tial structures shall be increased through 
public education and financial assistance to 
low- and moderate-income families. 


Cooperation with local energy utilities and 
full utilization of the residential energy 
conservation programs they offer shall be 
aggressively pursued with respect to both 
existing and new residential structures. 


Programs designed to achieve energy 
efficiency and renewable energy resource 
use in the commercial sector shall respect 
the great variation in energy use and indi- 
vidual circumstances which is present in 
this sector. 


The review and approval of development 
applications for commercial complexes, 
including neighborhood, community, and 
regional shopping centers, shall explicitly 
address their energy consumption charac- 
teristics and shall incorporate measures 


Industrial Facilities 


designed to increase energy efficiency and 
the use of renewable resources. 


Oo Cogeneration and use of waste process 
heat for domestic space and water heating 
Purposes shall be encouraged in the indus- 
trial sector. 


oO Consistent with policies contained in the 
Land Use and Housing Elements, housing 
opportunities within the City shall be re- 
lated to industrial employment opportuni- 
ties. 


Oo Programs designed to achieve energy 
efficiency and renewable energy resource 
use in the industrial sector shall respect 
the great variation in energy use and in- 
dividual circumstances which is present in 
this sector. 


o Where feasible, programs for resource 
recovery and recycling shall be explored. 


o Design criteria for active and passive solar 
applications should be established. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation of the Environmental 
Resources Super-Element calls for considera- 
tion of various planning tools, including 
regulatory devices, review Procedures, land 
acquisition, governmental coordination and 
education. 


Figure |IV-3, Open Space Plan, indicates 
those lands that are to be designated as 
permanent open space. These areas are 
defined as areas where slopes exceed 40 
percent or where there is a potential for 
landslides. It also indicates areas that are 
to be preserved as open space but may be 
developed subject to site investigations and 
design review. - These areas are designed on 
the Open Space Plan as Hillside Residential. 


Implementation of the above policies for land, 
water, biology, and open space is presented 
as an open space action program, in satisfac- 
tion of Government Code Section 65564. The 
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) ~~ -FIGURE 1V-3 OPEN SPACE PLAN 
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implementation techniques which the City 
should pursue are aimed at two primary 
goals: ensuring that development practices 
are consistent with sound natural conser- 
vation policies and that areas hazardous to 
public health and safety or of significant 
biological importance remain as permanent 
open space. The proper balance of imple- 
mentaton techniques relies on the purpose of 
the intended land use. 


Implementation of the energy policies is 
intended to provide maximum flexibility for 
individual approaches. Regulatory programs 
should not be used where incentive or edu- 
cational approaches can accomplish the 
desired results. 


REGULATION 


The use of regulations is generally appro- 
priate as the primary implementation device 
in situations where the intent is to prevent 
unsafe development in hazardous areas or to 
prohbit development practices which will 
adversely affect other properties or areas. 
Examples of such situations include develop- 
ment in hillsides areas, in areas susceptible 
to erosion hazards, in groundwater recharge 
areas, and near waterways. Basically, the 
intent of preserving these areas in their 
natural state can still be satisfied while the 
land is held in private ownership. Where 
land is expected to be developed, regulatory 
devices can effectively implement the policies 
of conservation and management of the envi- 
ronmental resources. 


The zoning ordinance revisions, for the pur- 
poses of accomplishing the energy objectives, 
would address definitions to include terms 
pertinent to solar and wind energy; lot size, 
configuration, and orientation and building 
height, setback, and coverage to facilitate 
solar access; permitted and accessory uses 
to facilitate renewable energy resource sys- 
tems; parking lot shading requirements; 
energy sensitive criteria for amendments, 
use permits, variances, and other land use 
entitlements; etc. 
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Planned Unit Development. Standard zoning 
and_ subdivision Procedures are typically 
designed for level, developable areas. In 
areas of steep slopes, habitat value, scenic 
views, or groundwater recharge, special 
design treatment is required to address 
these special concerns. The planned unit 
development option enables the City to re- 
quire the developer to employ design and 
construction techniques that are responsive 
to the environmental resources on the site, 
and to the potential use of solar and other 
renewable energy resources. 


Such development Proposals will be reviewed 
carefully by the City Planner and Building 
Official to ensure that the development is 
responsive to the policies espoused herein, 
Particularly with respect to riparian commu- 
nity protection, geologic and seismic hazard 
mitigation, fire hazard abatement, preserva- 
tion of the natural features of the site, solar 
access, and reduction of embodied energy. 


Specific Plan. The State-authorized specific 
plan technique Provides the county and 


cities with an alternative regulatory measure 
to mandatory Planned unit development. 
Specific area Planning can be employed to 
insure that Proposed developments adequate- 
ly consider hazards to safe development and 
natural resource values. The technique is 
particularly appropriate for larger develop- 
ment sites with a complex variety of natural 
and man-induced conditions and land use 
needs. Specific Plans may include, but are 
not limited to, mapped analyses of soil, geo- 
logic, seismic, flood, noise and visual condi- 
tions, and = related controls on grading, 
building, building location, density, drain- 
age, wildfire and flood Protection, noise 
abatement, open space, circulation and 
access, landscaping and landscape preserva- 
tion, public facilities, and natural resource 
Protection. 


The specific Plan is, in effect, a Publicly 
Prepared and adopted Planned unit develop- 
ment proposal. Such Studies also provide an 
integrated and efficient means of environ- 
mental impact assessment. Specific plan pre- 
Paration could be financed by groups of 
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interested developers as part of the EIR pro- 
cess, or could be paid for through special 
assessment district procedures. Preparation 
of a specific plan for the Hillside Residential 
area should be encouraged by the Cineye 


Hillside Ordinance. In order to protect the 


City's hillsides and foothills and to maintain 
their open space character, the City shall 
Prepare a hillside ordinance consistent with 
the policies identified in this Plan. The 
ordinance should incorporate the following 
provisions. 


o Limitations on development due to on-site 
soil, geologic, seismic, hydrologic, and 
slope conditions. 


Oo Limitations on development due to off-site 
soil, geologic, seismic, hydrologic, and 
slope conditions which could lead to dis- 
ruption of road and utilities serving the 
site. 


0 Limitations resulting from the inability to 
provide reasonable on site road access. 


Oo Limitations resulting from high fire hazard 
potential. 


Oo Limitations resulting from portions of the 
site with high natural habitat value. 


o Limitations resulting from the need to 
prevent soil erosion and sedimentation that 
would indirectly affect the viability of 
natural habitat areas and the water quality 
and flow of related areas. 


oO Limitations resulting from the need to pro- 
tect view corridors or from the need to 
preserve the natural character of the hill- 
side. 


The ordinance would vary the allowed dens- 
ity based upon the slope of the site. Areas 
with slopes less than 10 percent would be 
developed at the density of the underlying 
zone, and areas where the slope exceeds 10 
percent, reductions in density would result 
from a consideration of the factors enumer- 
ated above. 


Energy Ordinances. If individual approaches 


and incentive programs are not accomplishing 
the energy goal, the City should not hesitate 
to consider regulatory mechanisms. The fol- 
lowing ordinances should be considered to 
further the energy policies. 


- Growth Management Ordinance revised to 
include the new Title 24 Standards for 
new residential construction proposed for 
adoption in 1981. 


- Retrofit Ordinance to _ install energy 
conservation measures on existing struc- 
tures. 


- Solar Pool and Hot Tub Ordinance pro- 
hibiting natural gas heaters as the pri- 
mary energy source. 


- Solar Access for Photovoltaics Ordinance 
requiring industrial projects to be sited 
to facilitate photovoltaic electrical gene- 
rating units. 


Subdivision Regulation. In accordance with 
Government Code Section 66473.5, the City 
shall deny approval of a final or tentative 
map if the design of the subdivision or the 
Proposed improvements are likely to cause 
substantial environmental damage or sub- 
stantially and avoidably injure fish or wild- 
life or their habitat, or if the design of the 
subdivision or the type of improvement is 
likely to cause serious public health prob- 
lems. 


As discussed in the Public Facilities Element, 
developers shall be required to submit pro- 
posals consistent with the multi-use trail 
system and to dedicate easements for trails. 
Also, as a condition for approval of a final 
Or parcel map, the dedication of land to the 
City or in-lieu payment shall be made by 
developers for the Purpose of providing 
recreational facilities. 


The subdivision design standards shall be 
revised to implement the Solar Rights Act of 
1978 and shall include modifications to ad- 
dress structure orientation for solar access 
solar easements functional landscaping, 
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street layout and cross-sections to reduce 
embodied energy costs. 


Creek Management Ordinance. Where _ still 
feasible, the City shall consider the drafting 
of a creek management ordinance which could 
be adopted either as a separate ordinance or 
as an integral part of the zoning ordinance 
and/or subdivision regulations. It would 
codify policies related to setbacks from 
creeks and would limit or prohibit develop- 
ment within a given distance of the stream. 
A developer would be required to perma- 
nently reserve the creek and adjacent land 
for open space use by dedication of title to 
the City (fee simple or less than fee), deed 
restrictions assigning maintenance responsi- 
bility to a homeowner association in perpe- 
tuity, or deed restrictions on the affected 
Parcels. The developer could also be re- 
quired to undertake specific landscaping and 
to install portions of bicycle, pedestrian, 
and equestrian trails. 


REVIEW PROCEDURES 


The California Environmental Quality Act 
(CEQA), adopted in 1970, was enacted to 
protect the environment from adverse impacts 
of public and private projects. Information 
on the environment and the potential impacts 
to that environment resulting from implemen- 
tation of a proposed project is detailed in an 
environmental impact report (EIR). The EIR 
must include discussions to the extent they 
are relevant on the project's impacts on the 
area's natural resources, including topo- 
graphy, prime agricultural land, air and 
water quality, valuable natural habitats, rare 
Or endangered species, etc. 


The City's EIR guidelines shall be revised to 
include consideration of the resources de- 
scribed in the Plan, including on-site energy 
impacts. The EIR must also identify mitiga- 
tion measures to minimize the impacts of a 
project and alternatives to the proposed Dro- 
ject that may be more environmentally re- 
sponsive. The EIR and proposed project are 
then made available for public review during 
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which time interested citizens have the 
opportunity to comment and make suggestions 
for improving the project and reducing the 
anticipated environmental impacts. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Land may be acquired by public purchase or 
secured indirectly by dedication, either as 
an outright gift or as part of an approved 
subdivision or planned unit development plan 
which designates portions of the site as open 
Space preserves. Public acquisition should 
be used when the primary intent is for 
public land use, such as for park or recre- 
ation purposes. 


In accordance with the objectives of provid- 
ing a well-designed open space and outdoor 
recreation network (Figure !V-3), Open 
Space Policy Plan identifies those sites, gen- 
erally, that are most suitable for develop- 
ment as_ recreational areas. These sites 
occur primarily in the western half of the 
City, where future development may preclude 
the use of large areas for recreational oppor- 
tunities. In the eastern half of the City, 
policies described in the Recreation section 
of the Public Facilities Element call for the 
dedication of land by developers for park 
and recreational purposes. Therefore, the 
priorities for the City's open space acquisi- 
tion program are concentrated where this 
mechanism is less available. 


The sites marked for park and recreational 
development (see Figure 1|IV-3) and which 
should be considered by the City as sites 
for acquisition include: 


- Hermosa Grove 

- City Central Park 

- Park site at Church Street between the 
Pacific Electric Rail Line and Hellman 

- Park site on Church Street near Center 
Avenue 

- Park site west of Vineyard on Arrow Route 

- Park site east of Vineyard on Arrow Route 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


Within the City's sphere of influence between 
the northern City limits and the San Bernar- 
dino National Forest, the City's authority to 
Prescribe land use regulations is limited 
because this area is under the jurisdiction of 
the County. 


Legally, the County has all ultimate decisions 
regarding land use in this area. The 
County does, however, have to submit all 
Proposed rezonings to the City for review 
and comment. The City through its com- 
ments should indicate that it is the City's 
policy to maintain the area north of the 
Present City limits Predominantly in open 
space and with limited development potential 
in areas where environmental constraints are 
significant. Any development approved in 
this area should be responsive to the natural 
resources. Similarly, the City shall comment 
on the environmental impacts of proposed 
Projects through the EIR review process. 


In accordance with Government Code Section 
66473.5, the City shall deny approval of a 
final or tentative map if the design of the 
subdivision or the proposed improvements 
are likely to cause substantial environmental 
damage or substantially and avoidably injure 
fish or wildlife or their habitat, or if the 
design of the subdivision or the type of im- 
provements is likely to cause serious public 
health problems. 


The City should work with Chaffey College, 
the County and other knowledgeable groups 
to identify areas as important for scientific, 
educational, and resource Protection pur- 
poses. The purpose would be to balance the 
objectives of resource conservation and 
management with the desire to develop the 
area for residential units. 


EDUCATION 


The primary mechanisms for achieving a 
greater energy efficienty for Rancho Cuca- 


monga will be a Citywide Energy Conserva- 
tion and Management Program. The initial 
step in this program is through coordination 
of energy conservation efforts. Educating 
the public concerning energy conservation 
and use of renewable energy resources will 
be a major responsibility of an Energy Co- 
ordinator. 


In order to disseminate information § and 
heighten public awareness of energy use and 
conservation, an Energy Coordinator should 
monitor the City's success in meeting its 
energy objectives and perodically revise them 
to reflect new opportunities for saving 
energy and using renewable energy sources; 
work with local school districts to incorpor- 
ate energy education into school curriculum; 
provide information programs to the public 
on energy issues, assist developers and 
builders throughout the permit approval pro- 
cess in the use of energy efficient tech- 
niques and renewable energy sources; and 
work with local organizations to facilitate 
their energy educational programs. 


In addition, various demonstration projects 


and feasibility studies should be explored for 
future application. 
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Legal Basis 


V PUBLIC HEALTH 
» AND SAFETY 


INTRODUCTION 


The Public Health and Safety Super-Element 
contains provisions that relate to the protec- 
tion of life, health, and Property from 
natural hazards and man-created hazards. 
The super-element is designed to identify 
areas where private and public decisions on 
land use need to be sensitive to hazardous 
conditions cause by slope instability, seismic 
activity, flood, fire, noise, and wind. it 
also considers man-made threats to the com- 
munity's well-being, such as criminal activi- 
ties and the mechanisms for preventing 
them. It further serves to inform indivi- 
duals, firms, and public agencies of the 
City's policies on the type of land use per- 
mitted, how and where to build public 
facilities, and which type of public services 
should be provided. 


State Planning Law requires cities and coun- 
ties to identify hazardous conditions and to 
Prepare and implement policies to assure 
public health and safety. The following sec- 
tions of the Government Code are addressed 
by this Super-Element 


© Section 65302(d) which requires prepara- 
tion of a conservation element to establish 
guidelines for conservation, development, 
and utilization of natural resources includ- 
ing flood plains. 


Oo Section 65302(e) which requires prepara- 
tion of an open-space element which is to 
include special management of areas that 
may endanger public health and safety. 


oO Section 65302(f) which requires preparation 
of a seismic safety element consisting of an 
identification and appraisal of seismic haz- 
ards. 


© Section 65302(g) which requires prepara- 
tion of a noise element that quantifies the 
community noise environment and serves to 
guide development to achieve noise com- 
patible land uses. 


0 Section 65302(i) which requires provisions 
for protection of the community from fires 
and geologic hazards. 


Policies are formulated to respond to each 
potential hazard. However, it is unrealistic 
to think in terms of a completely hazard-free 
environment, as natural and man-made haz- 
ards are always present. Consequently, the 
policies contained herein implicity take into 
account the cost versus the benefits of haz- 
ard prevention. 


GEOLOGIC HAZARDS 


The San Gabriel Mountains constitute the 
most dominant visual feature in the region. 
Running in an east-west direction, they are 
part of the Transverse Ranges, which are 
composed of igneous and metamorphic rocks, 
dating back to Mesozoic times (over 65 million 
years ago). The mountains were formed 
when the earth underwent a series of up- 
ward movements. The Planning area sits on 
a gently sloping plain between the base of 
the mountains and valley to the south. This 
plain is part of a single geologic unit known 
as the Perris structural block. Several 
faults have been mapped within this block, 
including the San Jose fault, less than eae 
miles west of the City, and the Red Hill 
fault, which cuts diagonally across the City 
itself. Based on topographic and apparent 
groundwater Pecularities, additional fault 
traces may cross the Citys 


Various types of alluvial deposits can be 
seen in Figure V-1 as one moves from the 
mountains toward the south. (Alluvial de- 
posits are materials deposited by streams 
draining from the mountains.) The alluvial 
deposits are 500 to 1,000 feet thick at the 
edge of the mountains. Southeast of the 
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FIGURE V-1 SLOPE AND GEOLOGIC MAP 
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Red Hill these deposits are nearly 1,400 feet 
thick. The thickness of the deposits corres- 
ponds roughtly to their age. Those found 
in the Red Hill area are believed to have 
been deposited during Pleistocene times, 
more than 10,000 years ago. They range 
from coarse gravels to fine-grained deposits. 
Younger deposits are less fine grained and 
lie in ares below the canyons along the 
mountain front in the valley south of the 
City, and in some areas adjacent to major 
drainage courses. The distribution of allu- 
vial sediments below the surface is not well 
known. The material underlying these sedi- 
ments within the City is assumed to be 
crystalline rocks similar to those exposed in 
the mountains to the north. The southeast- 
ern part of the City is subject to active 
blowing sand and include some small dunes 
and other thin concentrations of loose sand. 


SLOPE 


The topography of the City exists primarily 
as a gradual incline in a southerly direction 
from the base of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains. With the exceptionof Red Hill, slopes 
greater than 10% exist within the sphere of 
influence area north of the City limits, and 
can exceed 40%. The likelihood of some land 
disturbances such as soil erosion and land- 
slides, increases on land with slopes exceed- 
ing 30%. Development at slopes greater than 
30 percent requires special engineering 
design features, becomes difficult to serve 
with public services, and is more susceptible 
to landslide hazards. Above 40 percent, 
slopes are considered to be excessive and 
unsafe for development purposes. Figure 
V-1 illustrates the slope characteristics of 
the planning area. 


EROSION HAZARDS 


Soil erosion is a function of soil type, as 
well as slope, rainfall intensity, and ground- 
cover. It is aesthetically displeasing, 
accounts for many dollars in loss of valuable 
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soil, and often induces even greater rates of 
erosion and sedimentation. Sedimentation is 
simply the accumulation of soil as a result of 
erosion. Construction activities can be a 
major cause of erosion and sedimentation. it 
is through the deposition of eroded soil that 
erosion and sedimentation can impose signif- 
icant damage. Sediment covers and ruins 
lawns, roads, and play areas. It further 
reduces the hydraulic capacity of ditches, 
drains, and culverts, and can fill streams, 
lakes, and man-made water impoundments. 
This reduces their storage capacity and in- 
creases flood potential. Soil associations 
found in Rancho Cucamonga are mapped in 
Figure V-2. The main associations, Tujunga- 
Delhi and Tujunga-Soboba, are well-drained 
and are not very susceptible to erosion, al- 
though the loose texture of the Tujunga- 
Delhi can result in moderate erosion during 
strong winds. Potential erosion hazards may 
likely occur from untreated exposed soil in 
areas characterized by the Friant-Escondido 
Association. These areas are found in the 
foothills in the northern Portion of the study 
area. 


UNSTABLE SLOPES 


Landslides induced by seismic activity, by 
heavy rains, or by construction activites, 
Present a risk to human life and Property 
located in or directly below hill areas. 
Earthquake shaking frequently triggers rapid 
slides on unstable, sloping land. This fac- 
tor can greatly increase the magnitude of 
earthquake-related damage, injury and loss 
of life, disruption of utilities, and blockage 
of public and private access in) One at’ the 
base of hill areas. Areas Prone to landslides 
require a sufficient amount of open, unde- 
veloped space to ensure public safety. 


No existing landslides have been identified 
within the City, although a few have been 
mapped in the foothills. The bluffs along 
upper Cucamonga Creek have the highest 
potential for failure because of undercutting 
by flood flow on the stream. South facing 
slopes in the foothills appear to be relatively 
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FIGURE V-2 SOILS, DEVELOPMENT SUITABILITY 
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stable. On a relative scale, south facing 
slopes of less than 30 percent probably have 
a low potential for failure. The potential for 
slope failure on any slope greater than 30 
percent is moderate. Those slopes facing 
east, west, and especially north should be 
considered to have a high potential for fail- 
ure because of the probability of adversely 
oriented fractures in the rocks. 


Areas subject to geologic hazards are 
approximately delineated in Figure v-3. 
Areas subject to slope instability contains 
slopes 30 percent or greater on crystalline 
rock or older alluvium surfaciall geologic 
units excepting south facing slopes. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below, in con- 
junction with those expressed in the Land 
Resources section, and the subsequent poli- 
cies shall guide the City's decisions on de- 
velopment in areas subject to geologic haz- 
ards. 


o Restrict development from areas with un- 
safe soil conditions. 


o Require geologic or soil engineering inves- 
tigation for developments proposed in spe- 
cial geologic study areas. 


Oo Require special construction features in 
the design of structures where site inves- 
tigations confirm potential geologic haz- 
ards. 


POICTES 


0 Soil defined as having conditions that may 
constrain development are jndicated in 
Figure V-2. The Friat Escondido and 
Ramona Arlington soil associations are not 
suitable for on-site wastewater disposal. 
Development not on public sewers within 
areas generally defined as being either of 
these associations shall be permitted only 


after site specific investigations have been 
conducted that demonstrate the soils are € 
suitable and the disposal of wastewater will 
not degrade the subsurface water quality. 


o The Tujunga-Delhi soil association may 
have soil bearing capacities that could limit 
some development. Structures proposed on 
this soil type should be permitted only 
after a site specific investigation has been 
performed that indicates the soils can ade- 
quately support the weight of the struc- 
ture. 


o The City shall not permit development in 
areas where the slope exceeds 40 percent. 
These areas shall remain natural because 
of the difficulties of providing public 
services, emergency services, and road 
access. 


o On potentially unstable slopes, the Build- 
ing Offical can require preparation of a 
detailed foundation investigation that 
grading and construction activities be per- 
formed to prevent potential slope move- 
ment. 


o The City Building Offical and City Engi- ( 
neer shall establish minimum setbacks along 
the bluff of the Cucamonga Creek to mini- 
mize property damage, injuries, and possi- 
ble loss of life from failure of the ground. 
Foundations should be set back from water- 
ways a sufficient distance to prevent under- 
cutting. This distance should be deter- 
mined by a soils engineer for all proposed 
multifamily residential, commercial, or 
industrial development. For single-family 
residential development and other minor 
construction, the City Building Official and 
City Engineer will inform the builder of a 
safe setback from the waterway. 


SEISMICITY 


The City of Rancho Cucamonga is situated in 
an historically active earthquake area. 
Records of early explorers and settlers 
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attest to seismic events as far back as 200 
years. Work by the California Division of 
Mines and Geology and others have shown 
that Rancho Cucamonga is in the Vicinity of 
several known active and potentially active 
faults, including the San Andreas, San 
Jacinto, Cucamonga, and Red Hill. The 
fault system in the region is shown in Figure 
V-4. 


The potential hazards associated with seismic 
activities can be classified into four types: 
seismic rupture, ground shaking, ground 
failure, and seismically induced inundation. 
The first three hazards are discussed here; 
the last is discussed with flood hazards. 


GROUND RUPTURE 


Ground rupture is’ the fracturing of the 
earth's surface. Ruptures causing a surface 
displacement in excess of an inch or two 
beneath a building, transportation facility, 
utility line, aqueduct, etc., can result in 
severe structural damage. Consequently, it 
is essential to recognize potential faults and 
their likely activity in order to protect 
public health and safety. 


The region surrounding Rancho Cucamonga 
is laced with faults. The Cucamonga fault 
runs east-west along the northern City 
limits. The potential for future activity on 
the Cucamonga fault is readily apparent from 
displacement of the ground surface which 
indicates repeated faulting within the past 
10,000 years. The maximum credible earth- 
quake that can be expected from the fault is 
a 7.0 on the Richter scale. (The San 
Fernando earthquake which shook southern 
California in February 1971 was a 6.5.) A 
second known fault, the Red Hill fault, runs 
diagonally through the center of the City 
from the northeast around Etiwanda to the 
southwest around Red Hill. The northeast- 
ern end of the Red Hill fault has apparently 
displaced recent soils and is considered 
capable of ground rupture (6.5 on _ the 
Richter scale) and shaking at an intensity 
that poses unacceptable risk for a proposed 
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structure. Other faults, not yet detected, 
could induce further damage, although the 
magnitude of the ground rupture is unlikely 
to exceed those already recognized in Figure 
V-4. 


GROUND SHAKING 


Ground shaking is the movement of the earth 
in response to a seismic event. The inten- 
sity of the ground shaking is a function of 
the magnitude of the earthquake, distance 
from the epicenter, and subsurface condi- 
tions. This hazard with lateral ground 
movement is the primary cause for collapse 
of buildings. 


There is little doubt that Rancho Cucamonga 
will undergo strong seismic shaking in the 
future. The greatest concerns in the plann- 
ing area are the Cucamonga and Red Hill 
faults. During a severe earthquake, high 
frequency shaking can be expected in areas 
of bedrock such as the hills north of the 
City. Small, rigid structures are more likely 
to experience damage from this type of shak- 
ing. Conversely, low frequency shaking can 
be expected in areas underlain by deep allu- 
vium (see Figure V-1). Structures in this 
area would be subject to less damage poten- 
tial. At the estimated maximum credible 
earthquake for the Cucamonga fault (7 on 
the Richter scale), bedrock accelerations 
have been calculated at 60-95 percent of the 
force of gravity. For the Red Hill fault (at 
6.5 on the Richter scale) similar calculations 
result in accelerations of 70-80 percent of 
the force of gravity. 


GROUND FAILURE 


Ground failure is the inability of the earth 
to maintain its strength. This hazard, 
which typically occurs because of ground 
shaking, is manifested as liquefaction ,- 
differential compaction, or subsidence. 
Liquefaction occurs when ground shaking 
forces water between particles of loose or 
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FIGURE V-4 REGIONAL FAULT SYSTEM 
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medium dense soils, causing them to become 
fluid and liquefy like quicksand. Differen- 
tial compaction occurs when soils of different 
densities settle at varying rates, resulting in 
tilting or uneven land surfaces. Subsi- 
dence, like differential compaction, is the 
uneven local settlement of the surface, but 
is caused not by different soil Properties but 
by withdrawal of fluid from the ground or 
by a seismic event. 


Areas prone to differential compaction are 
difficult to identify. The former marshes 
are probably subject to this potential haz- 
ard. Some phenomena such as peat oxida- 
tion, which can cause subsidence of over- 
lying ground, could be considered a diffe- 
rential compaction problem where it occurs in 
small areas near the surface. Compaction 
due to removal of fluids affects fine grained 
sediments more than coarse grained sedi- 
ments; the thickest deposits within ground- 
water basins tend to subside more than the 
thinner edges of the basins. The thickest 
part of the Chino groundwater basin is south 
of Red Hill. If the basin subsides, this area 
may experience minor ground cracking that 
is concentric around the subsiding area. 
Also, the Cucamonga groundater basin may 
be drawn down at a different rate than the 
Chino basin. Differential subsidence, there- 
fore, could occur across the Red Hill fault 
causing ground cracking. In addition to 
ground cracking, irregular subsidence could 
cause tilting, which could affect linear struc- 
tures such as flood control channels and 
gravity flow systems such as sewers and 
pipelines. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies shall guide the City's 
decisions on development in areas subject to 
seismic hazards. 


o Apply a minimum level of acceptable risk to 
structures and use of land in seismically 
hazardous areas based upon the nature of 
use, importance of the use to public safety 


and welfare, and intensity of use (see 
Table V-1). 


o Restrict the location of critical structures 
and faciliteis from geologically hazardous 
areas, unless no alternative is available 
(see Table V-1). 


Oo Support seismic research through appro- 
priate actions by all public agencies. 


oO Require special construction features in 
the design of structures where site inves- 
tigations confirm potential seismic hazards. 


POLICIES 


Oo Any major subdivision, emergency facility, 
Or other type of structure that attracts 
numbers of people, is open to the general 
Public, or provides essential community 
services should not be permitted within an 
Alquist-Priolo Special Study Zone, as 
shown in Figure V-3. 


o The most probable locations of future fault 
rupture are within the special studies zone 
as designated on the maps compiled by the 
State Geologist under the Alquist-Priolo 
Geologic Hazards Zone Act. Any proposal 
for development within the zone shall in= 
clude a report by a certified engineering 
geologist on the location of fault traces 
whether previously recognized or not, 
within the development area. No struc- 
tures for human occupancy other than one 
story wood-frame structures shall be per- 
mitted within 100 feet of an active or 
potentially active fault trace. Woodframe 
structures for human Occupancy shall not 
be located within 50 feet of an active fault 
trace. 


o Restrictions which apply within state 
designated Fault Hazard Special Studies 
Zones shall also apply to the City adopted 
Special Studies Zone for the Red Hill fault. 
Any proposal for development within the 
zone shall include a report of investiga- 
tions by a certified engineering geologist 
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TABLE V-| 
SUITABILITY OF DEVELOPMENT IN GEOLOGIC/SEISMIC HAZARD AREA 
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Critical Structures 
(Hospitals, fire, police and 
communications facilities) 


High Occupancy Buildings 
(Theaters, meeting facilities, 
large commercial buildings) 


Dependent Population Facilities 
(Schools, institutions, 
detention facilities) 


High and Medium Rise Buildings 
(greater than 2 stories) 


Low Rise Buildings (Res. & Com.) 
A. High Density 

B, Medium Density 

C. Low Density 


Utilities 
(Water, gas, electricty, 
telephone, sewer) 


Transportation Facilities 


Water Storage Facilities 
(Flood control and infiltration 
basins, tanks) 


Industrial Buildings 
(Heavy construction and 
equipment) 


Open Space 

(Parks, golf courses, mineral 
extraction areas, agricultural 
land) 


= Permitted without restrictions. 
- = Requires site investigation and Possibly special design. 
= Prohibited unless no other viable alternatives. 
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on the location of fault traces within the 
development area. Where faults cannot be 
specifically located, the probability of fault 
rupture shall be investigated and, where 
appropriate, buildings shall be designed to 
accommodate foundation offsets while re- 
taining structure integrity. 


o All proposals for critical structures, re- 
gardiess of location in the City, shall 
include investigations of the geologic and 
engineering conditions of the site. Critical 
structures include those facilities required 
to maintain order and to provide emer- 
gency services following an earthquake 
such as police and fire stations and hos- 
pitals. Where appropriate, building design 
shall include allowances for offset of build- 
ing foundations resulting from surface dis- 
placement. The City Buiding Offical shall 
require critical structures within the City 
to be designed to remain functional follow- 
ing the maximum credible shaking at the 
site of the structure. 


o Potential sites for grade separates inter- 
changes on existing and proposed highway 
construction within the Alquist-Priolo 
Special Study Zones should be reviewed by 
the City Engineer. 


o All proposed major utility lines, including 
gas lines, power transmission lines, water 
distribution lines, and sewer lines, should 
be prevented from crossing a potentially 
active fault. Where alternate routes are 
not possible, facility design must satisfac- 
torily demonstrate adequate systems of 
valves, switches and other equipment to 
minimize danger to the surrounding devel- 
opment. Where appropriate, such systems 
should include devices capable of shutting 
off gas flow in the event of a pipeline rup- 
ture. 


o The City should encourage cooperation of 
the County and surrounding communities in 
a program to improve the data base of geo- 
logic/seismic information. The data base 
should be used as part of normal devel- 
opment review procedure. The data base 
should include information in fault locations 
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and potential activity, and the response of 
subsurface geology to possible future 
earthquakes. 


Lhe » City should encourage cooperation 
from state and federal agencies in further 
investigating the extent of potential fault 
activity in the region. 


When deemed appropriate by the City 
Building Offical, Proposals for all struc- 
tures other than single-story wood-frame 
dwellings may require a report of site 
investigations of subsurface conditions by 
a certified engineering geologist or regis- 
tered civil engineer specializing in soils 
engineering. The intent of these investi- 
gations is to more clearly define conditions 
which may affect the intensity, period 
and/or duration of seismic shaking relative 
to the design of the Proposed structure. 
If considered necessary by the City Build- 
ing Offical, the seismic design features of 
the proposed structure shall be reviewed 
and approved by a civil engineer special- 
izing in seismic structural design. 


Because seismic shaking will have the most 
severe impacts on the City, the City shall 
commit itself through the school districts 
and police and fire agencies to educating 
the public on appropriate action during 
and after the earthquake, evacuation 
routes, and the, location of health care 
faciliteis. 


Because of the difficulty of precisely 
identifying areas of potential ground 
failure, appropriate — site investigations 
shall be required for all projects Proposed 
for areas underlain by former marshes, or 
by sediments that differ laterally in com- 
position or degree of existing compaction 
as shown in Figure V-3. In the event 
that the site investigation identifies areas 
prone to ground failure, all proposed site 
modifications, structures, roads, and 
utilities shall be in accordance with recom- 
mendations of a registered civil engineer. 


The City shall undertake an inventory of 
the engineering properties of soils within 
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the City to improve the data base on areas 
of potential ground failures. Existing bor- 
ings and geotechnical engineering reports 
shall be used to prepare the inventory 
which shall address soils prone to liquefa- 
cation, differential compaction, shrinking 
and swelling. 


FLOOD HAZARDS 


Flood hazards in Rancho Cucamonga are 
especially significant. Storms at the begin- 
ning of 1980 caused $0.5 million in property 
damage as rocks and debris swept down 
many of the City's north-south streets. 
Records maintained by the San Bernardino 
Flood control District show "great" floods 
have hit the county several times during this 
century in 1916, 1938, and 1969. 


Although the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and the San Bernardino County Flood Con- 
trol District are constructing extentive flood 
control works, the flood potential of the 
entire West End remains a serious threat. 
The completion of the Cucamonga Creek pro- 
ject, will afford protection to the western 
portion of the City. The eastern half is still 
subject to flood water emerging from the 
Deer, Etiwanda and San Sevaine drainage 
basins. 


INUNDATION BY STORM EVENT 


A major factor contributing to Rancho Cuca- 


monga's flooding problems has been the 
intensive development of residences and 
commercial establishments. In the past, 


some of the heavy rains would get absorbed 
into the ground and seep down to the water 
table. However, as development spread and 
more and more of the natural groundocver 
was replaced by housing tracts, pavement, 
shopping centers, and parking lots, less 
water was able to seep into the ground. 
The only place where water could go was 
down the north-south streets or into unim- 
proved drainage ditches. 
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As a result, portions of the City fall within 
the 100 year Flood Plain which is an area of 
land subject to potential inundation by a 
storm whose intensity occurs on the average 
of once every 100 years. Figure V-5 shows 
boundaries which may have areas subject to 
flooding during a 100 year storm. Upon 
improvements to both Cucamonga Creek and 
Deer Creek, flood hazard areas will be Siig-= 
nificantly diminished west of Milliken Avenue. 
Floodwaters in the City have seriously dam- 
aged homes, vehicles, and roads, as well as 
threatened lives. Moreover, the debris and 
soil carried by the flood waters are depos- 
ited on local streets, private yards, and 
driveways, resulting in significant mainte- 
nance and repair costs. 


Communities subject to flooding can partici- 
pate in the federal flood insurance program. 
This program offers flood insurance 
to property owners in flood prone areas. In 
return for the coverage, the participating 
community is required to regulate new devel- 
opment in hazardous areas. As a member of 
the federal program, Rancho Cucamonga has 
already adopted standards: for flood protec- 
tion that relate to minimum building eleva- 
tion, floodproofing, and anchoring. 


SEISMICALLY INDUCED INUNDATION 


Seismically induced inundation refers to the 
flooding of surrounding development because 
of the failure of water retention structures 
during a seismic event. Wave action in con- 
fined bodies of water, known as a seiche, is 
not a major problem in Rancho Cucamonga. 
If one did occur, the effects would probably 
be limited to the stability of the tank or dam 
confining the water. 


There are, however, numerous” retention 
basins, levees, and other flood control works 
throughout the City subject to breakage. 
Failure of these structures, particularly the 
Day Creek reception levee, the east levee of 
the Day Creek spreading grounds, or Alta 
Loma Basins 1 or 2, would result in substan- 
tial property damage downstream. 
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The Cucamonga fault passes through the 
Deer Creek reception levee, and the Red Hill 
fault, as mapped, passes through the recep- 
tion levee and east levee of Day Creek. 
Both of these works currently afford some 
protection to development south, although 
neither Deer nor Day Creek channels are 
capable of handing major flood flows. Flood 
flows broke out of the spreading ground 
areas and channels during the 1938 and 1969 
major floods. Outbreaks in the event of a 
seismic event would result in the potential 
inundation of the entire area between Deer 
and Day Creeks. 


Alta Loma Basins 1 and 2 are recognized by 
the State Office of Emergency Services as 
dams capable, in the event of failure, of 
causing injury of loss of life. The office 
has prepared maps indicating the inundation 
path based on the dam structures and their 
rapidity and likelihood of failure. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies shall guide the City's 
decisions on development in areas subject to 
flood hazards. 


o Apply a minimum level of acceptable risk to 
structures and uses of land, commenstur- 
ate with the potential for flood damage. 


Oo Require special construction features in 
the design of structures located within 
flood hazard areas. 


o Encourage the on-site rentention of storm- 
water. 


o Encourage open space land uses and the 
construction of water-retaining structures 
in the unincorporated area north of the 
City to reduce flood risks and to enhance 
groundwater recharge. 


FIGURE V-5 FLOOD HAZARDS 
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Figure V-5 
FLOOD HAZARD AREA - 
Overflow Limits of 1969 Flood 
100 YEAR FLOOD PLAIN 
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The ground flood elevation of any devel- 
opment proposed for human occupancy 
within the flood hazard area shown on 
Figure V-5 shall be constructed above the 
Projected flood depth for the 100-year 
flood event. 


Building Pad 1'Min. Above 
100 Yr. Flood 


100 Yr. Flood 


ct vo ae ——-Top of Curb 


mm 10 Yr. Flood 
Street R.O.W. 


The 100-year flood plain zones including 
the stream channel and the adjacent lands 
designed to carry the design flood flows of 
the stream shall be protected and main- 
tained through strict limitations on land 
use and road construction. To carry out 
this policy the following guidelines on 
development within the flood plain should 
be observed. 


- Critical facilities (i.e. those facilities 
which should be open and_ accessible 
during emergencies) should not be 
permitted. 


- Passive recreational activities are per- 
missible. 


- Road construction standards should allow 
for passage of flood of water under the 
road surface, unless a diking effect is 
desired. 


- Commercial centers should not be per- 
mitted, unless all standards regarding 
elevation, anchoring, and floodproofing 
have been satisfied. 


oO Lands in the unincorporated area north of 
the City should remain esentially devoted 
to open space _ uses. Any development 
shall be carefully regulated, especially 
with respect to construction of extensive 
impermeable surfaces. Residential devel- 
opment in these areas should be clutered 
to retain the maximum amount of open 
space. 


Oo No development shall be permitted which 
would interfere with existing channel ca- 
pacity or would substantially increase 
erosion, siltation, or otherwise disturb the 
watercourse. 


o All existing and proposed development 
within the designated flood hazard area 
shall be adequately floodproofed and 
secured to prevent flotation. Specific 
floodproofing measures may include perma- 
nent sealing of grade level openings; use 
of paints, membrances, or mortar. to 
reduce water seepage through walls; instal- 
lation of watertight doors, bulkheads, 
shutters, and similar closures; installating 
of floodwater pumps in structures; and 
Proper modification of all electrical equip- 
ment, circuits and appliances so that they 
are protected from inundation by the 100- 
year flood. 


o The City shall encourage re-evaluation of 
the present 100-year flood plain, because 
the boundaries of this are will change as 
the area develops and with completion of 
the Cucamonga Creek project. 


o The City and County shall encourage the 
construction of upstream floodwater reten- 
tion devices such as ponds (dams) and/or 
diversion channels. 


o The City and County shall encourage ll 
new development to include on-site flood- 
water retention measures. Specific mea- 
sures may include fin dam roofs, parking 
lots with permeable surfaces, rock terrac- 
ing with dense vegetation cover, and 
Dutch drains. 
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o The City should promote the recommenda- 
tions of the State Office of Emergency 
Services and the County Flood Control 
District on maintaining and improving the 
water retention structures within and 
north of the City. 


o The City should encourage safety investi- 
gations of all levels and water detention 
structures by the owners of these struc- 
tures. As a guideline, safety investiga- 
tions should include: 


- a thorough inspection of the dam, levee, 
or retention structure assessing in par- 
ticular the potential for earthquake 
induced failure; 


- an identification of the likely character- 
istics of a potential failure, i.e, the area 
which must be evacuated, evacuation 
times, and inundation profiles (flood 
profile); and 


- recommendations to improve the structure 
and to minimize the effects of failure. 


FIRE HAZARDS 


Wildfires are a potentially dangerous hazard 
to development located in forest and shrub 
areas. The severity of wildfire problems is 
influenced by four factors: vegetation, 
climate, slope and people. 


The amount of wildland vegetation available 
as potential fuel for a fire is called fuel load- 
ing. The extent and severity of fuel loading 
is dependent upon the type and amount of 
vegetation in a particular area. Light fuels 
are considered to be flammable grasses and 
annual herbs; brush and shrubs less than 
six feet in height are considered to be 
medium fuels; and heavier brush and timber 
over six feet is considered to be heavy fuel. 
The foothills on the northern perimeter of 
the City are covered with a dense growth of 
flammable chaparral type vegetation such as 
chamise, manzanita, ceanothus, and scrub 
oak. The chaparral type is among the most 
hazardous wildland fuels in the world. 
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Most of the large fires in southern California 
occur when the marine air flow is replaced 
by the dry Santa Ana winds after a long, 
dry period. Wind speeds may reach 100 
miles an hour in exposed areas and relative 
humidity frequently approaches zero. Since 
the Santa Ana winds are from the north, 
wildland fires may be driven down upon the 
community, preceded by showers of burning 
embers which can be carried more than one 
mile ahead of the advancing fire. 


Development of residences on steep slopes or 
brush covered hillsides is an _ additional 
source of hazard. For example, development 
in hilly areas often necessitates narrow, 
twisting roads which do not provide adequate 
access for fire equipment. 


The recent rapid residential development and 
instrusion into the lower foothill area of 
Rancho Cucamonga creates a significantly 
greater amount of risk than the agricultural 
uses in previous years. The increased 
number of structures located against the 
base of the foothills creates additional prob- 
lems in controlling a wildland fire. When the 
weather is dry and the winds blow, it is 
common for numerous fires to be burning at 
the same time. Present wildfire-fighting 
techniques are designed to control wildland 
fire where the optimum time and place for 
control can be chosen. However, if homes 
are endangered, efforts are concentrated on 
Protecting those homes. The result is lon- 
ger and more costly fires. 


The Etiwanda area and the entire area north 
of the City limits are susceptible to fires 
because of fire-prone vegetation, poor access 
by fire fighting equipment, lack of water 
service and inadequate water Pressure at 
fire prone elevations, and atmospheric con- 
ditions that exacerbate fire hazard condi- 
tions. High fire risk areas are identified in 
Figure V-6. These areas are hilly and 
covered with a dense growth of flammable 
chaparral type vegetation. The designated 
area encompasses the County's Fire Zone No. 
2 and additional areas considered potentially 
hazardous by the City. 
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* The sites shown may not be currently owned nor Is the location site specific. The depiction of a site 
Is an Indication of a projected future need that may be adjustet over time as the City develope. 
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Records of past years show a potential of 
wildland fires occur annually in the Rancho 
Cucamonga area. A wildland fire has the 
potential of becoming a major fire of a mag- 
nitude similar the Meyers fire of 1970, which 
burned over 33,920 acres and resulted in 
more than $245,000 in damages to structures 
and personal property. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below, and the 
subsequent policies, shall guide the City's 
decisions on development in areas subject to 
wildfire risks and on provision of adequate 
fire-fighting services. 


oO Require adequate water supply and pres- 
sure for all proposed development in 
accordance with Foothill Fire District stan- 
dards. 


o Require land management programs to pre- 
vent fuel buildup and to allow access by 
fire-fighting services. 


oO Establish minimum standards for fire safety 
throughout the City, especially in the 
designated high fire hazard areas. 


o Add new policy. Establish potential loca- 
tions of Fire Stations to provide for ade- 
quate level of service. 


POLICIES 


New Fire Station location should be develop- 
ed at approximate locations as shown on 
Figure V-6. The timing of Fire Station 
construction should relate to the rise of 
service needs of the surrounding area. 


The future fire station locations are not now 
owned by the district nor is the location site 
specific. The depiction of a fire station is 
an indication of a projected future need that 
may be adjusted over time as the City devel- 
ops. 
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o All proposed development shall satisfy the 


structural fire protection standards con- 
tained in the most recent editions of the 
Uniform Building Code and the Uniform 
Fire Code. 


All proposed development shall be ade- 
quately served by water supplies for 
community fire protection. 


All proposed development shall meet the 
Foothill Fire Protection District's require- 
ments for safe and ready access for fire 
and other emergency equipment. The 
design of roads and street systems should 
meet the following standards. 


- Each development or phase of develop- 
ment should have at least two different 
ingress-egress routes. 


- Cul-de-sacs should not exceed 600 feet 
and should provide a turn-around right 
of way not less than 90 feet in diameter. 


- Street grades should not exceed 12 per- 
cent except for short distances where 
topographic conditions do not permit 
lesser grades. 


In areas designated as high fire hazard, 
the City and County should undertake or 
continue programs to minimize fuel buildup 
around residences and other occupied 
structures. Such programs should include 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
greenbelt or cultivated fuel break between 
fire risk areas and urbanized areas. 


The City should undertake programs to 
manage the interface between light ground 
fuels and heavy forest fuels so that easily 
started fires with low burning intensity 
can be controlled before they have the 


opportunity to ignite the heavier fuels 
such as dense chaparral and those of the 
woodland areas. Such programs. should 
include the following measures. 

- Fire buffers along heavily’ travelled 
roads should be created by thinning, 


discing, or controlled burning subject to 


(a) 


air quality restrictions. Brush, but not 
woodland canopy, should be cleared from 
the road for 10 feet on both sides of the 
road. 


- Firebreak programs in risk areas where 
there are no roads should be continued. 
Here, a minimum firebreak from 30 to 100 
feet should be maintained. 


- The existing rows of eucalyptus should 
be topped and trimmed, and combustible 
and dead vegetative material at the base 
should be removed. 


- The fire hazard posed by existing blue 
gum species of eucalyptus should be re- 
cognized and the feasibility of replacing 
these trees should be considered. 


All applications for development in the fire 
hazard area shall include an interim fuel 
management program to reduce the risk of 
fire. 


The County and City shall encourage 
clustered developments to provide for more 
localized and effective fire protection 
measures such as consolidation of fuel 
buildup abatement, firebreak maintenance, 
fire fighting equipment access, and water 
service provision. 


Fire protection water systems and fire 
hydrants necessary to serve development 
within the Foothill Fire Protection District's 
minimum response time should be in place 
and operative prior to construction. If 
required fire flow cannot be met, other 
mitigation measures, aS approved by the 
Foothill Fire District, shall be provided. 


The City, in cooperation with the Foothill 
Fire District, should develop and adopt 
ordinances governing the installation of 
smoke detectors for residences and auto- 
matic fire sprinkler systems for specific 
commercial and industrial buildings. 


NOISE 


Information presented in this element is in- 
tended to help the citizens of Rancho Cuca- 
monga understand the~ ramifications’ of 
planning decisions in terms of noise, to 
understand better the way that noise levels 
in Rancho Cucamonga occur, and to under- 
stand what the City can do to reduce these 
levels. 


The Noise Element is closely related to the 
Land Use, Housing, Circulation, and Open 
Space Elements. A major objective of the 
Noise Element is to provide guidelines to 
achieve noise-compatible land uses. The 
Noise Element, by identifying noise-sensitive 
land uses and_ establishing compatibility 
guidelines for land use and noise, will influ- 
ence the general distribution, location,and 
intensity of future land use. Effective land 
use planning can alleviate noise problems. 


Residential areas are one of the most noise- 
sensitive land uses. Therefore, the Housing 
Element is directly affected by the Noise 


Element. Implementation of land use/noise 
compatibility guideines can reduce noise im- 
pacts in residential location. In addition, 


proper noise mitigation measures during con- 
struction of housing can guard against 
adverse noise impacts. 


The circulation system within the City is one 
of the major sources of continuous noise. 
Therefore, the existing and future circula- 
tion system identified in the Circulation 
Element greatly influences the noise environ- 
ment. The circulation routes including free- 
ways and highways, along with truck routes, 
should be located to minimize noise impact 
upon noise-sensitive land use. The location 
and design of transportation facilities will 
greatly influence the overall noise environ- 
ment within the City. 


Since noise can adversely affect the enjoy- 
ment of quiet activities in open space, the 
Noise Element is also closely related to the 
Open Space Element. Conversely, open 
space can be used as a noise buffer between 
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Subjective Effects of Noise 


incompatible land uses. This technique can 
reduce community noise levels and also pro- 
vide usable open space for recreation. 


HUMAN REACTION TO ENVIRONMENTAL 
NOISE 


The effects of noise on people can be 
grouped in three general categories: 


oO Subjective effects of annoyance, nuisance, 
and dissatisfaction; 


Oo Interference with activities such as speech, 
sleep, and learning/performance; and 


Oo Physiological effects such as startle and 
hearing 


About 10 percent of the population is so sen- 
sitive to noise that they object to any noise 
not of their own making. Thus, some com- 
plaints occur even in the quietest environ- 
ments. Another sizable portion of the popu- 
lation (about 25 percent), however, does not 
react or complain even in very severe noise 
exposure. In any given noise exposure, 
therefore, one should expect a variety of 
reactions from the people exposed, rangng 
from serious annoyance to no awareness. 
People can be expected to respond, "to 
changes in level as follows: 


Oo Except in carefully contolled laboratory 
experiments, an increase or decrease of 
only one decibel (dB) in A-level* cannot 
be perceived. 


o Outside of the laboratory, a three-dB 
increase or decrease in A-level is consider- 
ed a just-noticeable difference. 


*A decibel is a unit for describing the amplitude of sound. A-level is a type of 
frequency weighting designed to reflect the fact that human hearing is less sensi- 
tive at low frequencies and extreme high frequencies than in the mid-frequency 
range. The weighting curve is called "A" weighting, and the level so measured is 
called the "A-weighted sound level", or simply "A-level". 


ie) 
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oO An increase or decrease in A-level of at 
least five dB is required before any 
noticeable change in community response 
would be expected. 


o A ten dB increase in A-level is subjective- 
ly heard as a doubling in loundness and 
would almost certaily cause adverse change 
in community response. A ten-dB de- 
crease in A-level is subjectively heard as a 
halving in loudness and represents a sig- 
nificant improvement in a noise environ- 
ment. 


It has been demonstrated that if a noise 
problem is allowed to occur a reduction in 
noise level of from 5 to 10 dBA more than 
would have been required in the design 
Stage is often necessary to appease com- 
plaints. For this reason it is very important 
to consider noise control early in the devel- 
opment of a project. 


Interference with Speech Communication. 
People generally have the ability to hear and 
distinguish one sound from a background of 
sounds. For example, one can often hear 
the telephone ringing over a background of 
music and conversation. However, this 
ability has definite limitations. Unwanted 
sound can interfere with the perception of 
desired sounds or signals; this interference 
is called masking. Masking can render a 
sound or a signal inaudible or unrecogniz- 
able. Masking becomes a serious problem 
when background noise intereferes with per- 
ception of speech. 


Face-to-face personal conversations at the 
usual distance of about five feet can proceed 
in A-weighted noise levels as high as 66 dB. 
IN many conversations involving groups of 
people, distances between speaker and lis- 
tener of five to twelve feet are common, and 
the level of the background noise should be 
less than 50 to 60 dBA. At public meetings 
Or outdoors in parks, yards, or play- 
grounds, where distances between talker and 
listener range from twelve to thirty feet, the 
A-weighted sound level of background nosie 
should be kept below 45 to 55 dBA, if prac- 
tical speech communication is to be possible. 
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Physiological Effects of Noise. 


cou 


Intereference with sleep. Sleep is a compli- 


cated series of states, generally following 
similar patterns in people of all ages. The 
amount of time ‘spent in the different states 
which comprise a night of sleep vary from 
the drowsy/awake state to the deep sleep 
State and back again. It has been widely 
observed that sound can interfere with any 
of sleep's stages and that people can accli- 
mate themselves to certain noises and sleep 
through them. 


No range of noise levels has been established 
as the minimum range at which sleep distur- 
bance occurs. 


Interference with performance and learnina. 
Noises seemingly begin to interefere with 
human performance with the A-weighted level 
exceeds 90 dBA. High frequency noise 
(above the 1000-2000 Hz) or irregular bursts 
of noise are more distracting and may pro- 
duce more performance interference than low 
frequency noise or steady noise. The per- 
formance of tasks demanding accuracy or 
having a complex series of steps is most 
likely to be adversely affected, without 
necessarily reducing the total amount of 
work performed. 


At any given sound level, individual re- 
sponses will vary considerably, and physio- 
logical effects of a transient or possibly per- 
sistent nature may result. Brief sounds at 
levels exceeding 70 dBA can produce such 
physiological responses as general constric- 
tion of the blood vessels and changes in 
breathing, size of the pupils of the eyes, 
and gastric secretions. Steady noises of 90 
dBA have been shown to increase tension in 
all muscles, and influence the response time 
in a simple choice task. Long-term exposure 
to levels exceeding 70 dBA can cause hear- 
ing loss. While physiological arousal by 
noise can be beneficial in maintaing response 
to possible danger, continuing unnecessary 
arousal to irrelevant sounds can be annoying 
and possibly damaging to general health. 


THE NOISE ENVIRONMENT 


Existing Noise Levels Noise measurements were made throughout 
the City in November 1979. The noise mea- 
surement sites were chosen so that some of 
the sites would be close to major transporta- 
tion noise sources while others would be 
distant from these major noise sources. The 
data from the sites close to the major trans- 
portation noise sources were used to validate 
the noise exposure contours. The data from 
the sites distant from major noise sources 
were used to provide information on _ the 
noise environment in those’ portions of 
Rancho Cucamonga where noise from a single 
source does not dominate the noise environ- 
ment. (Monitoring data are presented in 
Appendix D.) 


The noise exposure contours for the City of 
Rancho Cucamonga are shown in Figure V-7. 
The noise contours are shown in terms of 
the day-night average noise level. (Ldn.)* 
They depict the existing noise exposure for 
vehicular traffic on local streets, arterials, 
and highways which are in or adjacent to 
Rancho Cucamonga, and trains which use the 
Santa Fe railroad tracks. These were the 
only noise sources determined to generate an 
Ldn level above 60 dB. No industrial plants 
or aircraft were determined to generate a 60 
Ldn contour off their property. Sixty Ldn 
is commonly accepted as the "cutoff" point in 
terms of noise measurements beyond which 
noise levels would be potentially disturbing 
and annoying. This level is considered 
"normally acceptable" for all land uses and is 
consistent with state and federal guidelines 
regarding protection of the noise environ- 
ment. 


*To account for human sensitivity to nighttime noise levels a descriptor Ldn (day- 
night equivalent sound level) is used. The Ldn divides the 24-hour day into the 
daytime of 7 am to 10 pm. Ten decibels are added to the nighttime noise levels. 
The Ldn is then calculated by logarithmically summing the hourly daytime and 
weighted nighttime Leq's. The Leq is defined as the equivalent steady-state sound 
level which in a stated period of time would contain the same acoustic energy as the 
time-varying sound level during the same time period. The Leq is particularly use- 
ful in describing the subjective change in an environment where the source of noise 
remains the same but there is change in the level of activity. Widening roads and/ 
or increasing traffic are examples of this kind of situation. 
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Future Noise Environment 


The City presently has a relatively quiet 
noise environment. By comparing the noise 
levels shown in Figure V-7 with the noise 
and land use compatibility guidelines (Figure 
Ve-9 in) the following Policy section), one can 
see that the existing land uses are predomi- 
nantly compatible with the noise environ- 
ment. As indicated above, the only excep- 
tions are some residential areas located along 
the major travel routes. 


The noise Exposure contours projected for 
the City of Rancho Cucamonga at buildout 
are shown in Figure V-8. The noise con- 
tours are shown in terms of the day/night 
average noise level (LDn) as were the exist- 
ing noise levels in the City. In the future, 
as is the case today, the contours depict the 
noise exposure for vehicular traffic on local 
streets, arterials and highways (both exist- 
ing and proposed) which are in or adjacent 
to Rancho Cucamonga and for trains which 
use the Santa Fe railroad tracks. These are 
Projected to be the only noise sources which 
would generate an Ldn of 60 dB outside of 
their right-of-way or Property boundary. 


A comparison of the existing and future 
noise contour maps shows that noise levels in 
the City are going to increase significantly 
in the future. The increase is due to in- 
creased vehicular traffic throughout the 
City. The proposed Foothill Freeway will 
create the most significant change in the 
noise environment. Even with 10 dBA of 
attenuation, noise levels will increase at 
homes backing up to the freeway as much as 
10 dBA. A 10-dBA increase is Perceived as 
approximately a doubling in loudness. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
Subsequent policies are aimed at Protecting 
the citizens of Rancho Cucamonga from ex- 
cessive noise levels that interfere with daily 
routine and comfort. 


o Assure that noise levels in noisy areas do 


not rise above levels compatible with the 
land uses in those areas. 
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o Prevent .the escalation of noise levels in 
areas where noise-sensitive uses are lo- 
cated. 


o Encourage creative solutions when potential 
conflicts between noise levels and land use 
arise. 


o Develop programs to reduce community 
noise levels to "normally acceptable" levels 
where possible. 


POEICIES 


o The City shall consider the compatibility of 
proposed land uses with the noise environ- 
ment when preparing or revising communi- 
ty and/or specific plans and when review- 
ing development proposals. Figures V-8 
and V-9 should be used by the City as a 
guide to land use/noise compatibility. 


o The City shall analyze in detail the poten- 
tial noise impacts of any actions that the 
City may take or act upon which could 
significantly alter noise levels in the com- 
munity. 


o The City shall encourage proper site 
planning to reduce noise impacts of any 
actions that the City make take or act 
upon which could significantly alter noise 
levels in the community. 


o The City shall encourage proper site 
planning to reduce noise impacts. By 
taking advantage of the natural shape and 
contours of the Site it is often possible to 
arrange buidings and other uses in a 
manner which will reduce and _ possibly 
eliminate noise impact. Planned unit devel- 
opments are particularly conducive to site 
planning techniques. The following site 
techniques should be considered to reduce 
noise impacts. 


- Increase the distance between noise 
source and receiver. 
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FIGURE V-7 EXISTING NOISE CONDITIONS 
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EARTH BERKM ANP 
BUILDINGS ACT AS 
NOISE BUFFERS 


- Place non-noise sensitive land uses such 
as parking lots, maintenance facilities, 
and utility areas between noise source 
and receiver. 


- Use non-noise sensitive structures such 
as garages to. shield  noise-sensitive 
areas. 


- Orient buildings to shield outdoor spaces 
from a noise source. 


o The City shall encourage developers to 


consider architectural layouts as a means 
of meeting noise reduction requirements. 
As guidelines, the following steps should 
be considered during building design: 


- Bedrooms would be considerably quieter 
if placed on the side of the house facing 
away from the major road. 


- Balconies facing major travel routes 
should be avoided. 


- Quiet outdoor spaces can be provided 
next to a noisy roadway by creating a 
U-shaped development which faces away 
from the roadway. 


The City shall consider the use of noise 
barriers or walls to reduce noise levels 
from ground transportation noise sources 
and _ industrial sources. The following 
guidelines are intended to insure the 
effectiveness of noise barrier. 


- A noise barrier must be massive enough 
to prevent significant noise transmission 
through it and high enough to shield the 
receiver from the noise source. 


- The minimum acceptable surface weight 
for a noise barrier is 4 pounds per 
square foot (equivalent to 3/4" ply- 
wood ). 


- The barrier must be carefully con- 


structed so that there are no cracks or 
openings. 
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- The barrier must interrupt the line-of- 
sight between noise source and receiver. 


- Short barriers, regardless of height, 
Provide essentially no reduction in the 
Overall noise level. 


- The effects of flanking can be minimized 
by bending the wall back from the noise 
source at the ends of the barrier. 
Flanking is a term used to describe the 
manner by which a noise barrier's per- 
formance is compromised by noise pass- 
ing around the end of a barrier. 


If site planning, architectural layout, noise 
barriers, or a combination of these mea- 
sures do not achieve the required noise 
reduction for the building in question, it 
may be necessary to modify the building's 
construction. Indoor noise levels due to 
exterior sources are controlled by the 
noise reduction characteristics of the 
building shell. The walls, roof, ceilings, 
doors, windows, and other penetrations 
are all determinants of the structure's 
overall noise reduction capabilities. 


The City should consider adoption of a 
Noise Ordinance which can be used to set 
limitations on unwarranted noise including 
amplified music, public address systems, 
mechanical construction equipment, barking 
dogs, etc. 


The City shall review federal and state 
noise control legislation and support legis- 
lation which is in the best interests of the 
City: 


The City should work closely with Caltrans 
to reduce levels along the state highways 
and freeways through the City. The new 
transportation facility in the Foothill Free- 
way coordior should include a minimum of 
10 dB of noise attenuation in its design. 


The City shall establisy noise abatement 
policies for each new road and for those 
areas of the City where future land uses 
would be incompatible with the noise envi- 
ronment. These measures could include 
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the erection of walls or berms, restriction 
of building multi-story dwellings within 
fixed distances of the raods, using open 
space as a buffer, site planning or archi- 
tectural treatments. 


o The City should work with the surround- 
ing communities to ensure compliance with 
the land use and noise compatibility goals 
and objectives contained in this Noise 
Element at City boundaries. 


o The City shall monitor and comment on any 
Proposed changes in Ontario International 
Airport's operations which would. affect 
noise levels in Rancho Cucamonga. 


AIR QUALITY 


Air Quality is considered within the Public 
Health and Safety Super-Element because the 
levels of air contaminants in Rancho Cuca- 
monga frequently are unhealthy. This is 
only partially due to pollutant sources near 
Rancho Cucamonga, but is Primarily due to 
Rancho Cucamonga's location downwind of the 
majority of air pollutant sources in the South 
Coast Air Basin. 


Measure air quality near Rancho Cucamonga 
currently exceeds the National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards and California State Air 
Quality Standards for several pollutants. 
These standards were established as repre- 
senting air pollutant exposures below which 
no adverse health affects are known to 
occur. 


Emergency regulations of the South Coast 
Air Quality Management District provide for 
the declaration of "episodes" whenever air 
pollution concentrations reach or are pre- 
dicted to reach levels that could endanger or 
cause significant harm to public health. 
Stage 1 emergency criteria were reached on 
98 days in 1978 in Fontana (the closest moni- 
toring site to Rancho Cucamonga); second- 
stage emergency criteria were exceeded on 
11 days. 
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The generation of air pollutants is closely 
linked*y toM@land” use; transportation and 
energy use. Land use patterns influence 
transportaton systems greatly. In southern 
California, transportation is the major com- 
ponent of energy use and the major source 
of air pollutants. The low density, auto- 
oriented development pattern typical of 
southern California over the last 30 years is 
the major cause of the severe air pollution 
Problems in the South Coast Air Basin. 
Great progress has been made in the reduc- 
tion of emission rates from autos and indus- 
try, but improvement in air quality has been 
limited due to the relatively high rate of 
population growth and vehicle miles travelled 
(VMT). 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies in conjunction with those 
in "Land Use", "Circulation", and "Energy", 
are designed to reduce local air pollutant 
emissions and minimize health hazards associ- 
ated with poor air quality. 


Oo Minimize the generation of air pollutants 
from projected growth within the City, 


oO Organize land uses to encourage the use of 
modes of transportation other than the 
automobile, to conserve energy and to 
Support the provisions of the Southern 
California Association of Government's Air 
Quality Management Plan. 


Oo Minimize public health hazards due to air 
pollution. 


POLICIES 


o The South Coast Air Basin Air Quality 
Management Plan contains actions aimed at 
achieving compliance with state and federal 
air quality standards during the 1980's. 
The policies within that Plan shall serve as 
the City's general policies on air quality. 
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o New land uses should encourage the use of 
non-motorized travel. 


Oo Land uses that reduce travel distance or 
trip generation are to be promoted. 


Oo Because of the severity of air quality 
problems in the region, no new major pol- 
lution sources should be located in Rancho 
Cucamonga. 


o Transit, pedestrian and bicycle transpor- 
tation reduce air pollutant emissions, and 
are to be encouraged whenever possible. 


o Because smooth-flowing streets result in 
less emissions than congested streets, 
adequate street and signal systems should 
be installed, provided that traffic volumes 
do not cause local air quality problems. 
As a guideline, major roadway projects 
that involve roads carrying volumes in 
excess of 30,000 ADT or that induce traff- 
ic growth should not be undertaken unless 
air pollution impact studies show that 
exceedence of the carbon monoxide stan- 
dards will not occur. 


CRIME PREVENTION 


The basic cause of crime is generally 
accepted to be a social problem: the absence 
of a proper home environment, the lack of 
job opportunities, and class and racial dis- 
crimination. However, the physical environ- 
ment greatly contributes to the improvement 
or aggravation of the crime problem. It is 
the physical environment that can foster a 
sense of security and reduce the opportu- 
nities for crime to occur. 


In a sense, households began to lose control 
over their environment. In terms of crime 
prevention, sociologists and psychologists 
speak of one's territory. Within this terri- 
tory, an individual has knowledge of what is 
happening and can control or influence what 
happens. The high rate of growth which 
dramatically reshaped the City and_ intro- 
duced new households has had the effect of 
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reducing the territory, and the sense of 
security that went with it. 


Physical design of neighborhoods and _ indi- 
Vidual structures is one means of re-estab- 
lishing the community's sense of security and 
ensuring that new development avoids past 
mistakes. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below, and the 
subsequent policies, shall guide the City's 
decisions on the provision of adequate crime 
Prevention services. 


Oo Provide members of the community with a 
sense of security. 


Oo Encourage the design of developments that 
reduces the opportunities for crime to 
occur. 


POBIGIES 


o The City shall encourage the use of physi- 
cal site planning as an effective means of 
Preventing crime. Developers should 
design open spaces, parking lots, paths, 
play areas, and other public spaces such 
that they can be under continuous surveil- 
lance by residents or users. 


o To the extent possible, Proposed develop- 
ments shall attempt to provide physical 
structures where the inhabitants will be 
given an opportunity and the means to 
extend their use and sphere of responsi- 
bility beyond their front doors. The pre- 
mise of this policy is that the inhabitant 
will be more concerned with an expanded 
area if that area is designed to appear as 
part of his territory. Possible techniques 
for expanding an_ inhabitant's territory 
include: 


- cluster buildings and choose building 


types to reduce the number of house- 
holds sharing a common entryway, 
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- position buildings and their entries to 
promote the feeling that the streets are 
an extension of the resident's territory, 


- place amenities such as_ recreational 
areas, open areas, and vegetation within 
areas defined for the use of particular 
inhabitants, and 


- mix the private grounds of individual 
units with adjacent areas. 


o The City shall promote the establishment of 
neighborhood watch programs for residen- 
tial areas aimed at encouraging neighbor- 
hoods to form associations to patrol or 
watch for any suspicious activity. 


o The City shall promote the establishment of 
crime prevention programs for commercial 
and industrial areas. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


The purpose of disaster preparedness is to 
protect the health, safety, and welfare of 
the general public during and after natural 
emergencies. Such emergencies’ include 
flooding, earthquakes, other geologic haz- 
ards, and wildfire. To effectively handle 
such events requires the coordination of a 
number of public agencies as well as critical 
facilities such as the police, fire, ambulance 
and health services. 


The County of San Bernardino has prepared 
an emergency preparedness program coordi- 
nated by the County Communications and 
Disaster Services. This agency operates the 
central radio dispatch which allows immediate 
communications with local government units 
and _ hospitals. Four hospitals are in the 
immediate vicinity of Rancho Cucamonga. 


Rancho Cucamonga has established a Disaster 
Council composed of public officials and the 
heads of various emergency services. Both 
the State Office of Emergency Services and 
the County are contributing technical assis- 
tance toward the preparation of emergency 
and contingency plans. 


Cle 


Cs 


QBVECTIVES 


The objectives enumerated below and the 
subsequent policies shall guide the City's 
decisions toward providing an_ efficient, 
integrated system of emergency health care. 


o Coordinate with County and neighboring 
communities in developing a regional sys- 
tem to respond to emergencies. 


o Provide health care facilities to meet the 
needs of all residents of the City. 


o Support efforts to disseminate information 
on potential hazards. 


POUTGIES 


o The City shall prepare an emergency pre- 
paredness plan that outlines procedures 
for action during and after an emergency 
caused by a natural disaster. The plan 
should designate a single agency to coordi- 
nate and supervise emergency operations 
and identify evacuation routes, health care 
facilities, and communication centers. The 
designated agency should be located in a 
central location which either houses or has 
immediate access to the day-to-day emer- 
gency services of the City. 


o Primary and secondary routes should be 
designated for evacuation and access by 
emergency services. Different routes may 
need to be identified for different natural 
disasters. For example, during an earth- 
quake, debris and surface displacement 
may block routes that may be accessible 
during a flood event. 


o The City shall establish mutual aid agree- 
ments and communication linkages with the 
County and neighboring communities’ in 
order to ensure adequate emergency assis- 
tance in time of need. 


o Public education programs fostering aware- 


ness of emergency situations and proce- 
dures shall be prepared by the City in 
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coordination with other public agencies. 
Publicity should be disseminated through 
the media, public schools, Red Cross 
courses, and programs with community 
groups. 


MISCELLANEOUS HAZARDS 


Two other areas of concern in addition to 
the hazards already discussed are of partic- 
ular importance to Rancho Cucamonga: wind 
and eucalyptus windrows. 


WIND 


Winds in the Rancho Cucamonga vicinity are 
generally from the south and west. Breezes 
during the summer attain speeds of 10-15 
miles per hour, on the average. However, 
these conditions change drastically under 
Santa Ana conditions, which result in a 
reversal of the normal wind direction and a 
significant increase in wind velocity. Under 
extreme conditions, peak gusts exceed 65 
miles per hour and have attained speeds of 
100 miles per hour. The strength of these 
winds can damage structures, uproot trees, 
and create dust storms in the southern part 
of the City where the soil type is susceptible 
to wind erosion. 


Santa Ana conditions occur typically in the 
fall and winter and may last for several 
days. As the southern part of the City is 
developed, the severity and frequency of 
dust storms will reduce substantially. fur- 
thermore, development in the Etiwanda area, 
where the wind strength is greatest, will be 
low density and low rise, and thus less vul- 
nerable to structural damage. Consequently, 
the hazards associated with strong winds are 
less critical than they were when the area 
was predominantly agricultural and soil con- 
servation and crop protection were of con- 
cern. Nevertheless, the Possibility of struc- 
tural damage exists unless developers design 
their structures appropriately. 
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In order to minimize risks to public health 
and safety, the following policies should be 
adopted as part of the Design Review pro- 
cess: 


o City should notify all developers, partic- 
ularly those of multi-story or critical struc- 
tures, of potential problems of Santa Ana 
Winds. 


o The City should investigate the use of 
appropriate building materials which can 
withstand Santa Ana Winds. 


o The City should advise developers of 
appropriate construction techniques to 
withstand Santa Ana Winds. 


EUCALYPTUS WINDROWS 


The windrows were planted in the past to 
act as windbreaks and to protect the vine- 
yards and citrus crops. Today, large scale 
agricultural production is no longer viable 
and much of the City area that is susceptible 
to wind erosion is slated for urban develop- 
ment. As a result, the windrows now func- 
tion as a visual amenity and a visual link to 
the City's agricultural heritage. 


However, the windrows also represent a fire 
hazard and often lose branches during 
strong winds. Because they are not main- 
tained well, the debris and growth that 
occur around the trees are both hazardous 
and a nuisance. The cost to preserve the 
windrows is substantial, because the existing 
Blue Gum species requires a great deal of 
proper maintenance. 


In order to provide for protection of pro- 
perty in the windrow area the following 
policies are recommended: 


o The City should investigate ways which 
windrows may be maintained by adjoining 
land owners. 


o The City should explore options for win- 
drow replacement and/or preservation. 


Replacement of windrows may be done 
selectively with new species of eucalyptus 
which continue the rural atmosphere but 
without the hazards of the Blue Gum 
species. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation of the policies formulated to 
protect public health and safety are founded 
on the state-delegated police powers. This 
authority enables cities to take steps to pro- 
tect public health, safety, and general wel- 
fare. Both the City and the County should 
actively pursue the following regulatory pro- 
grams and review procedures to ensure that 
land development in hazardous areas are 
sensitive to the conditions of the site. It 
should be recognized that many of the regu- 
latory techniques applicable for open space 
management are also appropriate for ensuring 
public health and safety. The Open Space 
Plan, Figure I!V-3, indicates where land 
should be mainted as open space because of 
hazardous conditions, among othe reasons. 
The Public Health and Safety Plan, Figure 
V-10, identifies areas where land is suitable 
for development, where land may be devel- 
oped contingent upon action by the devel- 
oper to minimize potential hazards, and 
where land should be restricted from devel- 
opment because of the threat to life and 
property. Highly constrained lands are con- 
sidered hazardous and include excessive and 
unstable slopes (see Figure V-3). Moder- 
ately constrained lands are also associated 


with hazards, but with proper planning and: 


design, they can be mitigated. These lands 
include areas where there are flood hazards 
(see Figure V-5), Fault Hazard Special 
Study Zones (see Figure V-3), fire hazards 
on slopes greater than 20 percent (see 
Figure V-6), and noise contours exceeding 
60 Ldn in residential areas and 65 Ldn in 
commercial/ industrial areas (see Figure 
V-8). Identified below are the _ primary 
means of implementing the policies described 
above and the Public Health and Safety Plan. 
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*SEE TEXT AND OTHER FIGURES FOR 
DISCUSSION OF INDIVIDUAL HAZARDS. 
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REGULATORY 


Planned Development (PD). Much of the 
lands. in the foothills are associated with 
numerous physical constraints that affect the 
ability of the property owner to develop the 
land. These constraints cannot be adequate- 
ly dealt with under the normal zoning and 
subdivision procedures. Therefore, it is 
recommended that lands identified in Figure 
It11-1 should be required to submit, in accor~ 
dance with already established City proce- 
dures, plans for planned unit development. 
The Planned Development is a floating zone 
(a zone that is descirbed in the zoning 
ordinance but is not located on the map until 
the need arises) which applies to parcels of 
land to be developed as a single entity and 
according to a comprehensive plan. 


Specific Plan. The California Government 
Code (Section 65450) allows preparation of 
specific plans to regulate site development. 
Specific area plans can be used to ensure 
that proposed development reflects the 
natural resource value and hazardous con- 
ditions of the site. Regulations contained in 
the specific plan establish specifications for 
type of use permitted, allowable density, 
building placement and bulk, areas to remain 
in open space, and provisions for roadways, 
utilities and landscaping. 


The value of the specific plan, as with the 
planned development, is_ that it allows 
greater flexibility than is possible with con- 
ventional zoning, since the development is 
based on specific site conditions which may 
include but are not limited to analyses of 
soil, geologic, seismic, flood, noise, wildfire 
and visual conditions. The specific plan can 
be financed by groups of interested devel- 
opers or through special assessment district 
procedures. The City shall consider prepa- 
ration of a specific plan for areas designated 
Hillside Residential in the Land Use Plan. 


Noise Ordinance. The City has the author- 
ity to regulate unnecessary and excessive 
noises, if these noises are not already regu- 
lated by state or federal laws. The ordi- 
nance could specify maximum noise levels for 
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individual noise sources including, but not 
limited to: amplified music, public address 
Systems, radios, mechanical equipment, bark- 
ing dogs, power tools, etc. 


Subdivision Ordinance Revisions. County 
and City subdivision ordinances should be 
amended to incorporate specific data and 
design requirements related to ground rup- 
ture, ground failure, ground shaking, 
flooding, crime prevention, and noise. 


Building Code Amendments. In addition to 
adopting the latest edition of the Uniform 
Building Code, the County and City should 
enact additional building standards for foun- 
dation and grading requirements in lands 
where geotechnical hazards, wilfire risks, or 
flooding are present. In particular, the 
City Engineer shall require critical struc- 
tures within the City to be designed to 
remain functional following the maximum 
credible shaking at the site of the structure. 


Title 25 of the California Administrative Code 
presently requires development Proposals for 
multifamily structures within the 60 Ldn con- 
tour to include an acoustical report. The 
City should consider requiring this report of 
all residential structures within the 60 Ldn 
contour. Furthermore, the City should con- 
sider establishing a limitation on maximum 
interior noise levels for single events. Com- 
pliance with these standards would require 
the submittal of an acoustical report with the 
application for a building permit. The 
report would indicate the noise attenuation 
measures to be applied and an analysis of 
the noise insulation effectiveness of the pro- 
posed construction. Suggested noise insu- 
lation standards are further discussed in 
Appendix D. 


Grading and Drainage Ordinances. The City 
and County should enact Provisions within 
their grading and drainage ordinances to 
require special precautions to minimize land 
disturbance; include special surface and 
subsurface drainage Provisions; require 
restoration of natural drainage patterns; 
require special attention in areas suceptible 
to slope instability or soil erodibility; re- 
quire special efforts to minimize the amout of 
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impermeable surface; and encourage the use 
of techniques that enhance groundwater re- 
charge. 


REVIEW PROCEDURES 


As part of the development application and 
review procedures, the City can require the 
applicant to submit information that demon- 
strates the proposed development's response 
to various hazards. The Residential Assess- 
ment System established as part of the City's 
growth management system, already provides 
a formalized review procedure. Additional 
information that should be included has been 
recommended in the above policies. Specific 
investigation requirements are being required 
to mitigate geologic and seismic hazards. 
Structures proposed within geologic special 
study zones need to be certified by a State 
registered engineering geologist or civil 
engineer. The intent of these investigations 
is to more clearly define whicn conditions 
may affect the intensity, period and/or dur- 
ation of seismic shaking relative to the de- 
sign of the proposed structure. All pro- 
posed sites for critical structures must be 
investigated for their geologic characteris- 
tics. All proposed development in the desig- 
nated fire hazard area should include an 
interim fuel management program to reduce 
the risk of fire. 


The Noise Element requires that all develop- 
ment applications for multifamily units within 
the 60 Ldn contour must be accompanied by 
an acoustical report which will identify how 
noise levels can be reduced to acceptable 
levels. It is recommended that the City 
consider requiring all residential development 
within the 60 Ldn contour to have an acous- 
tical report. 


EIR Review Process. The California Envi- 
ronmental Quality Act (CEQA), adopted in 
1970, was enacted to ensure that environ- 
mental protection is a guiding criterion in 
public decisions. Information on the envi- 
ronment and the potential impacts to the 
envirionment resulting from implementation of 
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a proposed project is spelled out in an envi- 
ronmental impact report (EIR). 


In light of the information contained in the 
document and the comments, the City Council 
can approve or disapprove the project. The 
EIR procedure should be considered as one 
part of the process by which other implemen- 
tation mechanisms are applied, e.g., sub- 
division approval procedures. 


The materials presented in the Plan and its 
companion EIR provide a data base that can 
be used in subsequent environmental anal- 
yses. Figure V-9 can be used by the City 
to determine the level of noise analysis re- 
quired. The City shall adopt the charts 
indicating "Suitability of Development in 
Geologic/Seismic Hazard Areas" and "Land 
Use Compatibiliy for Community Noise Envi- 
ronments" to identify where proposed devel- 
opment will encounter potential public health 
hazards. Within these areas, the environ- 
mental documents’ should clearly examine 
potentially adverse impacts and recommend 
appropriate mitigation measures. 


FURTHER PLANNING/COORDINATION 


Joint Data Collection Program. The City and 
County should jointly initiate a geologic and 
seismic data collection program to accumulate 
data relevant to development review and 
planning purposes. Any data collected on 
faults in proximity to developing areas could 
then be mutually shared. A file should be 
maintained within each of the participating 
entities and reference to these files should 
be required as part of normal development 
review procedures. The Possibility of con- 
tracting with the State/Division of Mines and 
Geology or the U.S. Geological Survey for 
special studies to determine seismic activity 
and associated hazards should be explored, 
Particularly in light of the evidence that 
other faults do traverse the Planning area. 


Intergovernmental Coordination. Because the 


greatest noise source within the City will be 
the transportation facility along the Foothill 
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Freeway corridor, the City should work with 
Caltrans to ensure that the design of the 
facility will incorporate noise mitigation mea- 
sures. Similarly, the air quality situation in 
the City is a function of the regional land 
use and transportation network and the pre- 
vailing meteorological conditions. The City 
itself can reduce locally generated emissions 
through its land use, transportation, and 
energy conservation policies; however, im- 
plementation and enforcement of controls on 
vehicle emissions and stationary sources such 
as power plants, factories, etc., lie within 
the authority of the California Air Resource 
Board and the South Coast Air Quality 
Management District. Accordingly, the City 
must coordinate its air quality control efforts 
with other communities in the South Coast 
Air Basin. 


Emergency Plan. In order to effectively deal 
with emergency situations brought about by 
natural catastrophe or other conditions, the 
City should formulate its emergency plan to 
address, in particular, the geologic, seismic, 
flood, and fire hazards of the area. Such a 
plan should be closely coordinated with the 
County Plan. The emergency defense coun- 
cil should oversee development of the plan as 
well as its implementation. Technical assis- 
tance is available through the State Office of 
Emergency Services and federal funding is 
available for preparation of such a program, 
if desired. The City should undertake a 
widespread public education program to in- 
form the public that a plan is being pre- 
pared and that the plan will contain specific 
directions to follow during an emergency 
situation. Newspaper articles, spot radio 
announcements, use of various civic groups 
and mailers should all be considered as prac- 
ticable means of disseminating information. 
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VI es IMPLEMENTATION 


The City's General Plan is a formal expres- 
sion of the community's goals and policies for 
the development of the City. However, the 
Plan does not have regulatory effect. In 
other words, the Plan recommends certain 
guidelines to be followed, but the Plan itself 
cannot require that these policies be carried 
out. The Plan must be implemented through 
a number of actions or measures which have 
been identified at the conclusion of each sec- 
tion of the Plan. These implementing mea- 
sures involve regulatory actions, financing 
actions, intergovernmental coordination, and 
various review procedures. State law re- 
quires that these implementing actions be 
consistent with the City's General Plan. 


Some policy and program implementation mea- 
sures by the City are subject to further 
local budgetary constraints, while other pro- 
grams subject to non-local funding are uncer- 
tain until commitment has been made by the 
funding agency. Therefore, programs which 
rely on specific funding measures are subject 
to appropriate budgetary commitment. Most 
implementation measures discussed within this 
section will be implemented through an on- 
going process. Where possible, specific time 
frames for program consideration are indi- 
cated. 


This chapter on implementation is divided 
into three parts. The first part discusses 
in a general, summary fashion the various 
measures available to the City for implement- 
ing various policies called for in the Plan. 
The second part addresses the need for 
these measures to be consistent with the 
Plan. Finally, the third part identifies var- 
ious funding sources available for carrying 
out the programs described in the Plan. 
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Zoning 


IMPLEMENTATION MEASURES 
REGULATORY 


The authority of cities and counties to regu- 
late land use and development practices is 
founded in the state delegated "police 
power."' Through these powers local gov- 
ernments can take action to promote the 
public's health, safety, and general welfare. 


The most common application of police power 
is a community's zoning ordinance. Zoning 
is generally considered the primary tool for 
implementing the policies identified in the 
General Plan. Lands are divided into dis- 
tricts within which allowable land uses and 
development standards are prescribed. The 
Provisions of the zoning ordinance indicate 
uses that are permitted by right, uses that 
are conditionally permitted, and standards 
for minimum lot size, density, height, lot 
coverage, setback, and any other condition 
that relates to protecting public health and 
safety. 


The City has temporarily adopted the 
County's zoning ordinance. The City should 
revise the Zoning Ordinance and Map and 
other General Plan policies during the first 
year following adoption of the General Plan. 
As revisions to that ordinance are made to 
respond to the City's needs and the City 
begins to adopt its own regulations, the 
following flexible applications of zoning 
should be considered: 


Cluster zoning. This approach prescribes a 
ratio of housing units to acreage and re- 


quires clustering the units to preserve open 
space. 


Inclusionary zoning. This approach estab- 


lishes incentives (e.g., density bonuses) 
for, or requires the inclusion of, units for 
low-and moderate-income residents in new 
residential developments. 


Floating zones. This is a district created by 
the zoning ordinance, but is not given a 
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Specific Plan 


specific location until a developer applies for 
it. 


Planned development (PD). This is a floating 


zone providing for innovative land use within 
an adopted plan for development (e.g., clus- 
ter development, mixture of housing types 
and other uses, commonly owned open space, 
and recreational facilities). 


Mixed-use zoning. This type of zoning 


allows for combining two or more uses on a 
single parcel or in a single structure under 
specified conditions. 


Performance zoning. The type and intensity 
of development is tied to specified perfor- 


mance standards, rather than to more tradi- 
tional, prescriptive development standards. 


Overlay zone. This district establishes 
development standards in areas of special 
concern (e.g., fault zones, historic dis- 
tricts, flood plains, and hillsides) over and 
above the standards applicable to basic land 
uses (e.g., residential, commercial, and 
industrial). 


Building block zoning. This approach sepa- 


rates the regulations contained in conven- 
tional zoning into three major units: use, 
development, and special area. Tne Tiest 
unit identifies the use permitted in each 
area. The second unit specifies how uses 
can be developed, but it is independent of 
the use unit. The third unit is the’ special 
area provisions. It is similar to the overlay 
zones described above and is applied to sites 
that have unusual geologic, topographic, 
scenic, or development characteristics. The 
flexibility of this approach lies in being able 
to create zones with different combinations of 
the three units. 


The California Government Code (Section 
65450) allows local governments to prepare 
specific plans that will establish site devel- 
opment regulations, including specification of 
type of use permitted, allowable density, 
building placement and bulk, areas to remain 
open space, and provisions for roadways, 
utilities, and landscaping. These provisions 
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Subdivision Regulation 


enable a community to develop an area with 
greater flexibility that would otherwise be 
possible using conventional zoning. The 
technique _ is particularly appropriate’ for 
larger development sites with a complex 
variety of natural and man-induced con- 
ditions and land use needs. The plan is, in 
effect, a publicly prepared and adopted 
planned unit development Proposal. It can 
be financed by groups of interested devel- 
opers as part of the environmental impact 
report process or through special assessment 
district procedures. The specific plan pro- 
visions would be appropriate in the foothills, 
North Tow, the industrial area, and Eti- 
wanda community. A Draft Industrial Spe- 
cific Plan is currently being reviewed for 
adoption by the City. It is anticipated that 
adoption should occur within the next six 
months. A plan for the Etiwanda Community 
should be developed during the first year 
following adoption of the General Plan. 
Other area plans should be considered for 
study during the next two to three years. 


Subdivision regulations enable loca govern- 
ments to regulate the design and improve- 
ment of land when it is divided for develop- 
ment. A broad interpretation of "design and 
improvement" has been adopted through 
court cases and includes the physical layout 
of a subdivision, dedications of public im- 
provements and easements, and other mea- 
sures "as may be necessary or convenient to 
insure conformity to or implementation of the 
general plan." The City's subdivision regu- 
lations should require developers to recog- 
nize and plan for various natural hazards, 
noise, crime prevention, energy applications, 
and erosion control. At the same time, the 
following types of dedications of public im- 
provements or payment of in-lieu fees can be 
required: streets, drainage, public utility 
easements, and_ public easements; bicycle 
paths; local transit facilities; parks and 
recreational facilities; drainage and Sanitary 
sewer facilities; bridges and major thorough- 
fares; and improvements to correct or lessen 
soil problems. The Plan specifically recom- 
mends the dedication of land or in-lieu pay- 
ments for park lands and trails, and indi- 
cates standards for the location size and 
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Housing and Building Codes 


New Ordinances 


use of such facilities. Where necessary, re- 
visions to the subdivision regulations should 
be made during the first year following adop- 
tion of the General Plan. 


Housing and building codes establish mini- 
mum standards and specifications for struc- 
tural soundness, safety, and occupancy. 
Although the local building and housing 
codes are intended to be fairly uniform 
throughout the state, local governments have 
the discretion to establish local procedures 
and standards where local conditions warrant 
them. Possible amendments to the uniform 
codes have been identified in the Plan: the 
use of fire resistant materials and safety 
devices in the high fire hazard area; the re- 
quirement for certain design techniques or 
construction materials for critical structures, 
particularly when located in geologic hazard 
zones; the requirement for certain design 
techniques in flood hazard areas; and the 
need to review the codes for ways of improv- 
ing the energy-efficiency of the community. 


Creek Management Ordinance. The City 
should consider preparation of a creek ordi- 


nance, where still feasible, which could ‘be 
adopted either as a separate ordinance or as 
an integral part of the zoning ordinance. 
The intent of such an ordinance would be to 
recognize the open space value and flood 
hazard along the creeks and the potential 
water quality deterioration from development 
on immediately adjacent lands. Regulations 
should be provided to mitigate downstream 
flooding, avoid upstream flood hazards miti- 
gate any seismically induced ground failure, 
preserve the creeks as open space recre- 
ational corridors. 


Hillside Ordinance. The’ Gity™*shnoula  con= 
sider preparation of a hillside ordinance in 
order to protect the landform, minimize ero- 
sion hazards, and to determine an allowable 
density that reflects the specific site charac- 
teristics. The purpose of such a regulation 
would be to ensure that the level of devel- 
opment permitted is based on the actual 
amount of buildable land and not on gross 
acreage. Consequently, development appli- 
cations must take into consideration soil, 


Acquisition Techniques 


geologic, seismic, hydrologic, biological, 
natural resource, fire, and flood character- 
istics. Such an ordinance would be applic- 
able in those areas with greater than 10 
percent slope, and would replace the exist- 
ing zoning provisions as the basis for deter- 
mining allowable density. The planned unit 
development application would then be used 
to designate the type of permitted use and 
the appropriate development = standards. 
This ordinance should be developed during 
the first year following adoption of the Gen- 
eral Plan. 


Noise Ordinance. The City shall prepare a 
noise ordinance to order to protect public 
safety and reduce unnecessary and annoying 
noises. This ordinance should be developed 
within two years of adoption of the General 
Plan. This ordinance should be developed 
within two years of adoption of the General 
Plan. 


Energy Ordinances. The City should pre- 


pare energy ordinances aimed at achieving a 
sustainable energy future for the City. 
These ordinances are discussed later under 
the section describing the Energy Conser- 
vation and Management Program. This ordi- 
nance should be developed within two years 
of adoption of the General Plan. 


ACQUISITION 


Full Fee Acquisition. Public purchase and 


ownership of full title to the land and all 
rights associated with the land. This is the 
most fool-proof way to preserve open space, 
but its utility is limited by the amount of 
revenues the City and other agencies have 
available and are willing to appropriate for 
open space purposes. 


Less Than Fee Acquisition. Associated with 


each piece of land are development rights. 
This bundle of rights can be divided and 
certain rights can be purchased for less 
than the full purchase of the property. 
This means that a public agency can acquire 
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Acquisition Program 


various forms of development rights, or 
easements, which are written privileges 
which one person, public body, etc., has 
with regard to land owned by another 
person. This form of acquisition is bene- 
ficial in that it leaves the land on the tax 
rolls; however, if the property is in the 
path of development, the cost of obtaining 
the easement is often almost as expensive as 
purchasing the entire fee. 


Purchase And Sale or Leaseback. Under 
this arrangement, the public body would 
purchase the property and then sell or lease 
it back to the original. owner subject to 
restrictions which ensure that the land's 
natural quality will be preserved and that 
the type and intensity of development is 
compatible with the natural resource. 


Installment Purchase, Options, and Ad- 
vance Notice. Purchase of property can be 


spread out over a period of time and perio- 
dic payments can be made to the owner who 
would be subject to restrictions regarding 
the use of his land. 


The basic problem with the acquisition of 
land is the high cost to local governments. 
Lands that will be used by the public must 
be purchased by some governmental unit, 
but if a mutually agreeable price cannot be 
determined, the land must be condemned and 
just compensation paid for it. The City 
must be aware that there are certain nonre- 
creational purposes for which condemnation 
is not permitted under State law. 


The most common application of this imple- 
mentation technique is for recreational devel- 
opment and open space protection. The 
acquisition program recommended by this 
Plan concentrates on sites considered appro- 
priate and necessary to meet the recreational 
needs of neighborhods and of the City as a 
whole. Easements can be acquired to imple- 
ment community design and recreation/open 
space policies. To implement the former, 
easements can call for the maintenance of 
building form, preservation of scenic views, 
and prohibition of certain types of struc- 
tures. With respsect to recreation/open 
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Space policies, they can ensure public access 
to natural areas, Prohibition of development 
in certain open space corridors, and public 
access along designated pedestrian, eques- 
trian, or bike routes. 


Table Vi-!l can be used to assist in future 
decisions regarding the appropriateness of 
different acquisition techniques for satisfying 
open space conservation and management ob- 
jectives. Use of land acquisition by the City 
will be based upon available funding. Com- 
mitment to Program funding will be deter- 
mined through the annual budgetary pro- 
cess. Other program options will be pur- 
sued during the time of Private property 
development. 


Although the City has limited land use au- 
thority in the unincorporated area north of 
they City limits, there are Valuable and 
vulnerable natural resource areas that the 
County should be encouraged to consider for 
acquisition. For example, conservation ease- 
ments could be investigated. Arrangements 
can be made between a Private Property 
Owner and the County to ensure that a pro- 
perty with aesthetic, scientific, educational 
and ecological value is maintained in its 
natural state. The Purpose of the easement 
is to advance the Purpose of conserving the 
natural values on the Property by prevent- 
ing the development of that Property in any 
manner which would conflict with the mainte- 
nance of the area as a natural area. 


TAXATION INCENTIVES 


California law enables city and county gov- 
ernments to give tax advantages to land- 
owners who devote their Property to open 
space and agricultural uses. The purpose is 
to relieve a pressing tax burden that often 
drives landowners to devilop their Property 
by imposing lower taxes for Publicly bene- 
fical use of their land. Until 1968, the 
California Constitution required property tax 
assessors to value land at its "highest and 
best" use. The result was that a farmer 
living near a city Paid taxes on the specu- 
lative value of his land as a subdivision 
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TABLE VI-| 


IMPLEMENTATION OF OPEN SPACE OBJECTIVES 
THROUGH ACQUISITION MEASURES 


Conservation 
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Government Section 65401 


Growth Management, Design Quality, 
Fiscal Impacts 


rather than on its current value for agricul- 
tural use. A state constitutional amendment 
was adopted in 1976 authorizing the Legis- 
lature to allow open space and agricultural 
lands to be assessed at their actual, rather 
than speculative, use if they were subject to 
an “enforceable restriction". Such restric- 
tions must limit the use of the land to recre- 
ation, enjoyment of scenic beauty, use of 
natural resources or production of food or 
fiber. In return for restirctions on the use 
of his land, the landowner benefits from a 
lower property tax. Assessors are required 
to value this land by considering only the 
uses legally available to the owner. 


The most commonly used form of tax incen- 
tive is the California Land Conservation Act, 
popularly known as the Williamson Act. This 
statute enables cities and counties to form 
"agricultural preserves" and to enter into 
contracts running for 10 years with owners 
of land with such preserves. Only agricul- 
tural, recreational and open space land is 
eligible for contractual restrictions, but 
areas such as wildlife habitats have also 
been brought within the Act. Once land is 
contractually restircted, it qualifies for the 
special valuation for property tax purposes. 
Presumably, a "use value" assessment will 
result in a lower tax bill and thereby en- 
courage landowners to enter into a contract. 


REVIEW PROCEDURES 


A procedure often ignored but required by 
State law is referral of development propos- 
als to the Planning Commission for report 
and recommendation on conformity with the 
Plan. The City shall then list and classify 
all such recommendations and prepare a co- 
ordinated program of proposed public works 
for the ensuring fiscal year. 


The City has developed a Residential and 
Assessment System for development review 
which ranks development proposals on an 
assortment of criteria, including public 
services, site orientation, street design, 
design quality, affordable housing, and 
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EIR Review Process 


orderly development. Proposals are submitt- 
ed to the Growth Management Committee and 
the Design Review Committee. 


Where appropriate, the City should consider 
revising the point allocations to include some 
of the guidelines specified in the Plan. In 
Particular, the policies, standards, and 
guidelines contained in the Community Design 
Element should serve as the basis for re- 
viewing development proposals by the Design 
Review Committee. The City should also 
consider including an assessment of the fis- 
cal impacts of the proposed project by em- 
Ploying the fiscal impact model, under pre- 
paration for the City. 


Coordination of the General Plan and the 
Process. The General Plan has _ identified 
specific EIR assessment requirements which 
must be met in various parts of the City. 
Briefly, these include: 


o Biological investigations for development 
Proposals which fall within the streamside 
woodland association. 


Oo Detailed site analysis requirements (soils, 
geologic, and seismic data) of development 
propoals for critical structures. 


o Detailed site analysis requirements for 
major development proposals falling within 
one quarter mile of a fault (fault location 
and activity data, hazard mitigations 
measures). 


o Site investigation requirements for all 
projects proposed for areas identified as 
underlain by liquefiable soils. 


o Dam safety investigation requirements for 
development proposals which fall within the 
potential inundation area of a levee or 
canal. 


o Detailed nose analysis requirements for 


development proposals within certain noise 
level contour areas. 
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Coordinating Environmental Impact Assess- 


ment, Subdivision or Planned Development 
(PD) Submission. The state-mandated EIR 


process can be used as a means of coordi- 
nating and integrating various development 
review procedures into an internally consis- 
tent regulatory process organized for effic- 
ient use and administration. Such a coordi- 
nated development review’ process. offers 
advantages both to developers and to local 
planning staffs. The following EIR process 
is recommended: 


o Data requirements which are necessary in 
preparing the "existing environment" por- 
tion of an EIR shall be met through the 
subdivision or (PD) ordinances as de- 
scribed in this section which should re- 
quire the applicant to provide specific data 
requirements pertaining to natural resource 
values including vegetative and animal 
habits, hydrology, slope conditions, and 
scenic resources; hazards including slope 
instability, seismicity, flooding, fire, and 
noise; and public service and facility 
needs generated by the proposed develop- 
ment (on-or off-site roads and_ utilities 
related to or potentially affected by pro- 
posed development, schools, police, fire, 
park, and recreation facilities). 


o The above data on natural resources and 
hazards shall also provide the applicant 
with the basis for applying the hillside 
ordinance provisions to determine the per- 
mitted level of development. This determi- 
nation should be reviewed by City staff 
before the applicant proceeds with prepar- 
ation of his tentative map. 


o After the above data has been gathered 
and an allowable level of development has 
been determined, the applicant shall then 
submit his tentative maps to the reviewing 
agency. 


o The City staff shall review the applicant's 
tentative map submittal and shall determine 
if the environmental analysis is adequate; 
if reasonable alternatives have been con- 
sidered, i.e., those which would eliminate 
or minimize identified adverse impacts; and 
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if the documentation of impacts is com- 
plete. In the event that any of the above 
are incomplete, the City would authorized 
the applicant to undertake any necessary 
additional work. If the EIR is found ade- 
quate, or following any additional work 
required to met EIR requirements, appli- 
cant will prepare the draft EIR incorporat- 
ing any plan modifications, design changes, 
or other conditions considered necessary to 
mitigate adverse impacts. 


o The required hearing for the tentative 
subdivision or PD map would be held 
jointly with the EIR hearing and the 
application approved subject to whatever 
conditions are considered essenial. 


o The final map would be submitted for staff 
review to determine compliance’ with 
adopted provisions. Final approval could 
then be granted. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


The implementation of the City's General Plan 
cannot be achieved in a vacuum. Develop- 
ment decisions in the City can affect what 
occugs in the neighboring cities and in the 
County. Similarly, decisions within these 
jurisdictions can affect what occurs’ in 
Rancho Cucamonga. Joint planning efforts 
can greatly improve conditions in the West 
Valley and facilitate communications. Exam- 
ples of necessary efforts have been de- 
scribed throughout the Plan. 


© Coordination of landscaping along 4th 
Street with the City of Ontario. 


o Support of a commuter rail system on the 
Santa Fe rail line. 


o Circulation/transit opportunities stemming 
from expansion of the Ontario International 
Airport. 


o Coordination of future bicycle route plann- 


ing through San Bernardino Associated 
Governments. 
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o Coordination of hiking/equestrian trails 
through the County Regional Parks Depart- 
ment and Flood Control District. 


© Coordination with responsible agencies for 
use of school facilities, utility corridors, 
and watercourses for recreational pur- 
poses. 


o Joint geologic/seismic data collection pro- 
gram. 


o Identification and protection of valuable 
natural areas in the foothills. 


o Use of Government code Section 65401 
which requires all governmental agencies 
and special districts to submit a list of 
proposd public works to the City's desig- 
nated offical agency. 


o Coordination with Cucamonga County Water 
District for use of similar growth assump- 
tions, protection of groundwater recharge 
areas, development of canyon sources, and 
water conservation education programs. 


o Coordination with Chino Basin Municipal 
Water District to ensure protection of 
groundwater sources, adequate wastewater 
treatment capacity, and use of similar 
* growth assumptions. 


o Coordination with Caltrans, Ontario Inter- 
national Airport, and neighboring cities to 
assure that noise levels do not reach 
adverse levels in the City. 


o Coordination with other communities in the 
South Coast Air Basin to implement region- 
al plans to improve air quality. 


Of particular importance is the level, char- 
acter and timing of development in the un- 
incorporated portion of the City's sphere of 
influence. The City should emphasize to the 
County that the basic character of this area 
is to be open space. If the City desires, 
the unincorporated area can be prezoned. 
Government Code Section 65859 allows cities 
to zone lands not yet annexed to the City. 
Although it has no regulatory effect, until 
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the property is annexed, prezoning makes 
the area subject to the same requirements 
applicable to zoning in the City, including 
the requirement for consistency with the 
Plan (which is further discussed later in this 
Chapter). 


Further intergovernmental coordination may 
be possible through special assessment dis- 
trict procedures. These procedures can be 
applied by the County and City to finance 
specific planning area activities. Where the 
specific area plan process is considered to 
be an appropriate technique for a particu- 
larly large and complex site, the site could 
be temporarily designated as a special as- 
sessment district for the specific purpose of 
funding the planning effort or the purpose 
of funding public improvements and any 
related planning efforts. The latter may be 
a more legitimate basis, under present law, 
for funding a special assessment district 
Primarily to fund a specific area planning 
effort. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION AND MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 


The primary mechanism for achieving a sus- 
tainable energy future for Rancho Cucamonga 
will be a Citywide Energy Conservation and 
Management Program, the specifics of which 
are discussed below. The initial step. in this 
program would be the establishment of the 
position of Energy Coordinator. The Energy 
Coordinator would develop and administer 
this program and would serve as liaison with 
other City departments in the execution of 
this program. Citizen input in the develop- 
ment and execution of this program will be 
important to its success. Development of an 
Energy Conservation and Management Pro- 
gram will begin with in two years following 
adoption of the General Plan. 


Apart from its institutional frameowrk, the 
Energy Conservation and Management Pro- 
gram contains substantive elements which 
are listed below by functional categories. 
The order in which these categories appear 
is not a reflection of their priority. 
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Public Awareness and Education. Educating 
the public concerning energy conservation 
and use of renewable energy resources would 
be a major responsibility of the Energy Co- 
ordinator. Specific measures include: 


o Monitor the City's success in meeting its 
energy objectives and periodically revise 
them to reflect new opportunities for sav- 
ing energy and using renewable energy 
sources. 


o Publish an annual report documenting 
success in meeting the energy objectives. 


Oo Work with local school districts to incor- 
porate energy education into school curric- 
ulum. 


o Provide information programs to the public 
on energy issues. 


Oo Provide an energy advisory service for 
City residents. 


o Assist developers and builders throughout 
the permit approval process in the use of 
energy efficiency techniques and renewable 
energy sources. 


o Work with local organizations to facilitate 
their energy educational programs. 


Government In-House Programs. The Energy 


Coordinator would review annual capital 
improvements programs prepared by City 
departments to assess their life-cycle energy 
implications and to make recommendations 
where appropriate on alternative invest- 
ments. 


The deisgn concept for the proposed City 
civic center should have as one of its central 
features energy efficiency and the incorpor- 
ation of renewble energy resource technol- 
ogies and management programs. The civic 
center should be designed to allow for public 
display of these aspects of the building 
design and management. Future construction 
of other City facilities shall utilize similar 
opportunities for public education. 


_ 


The City should establish an annual energy 
budget for all of its operations. To the 
extent possible, this annual budget should 
be broken down by City department. An 
annual report should be prepared document- 
ing the City's peformance in meeting this 
budget. 


Land Use and Circulation. Hes Citys land 
use regulations should be modified, as out- 
lined below, to encourage energy efficient 
land use patterns. 


Zoning. The following provisions within the 
City's zoning ordinance should be revised. 


- Definitions to include terms pertinent to 
solar and wind energy. 


- Lot size, configuration, and orientation 
regulations to facilitate solar access. 


- Building height, lot coverage and set- 
back regulations to _ facilitate solar 
access. 


- Permitted and accessory uses to facilitate 
renewable energy resource’ systems. 


- Zoning districts which may permit mixed 
uses, i.e. residential, commercial, light 
industrial. 


- Parking lot shading and parking lot 
design specifications for smaller cars. 


- Energy’ sensitive criteria for amend- 
ments, use permits, variances, and other 
land use entitlements. 


Subdivision Design Sandards. These stan- 
dards should be revised to carry out the 
Solar Rights Act of 1978. Standards should 
be modified to address. 

- Structure orientation for solar access. 


- Street layout and _ cross-sections to 
reduce embodied energy costs. 


- Sidewalk design to reduce embodied 
energy costs. 
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- On-site natural storm drainage. 
- Solar easements. 
- Functional landscaping. 


EIR Guidelines. The City's guidelines for 
preparation and review of environmental 
documents should be revised to include 
explicit consideration of on-site energy 
impacts, including alternative structure 
design and transportation access, as well as 
cumulative energy impacts. 


Growth Management Ordinance. The City's 
residential assessment criteria shall be 
reviewed and revised, as appropriate, to 
include criteria for energy efficient commu- 
nity design. 


Residential Structures. The following actions 
should be undertaken to ensure energy effic- 
iency in new and existing residential struc- 
tures. 


Growth Management Ordinance. the City 
should make the following amendments to its 
growth management ordinance and residential 
assessment criteria: 


- Revise to include the new Title 24 stan- 
dards for new residential construction 
Proposed for adoption in 1981. Delete 
from the ordinance those’ standards 
which are adopted as mandatory. 


- Revise to include points for the provis- 
ion of passive solar cooling techniques. 


Retrofit Ordinance. The City should adopt 
an ordinance requiring all existing residen- 
tial structures to incorporate cost-effective 
energy conservation measures at point of 
resale. Compliance to be voluntary until 
1985 and mandatory thereafter. 


Solar Pool and Hot Tub Ordinance. The 
City should adopt an ordinance prohibitng 
natural gas heaters as the primary energy 
source in new pools and hot tubs or as 
replacements for existing pools or hot tubs. 
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Weatherization Program. The City should 
establish a low-interest loan program, funded 
by local financial institutions, for the instal- 
lation of energy conservation measures in 
existing housing. The program should be 
coordinated with similar utility operated 
Programs and a portion of the loan pool 
should be reserved for low- and moderate- 
income persons. 


Commercial Structures. The following actions 
should be undertaken to ensure energy effic- 
iency in new and existing commercial develop- 
ment. 


Commercial Energy Management Demonstration 
Project. In cooperation with their owner/ 
operators, the City will establish two pro- 
jects demonstrating the application of energy 
conservation and renewable energy technolo- 
gies in shopping centers. One project will 
be concerned with the retrofit of these tech- 
nologies to an existing center; the other 
project will focus on a new center still in the 
planning stage. 


Shopping Center Energy Management Plan. 
The City shall adopt an ordinance requiring 
new shopping center developments to submit 
an energy management plan as part of the 
development application. This requirement 
would apply to centers over a certain size 
and the contents of the Plan would increase 
with the size of the center. 


Industrial. The City should undertake the 
following actions to ensure energy efficiency 
in new and existing industrial development. 


Cogeneration and District Heating Potential 
Study. The City should seek funding to 
conduct a study investigating the potential 
cogeneration and district heating within the 
Industrial Area. 


Solar Access for Photovoltaics. 1 hereGity 
should adopt an ordinance requiring indus- 
trial projects to include a specified amount of 
south facing roof area which is structurally 
prepared to accept photovoltaic electrical 
generating units sufficient to meet all or a 
portion of the project's electrical demand. 
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Require that solar access to this south facing 
roof area be protected by easement or cove- 
nant. 


Recycling Industry. The City shall investi- 
gate funding opportunities for establishing a 
recycling operation within the Industrial 
Area. 


CONSISTENCY BETWEEN GENERAL PLAN AND 
IMPLEMENTATION ACTIONS 


This section of the chapter lists those re- 
quirements of state law which require con- 
sistency between the Rancho Cucamonga 
General Plan and the exercise of its police 
and corporate powers. Included in this 
listing are requirements which apply to 
powers the City is not now exercising, but 
maxutilize in the future. 


Implementation Actions Zoning Regulations. Section 6580* requires 
that the city's zoning © ordinance be 
consistent with its general plan. Consis- 


tency in this instance may be achieved only 
if the City has adopted a general plan and 
the various land uses authorized by the zon- 
ing ordinance are compatible with the objec- 
tives, policies, general land uses and pro- 
grams specified in such a plan. This section 
also requires that when the General Plan is 
amended, the zoning ordinance must likewise 
be amended as is necessary to maintain 
consistency with the Plan. 


Section 65566 requires that any zoning action 
by the City which restircts or regulates the 
use of open-space land or any interest in 
such land must be consistent with the City's 
open space plan. Closely related is Section 
65567 which requires that the City's open 
space zoning ordinance, the adoption of 
which is mandated by Section 65910, also be 
consistent with the open space plan. Section 
65911 specifies an additional criterion to be 
applied in granting variances from the terms 
of an open space zoning ordinance. 


*Unless otherwise indicated, all section references are to the California Government 
Code. 
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Section 65853 requires that the Planning 
Commission provide City Council with a 
written recommendation on a proposed zoning 
ordinance and all amendments of an existing 
ordinance. As required by Section 65855, 
this recommendation must include discussion 
of the relatinship of the proposed ordinance 
Or amendment to the General Plan. 


State law has not yet addressed the issue of 
consistency between the General Plan and 
the various discretionary land use entitle- 
ments available under the zoning ordinance, 
i.€., Variance, use permit, planned unit 
development, design review, etc. The one 
court decision (Hawkins v. County of Marin 
(1976) 54 C.A.3d 586) which could offer 
some guidance in this area is subject to 
differing intepretations. Reflecting on the 
overall intent of consistency between the 
General Plan and the zoning ordinance, 
sound planning practice would argue that the 
granting of these entitlements should be 
based on a finding of consistency with the 
Plan. Many local governments have adopted 
this approach, and the criteria for these 
entitlements include consistency findings. 


Subdivision Regulations. Section  66473.5 
provides that City shall not approve a pro- 


posed subdivision map unless it finds that 
said subdivision, including its design and 
proposed improvements, is consistent with 
the General Plan. In a manner similar to 
zoning regulations, consistency may be found 
only when the City has adopted a plan and 
the proposed subdivision is compatible with 
the objectives, policies, general land uses, 
and programs specified in the Plan. It is 
important to note that this requirement 
applies to subdivisions for which parcel, as 
well as tentative and final maps, are re- 
quired. 


Section 66474 is the converse of Section 
66473.5, but it applies only to the approval 
of tentative and final maps. This section 
states that the City shall deny approval of 
such maps if it finds that the proposed map, 
or the design or improvement of the propsed 
subdivision shown on the map, is not con- 
sistent with the General Plan. 
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Although somewhat confusing as stated in 
the law, the two above sections also apply to 
condominiums, community apartment projects 
or stock cooperatives which must submit 
tentative and final maps (see Section 66426). 
Unless the General Plan contains definite 
objectives and policies specifically directed at 
the conversion of existing buildings into 
condominium projects or stock cooperatives, 
these two requirements do not apply to such 
conversions (see Section 66427.2). 


Section 66567 requires that a subdivision map 
may not be approved unless it is consistent 
with the open space plan. 


The City may require the dedication of land, 
the payment of in-lieu fees, or some combi- 
nation of the two, for park or recreational 
Purposes as a condition of the approval of a 
final or parcel map, but only if the General 
Plan contains a recreational element and the 
dedicated facilities conform to definite prin- 
ciples and standards contained in the element 
(see Section 66477[d]). 


Finally, the City may require the reservation 
of land within a subdivision for parks, 
recreational facilities, fire station, libraries, 
or other public uses, provided such require- 
ments are based on appropriate general plan 
elements (see Section 66479). 


Capital Improvements. Section 65401 re- 


quires City Council to require the prepara- 
tion and submission of a list of public works 
projects recommended by City officials and 
agencies for study or construction during 
each ensuing year. This requirement also 
applies to special and school districts whose 
jurisdictions lie wholly or partially within the 
City. Upon submission, such lists must be 
integrated by the City into a coordinnated 
program which must be submitted to the 
planning commission for review as to its 
conformity with the General Plan. 


Section 65402 requires review by the Plan- 


ning Commission as to conformity’ with 
applicable elements of the General Plan of: 
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- acquisition of lands for public Purposes, 

- disposition of lands, 

- street vacations, and 

- authorization or construction of public 
buildings or structures 


Environmental Impact Procedures. Section 
15080(c) of the State EIR Guidelines requires 
that the initial study of a project consider 
whether it is compatible with the General 
Plan. A recent amendment of the Guidelines 
has added subsection 15142(b) which pro- 
vides that an EIR must discuss any incon- 
sistencies between the Proposed project and 
the General Plan. © Appendix G(a) of the 
Guidelines states that a project will normally 
be found to have a significant effect on the 
environment if it will conflict "with adopted 
environmental plans and goals of the commu- 
nity where it is located." 


Building and Housing Codes. Section 65567 


Provides that building permits must be con- 
sistent with the open space plan. 


The State Housing Law (Health and Safety 
Code Sections 17910 et seq.) requires the 
City to adopt regulations imposing substan- 
tially the same standards as those contained 
in various uniform industry codes. This law 
also imposes special standards, which may be 
more burdensome than the uniform industry 
codes, designed to protect against certain 
types of hazards (fire, noise, earthquakes, 
unstable soils) and to achieve certain re- 
source goals (energy conservation).- The 
City may adopt regulations and standards at 
variance from those mandated by the State 
Housing Law if justified by local conditions. 
Although not explicity required by the State 
Housing Law, the General Plan is an especi- 
ally approriate vehicle for documenting such 
local conditions and specifying the necessary 
regulatory response in order to justify vari- 
ances from state law. 


Other Consistency Requirements. Listed 
below in capsule form are other consistency 
requirements contained in state law which at 
some future date may apply to the City of 
Rancho Cucamonga: 
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Administratively Defining Consistency 


- Health and Safety Code (HSC) Section 
3331, consistency between General Plan 
and redevelopment plan, 


- HSC Section 34326, consistency between 
General Plan and housing projects, 


- HSC 34711, consistency between General 
Plan and housing for developmentally 
disabled, mentally disordered, and phys- 
ically disabled, and, 


- Streets and Highway Code Section 32503, 
consistency between General Plan and 
parking facilities. 


Finally, it is important to keep in mind that 
state legislated consistency requirements are 
likely to continue expanding into other areas 
of local government concern. The City 
should therefore periodically review state law 
to keep abreast of such requirements. 


Administratively defining consistency is a 
two-part task. Part one concerns the ade- 
quancy of the City's General Plan; does it 
address all issues specified under the nine 
mandatory elements (see Section 65302) in a 
systematic, internally consistent fashion (see 
Section 65300.5)? Part two is concerned 
with the consistency between the objectives, 
policies, general land uses, and programs 
specified in the Plan and a particular aspect 
of the implementation system. The critical 
element of this latter part is, of course, a 
Practical definition of the term "consis- 
tency". 


Several definitions of this term in_ this 
particular context have been proposed and 
each has its strengths and weaknesses. In 
the interest of promoting uniformity in this 
important area, the following definition of 
consistency closely follows that Proposed by 
the State Office of Planning and Research in 
the January 1980 review draft of the General 
Plan Guidelines: 


An implementing action, program, or DEG= 
ject is consistent with the general plan if 
it, considering all its aspects, will further 
the objectives and policies of the general 
plan and not obstruct their attainment. 
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This definition initially evolved from Califor- 
nia's landmark consistency legislation, AB 
1301 which was passed in 1971. It required 
zoning ordinances and subdivision approvals 
to be consistent with adopted general plans. 
Previous to this, the general plan had been 
regarded as an advisory document with minor 
legal effect; it mattered little if the general 
plan was used to make decisions. In the 
late 1960's and early 1970's, this role was 
changed, as a fundamental shift occurred in 
the philosophy and law regarding the role of 
the general plan in local decision-making. 
Many elected officals, planning professionals, 
and citizens came to feel that if long-range 
comprehensive planning were to be meaning- 
ful, a more direct link, had to be forged 
between the general plan and the day-to-day 
actions of local governments. 


The final step in administratively defining 
consistency is the recognition that this test 
for consistency must be uniformly applied in 
three dimensions: substance, space, and 
time. This observation reflects the multi- 
dimensionsal nature of the Plan. 


The substantive content of the General Plan 
is expressed by its goals, objectives, poli- 
cies, and programs, and the level of speci- 
ficity within a given plan may range from 
general discussions to very detailed and 
carefully drafted statements. A major por- 
tion of the substantive content of the Plan is 
expressed graphically as well as textually. 


Plan graphics take the form of diagrams or 
maps which perform a variety of functions, 
including prioritizing or emphasizing certain 
physical factors, showning relationships 
between them, and illustrating the geograph- 
ic applications of Plan policies and programs 
to these factors. Because these diagrams 
and maps impose a certain pattern on land, 
they define the spatial dimensions of the 
Plan. 


The substantive context of the Plan also has 
a time dimension because it is a long-range 
policy document. Achieving consistency 
between the PLan and the implementation 
system is inherently difficult because the 
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time horizon of the former may range from 5, 
10, to 20+ years into the future, while the 
latter has a time horizon which is immediate. 
Reconciling these difficulties is especially 
troublesome in cases where the Plan is end- 
state oriented and provides little or no guid- 
ance for the incremental, time-phased reali- 
zation of this end state. 


Thus, while the General Plan provides the 
framework for community development, the 
everyday actions of the City shape the 
community. The manner in which the Plan is 
implemented is the real test of the City's 
commitment to the goals, objectives, and 
policies. The revision of its implementing 
actions to be consistent with the Plan is a 
reflection of the City's commitment. 


FUNDING SOURCES 


The following funding programs are potential 
sources that may be utilized to Canreverout 
recommended actions in the Plan. The par- 
ticular program can be used as a guide to 
the types of money available. However, the 
Programs may change from year to year, as 
may the committment to funding. Thus, this 
section of the Plan should be reviewed 
regularly--at least once a year--so that an 
updated appraisal of implementing methods is 
maintained. 


The funds available can be divided into two 
categories:' those programs which are avail- 
able for a variety of uses and those pro- 
grams which fund specific activities, such as 
the acquisition of land for Parkland develop- 
ment. Before describing the various funds, 
it is important to realize that since 1978, two 
constitutional amendments have shifted local 
reliance from taxes to exaction, fees, and 
assessments. Proposition 13 limited local 
Property taxes to 1 percent of the 1975-76 
market value of Property and requires two- 
thirds' vote of the electorate in order to 
levy new special taxes. Because local gov- 
ernments can no longer raise the ad valorem 
Property tax in order to generate revenues 
for general government Purposes ffor all 
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intents and purposes, Proposition 13 has 
eliminated these traditional sources of local 
government financing. Proposition 4, passed 
in 1979, prohibited most public agencies! 
annual appropriations from exceeding the 
prior year's level, except for adjustments 
based on changes in population and the con- 
sumer price index. Proposition 4 exempts 
from an agency's appropriation limits regu- 
latory fees and user charges which cover 
only the cost of services, and therefore pro- 
vides an incentive for local government to 
turn to these methods of financing. 


MULTI-PURPOSE PROGRAMS 


Community Development Block Grants 


(CDBG). Authorized by Title 1 of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974, and amended in 1977, this program is 
administered by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). HUD awards 
grants to local governments to fund a wide 
range of community development activities. 
The 1974 Act consolidates previous categori- 
cal grants and its primary objective is "the 
development of viable urban communities by 
providing decent housing and a_ suitable 
living environment and expanding economic 
opportunities, principally for persons of low- 
and moderate-income." Rancho Cucamonga 
has entered a cooperative agreement with the 
County to participate in the Community De- 
velopment Block Grant program. The County 
currently receives about $9 million, of which 
over $517,000 has been earmarked to the 
City for the period running from July 1979 
to July 1982. The monies are being used to 
make street and recreational improvements in 
the North Town area. 


With the results of the 1980 census the City 
will have passed 50,000 in population, which 
along with other criteria related to poverty 
level and overcrowdedness, would qualify the 
City as an entitlement city. As such, the 
City would be guaranteed an amount based 
on various socioeconomic variables reviewed 
by HUD. If the City seeks to become desig- 
nated as an entitlement city, it must assume 
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responsibility to prepare applications, con- 
duct the public participation program, pre- 
pare performance reports, and impelement 
the propsed activities - matters that are 
currently handled by the County as part of 
the cooperative agreement. 


General Revenue Sharing. Authorized by 


the State and Local Fiscal Assitance Act of 
1972, revenue sharing is a federal assistance 
Program designed to redistribute general 
revenues back to the states and local gov- 
ernments. The monies can then be used for 
all types of capital outlays or for operating 
and maintenance expenses in eligible cate- 
gories called priority expenditures, including 
public safety, environmental protection, 
public transportation, health, recreation, 
libraries, social services for the poor or 
aged, and financial administration. Although 
priority expenditures exclude education, 
cash payments to welfare recipients, and 
general administration they are sufficiently 
broad to allow the local governments wide 
discretion in their disbursement. Under the 
program, income tax monies received by the 
Department of the Treasury are allocated 
back to the States according to one of two 


allocation formulas. Within each State, 
similar formulas are used to determine the 
cities' and counties! entitlements. Locally, 


revenue sharing funds are treated as local 
funds, subject to all laws and procedures 
applicable to the expenditure of local reve- 
nues. 


State Community Redevelopment Law. This 
legislation allows communities to utilize tax 
increment financing to carry out redevelop- 
ment activities, by applying tax increments 
obtained in the project area to finance plann- 
ing, administrative, acquisition, and improve- 
ment activities. The law permits the 
Redevelopment Agency to finance land 
acquisition for public purposes, construction 
of public facilities such as roads, parks, and 
sewers, and administrative, legal, planning, 
and engineering costs related to the project. 
The Redevelopment Agency, established by 
the City Council, would declare a project 
area and prepare a redevelopment plan. Tax 
increment financing freezes the assessed 
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value of the taxable property in the project 
area as of the date of the adoption of the 
redevelopment plan. 


Thereafter, tax agencies receive only the 
amount they would have received if no rede- 
velopment occurred. The difference between 
that amount and the _ increased property 
taxes due to physical improvements goes to 
the Redevelopment Agency. The excess 
revenues thus produced are used to pay off 
bonds issued to finance the expenses of the 
redevelopment process such as administra- 
tion, planning, acquisition, and construction 
of public facilities. 


The effect of Proposition 13 has been to 
somewhat reduce the attactiveness of this 
measure because of the limit on the property 
tax that can be assessed; however, this 
financing mechanism is still viable. 


General Funds. The City could appropriate 
monies from its general fund for a variety of 
activities, including open space acquisition, 
Provision of bicycle trails, and street im- 


provements. However, there are certain 
serious shortcomings to utilizing these funds 
for large-scale projects. In general, the 


amount available for such projects is limited. 
In addition, the use of the small amounts of 
funds that are generally available necessi- 
tates an incremental approach to improve- 
ments which is often impractical from an 


economic standpoint. In the case of open 
space acquisition, desired sites may no 
longer be available, or prices will have 


increased substantially over a period of time. 
Therefore, in most instances, the use of 
General Funds will have to be combined with 
some type of special purpose funding, which 
will be related to specific programs. 


General Obligations Bonds. General obliga- 


tions bonds can be used for a variety of 
Purposes including municipal improvements 
and acquisition of open space and recreation 
lands. A major drawback at present is the 
requirement that the issuance must comply 
with constitutional debt limitation require- 
ments, which prohbiit a community from 
incurring a debt in any year greater than 
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revenues projected for that year To exceed 
that debt limit requires two-thirds voter 
approval and creation of an annual tax 
sufficient to service the bond. 


Dedications and Exactions. The California 
Subdivision Map Act allows cities to collect 
fees from developers to cover the costs of 
major throughfares, bridges, drainage, 
sewer and groundwater recharge facilities 
(Government Code Sections 66483-66484.5). 
It also allows the City to require a subdi- 
vider to install improvements with Capacity in 
excess of that required for the proposed 
subdivision and requires that, in such 
cases, the local agency reimburse the devel- 
oper for that portion of the cost in excess of 
that required for the improvements to serve 
the subdivision. To repay the above reim- 
bursement cost, the City may levy a charge 
for use of the improvements, levy a charge 
against the real property benefiting from the 
improvements and/or establish a local benefit 
district to collect such charges (Government 
Code Sections 66485-66487). 


Local governments have also required devel- 
opers to provide land or public facilities 
such as parks, schools and_ recreational 
facilities or to pay for the Provision of such 
facilities according to standards outlined in 
an adopted recreation element. However, 
there are limitations on the impositon of 
in-lieu fees including the need for an 
express or implied authorization for the item 
to be funded by the fee; the need, usually, 
for an implementing ordinance; and the need 
for the fee to bear a resonsable relationship 
to the porject being approved. Furthermore, 
there is legal uncertainty whether certain 
fees are or are not "special taxes" under the 
meaning of Proposition 13. If they are inter- 
preted to be "special taxes," then they can- 
not be imposed without two-thirds approval 
by the electorates. The City should, there- 
fore, consult its own legal counsels when 
considering the use of fees. 


Special Benefit Assessment. California law 


authorizes a variety of assessment proce- 
dures which can be employed to finance 
improvements in specific area. These assess- 
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ment procedures have been used historically 
to finance construction of roads, sidewalks, 
bridges or grade-separated crossings, flood 
protection facilities, storm drainage facilities, 
and open space. More recently they have 
been used for downtown malls, parking 
structures and transit. They can also be 
used to provide maintenance services or 
other specialized services. Unlike the reim- 
bursement districts available under the Sub- 
division Map Act, assessment districts can 
apply in existing as well as new areas. 


Assessment district procedures provide an 
equitable way of assigning costs because 
they operate directly on benefited properties 
and are based on property value or the 
amount of benefit received. With the pass- 
age of Proposition 13, the use of assessment 
Procedures has special relevance in an indus- 
trial and commercial area since many recent 
fiscal analyses have concluded that residen- 
tial properties are, or will be, paying an 
increasing portion of the tax burden. 


The procedures for establishing assessment 
districts vary substantially, depending on 
the enabling legislation. In some instances, 
the legislative body can establish the dis- 
trict, in other instances approval by regis- 
tered voters in the area is needed, while in 
still other instances approval by a majority 
of property owners is mandated. Thus the 
potential application of assessment proce- 
dures depends on the initiation and formation 
procedures required and by attitudes toward 
mandatory participation. A summation is 
provided below of the more relevant assess- 
ment procedures. These are discussed by 
the type of improvement or service financed 
by the procedure. 


Draininage and Sewer Facilities. Government 
Code Sections 66410-66499.30 and the Sub- 
division Map Act (Government Code Sections 
66483-66484.5) authorized payment of fees to 
defray the costs of building drainage facili- 
ties for the removal of surface and storm- 
waters from local and neighborhood drainage 
areas. To enact fees, an ordinance requring 
payment of fees must be in effect for a 


si 


period of at least 30 days prior to the filing 
of a tentative map (or parcel map if not ten- 
tative map is required). The ordinance 
refers to a drainage or sanitary sewer area 
which contains an estimate of the total costs 
of construction the local drainage or sanitary 
sewer facilities required in the plan. The 
governing body is the legislative body that 
has adopted the drainage or sanitary sewer 
plan. 


The cost to be imposed, whether actual or 
estimated, is based upon the findings of the 
legislative body that subdivision and devel- 
opment of property within the planned 
drainage or local sanitary sewer area will 
require construction of the facilities describ- 
ed in the plan. 


Open Space. An Open Space Maintenance 
District is authorized in Sections 50575-50620 
of the Government Code. The district may 
employ necessary labor and provide the 
required materials and equipment to maintain 
and to operate planned open space and re- 
creation areas. Formation may be initiated 
by petition of at least 25 percent of the 
landowners in the proposed district. Alter- 
natively, if the legislative body determines 
that the district is in the public interest, it 
may adopt an ordinance of intention, with 
protest by more than 50 percent of the 
landowners’ terminating the proceedings. 
The legislative body must have complete 
charge, supervision and control of all open 
areas maintained. The body may appoint an 
advisory board composed of five property 
owners within the district. Advisory board 
members serve without compensation for 
three years terms and may make recommen- 
dations to the legislative body with respect 
to maintenance and operation of open areas. 


The governing body may levy an annual ad 
valorem special assessment not to exceed 50¢ 
per $100 assessed valuation of taxable land 
and improvements within the maintenance 
area. 


Bridges and Major Thoroughfares. Section 
66484 of the Government Code enables 
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cities to adopt an ordinance that may require 
the payment of a fee as a condition of 
approval of a final map or as a condition of 
issuing a building permit for the construc- 
tion of bridges or major throughfares. Local 
Ordinance must refer to the Circulation 
Element of the General Plan and to the 
Provisions of such element which identify 
those major thoroughfares whose primary 
Purpose is to carry through traffic and to 
Provide a network connecting the state 
highway system. If one-half of the owners 
within the area of benefit protests the im- 
provement, then proceedings are abandoned. 
The local ordinances may require the pay- 
ment of a fee as a condition of approval of a 
final map or as a condition of issuing a 
building permit. An ordinance adopted pur- 
suant to this section may provide for the 
acceptance of consideration in-lieu of the 
payment of fees. The agency imposing fees 
may incur an interest-bearing indebtedness 
for the construction of bridge facilities of 
major throughfares. 


Streets and Higways. Section 22585-22594 of 
the Streets and Highway Code allows the 
legislative body to construct or install im- 
provements and to provide for the mainte- 
nance or servicing of those improvements: 
The assessment district is initiated by 
legislative resolution. Proceedings for the 
assessment may be abandoned if there is a 
majority protest representing property 
owners owning more than 50 percent of the 
are a of assessable lands within the proposed 
district. A four-fifths vote of all legislative 
body members can overrule the protest. 


Other Improvements. Special Municipal Tax 
Districts are authorized under Sections 60000- 
60160 of the Goverment Code. The district 
created can maintain and operate any public 
improvement or utility of local necessity or 
convenience, furnish or perform any special 
local service including music, recreation, or 
advertising. The governing body may a 
point officers and employees for the district 
as it deems necessary. Officers and employ- 
ees serve at the pleasure of the legislative 
body and are not subject to civil service 
Provisions. Formation is initiated by a 
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petition of residents living within the pro- 
posed district. Ten percent of the regis- 
tered voters within the proposed district 
must sign the petition. The legislative body 
‘adopts a resolution of intention and, if no 
objections are sustained, submits question of 
formation of district and levy tax to resi- 
dents of the district. A majority vote in 
favor of the district allows the legislative 
body to declare the district formed and levy 
the special tax. The district has the author- 
ity to levy taxes upon taxable property not 
to exceed $1 per year on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. 


Other Special and Assessment and Bonding 


Acts. A variety of other assessment district 
acts exist in California, many of which may 
be applicable to the City. These include the 
following: The Improvement Act of 1911, the 
Municipal Improvement Act of 1913, the 
Drainage District Improvement Act of 1919, 
the Parking District Law of 1951, and the 
Pedestrian Mall Law of 1960. All of these 
allow for the issuance of bonds to construct 
public facilities. The bonds can be against 
single owners or against a group of owners. 


TRANSIT 


National Mass Transportation Assistance 
Action 1974: 


This Act amends the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964. It author- 
ized increased federal assistance for mass 
transportation with an appropriation of $11.8 
billion, to be disbursed from 1975 through 
1980. Additional monies were appropriated 
in 1978. 


Urbanized Mass Transit Grants. Section > 
Provides funds to local government agencies 
to cover up to 50 percent of operating costs 
or up to 80 percent of capital outlays for 
transit systems. The monies are allocated 
through the federal Urban Mass Transit 
Administrations to the regional planning 
agencies. In Rancho Cucamonga's case, 
Southern Calfornia Association of Govern- 
mentse CSCAG). is the regional planning 
agency. Monies are to be used to develop 
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or expand local systems, which is Omnitrans. 
The total program administered by Caltrans 
for fiscal year 1981 will be about $9 million. 


Capital Assistance for Private Nonprofit 
Organizations Serving Elderly and _ Handi- 
capped People. This program, UMTA Secton 
16, provides capital assistance to private 
nonprofit organizations to develop transpor- 
tation systems for handicapped people or the 
elderly. These are 80 percent funding 
grants that must be matched by 20 percent 
local funds. Total funding for fiscal year 
1981 will be $1.3 million. No deadline has 
yet been announced, but will be established 
soon and announed through regional Caltrans 
offices. 


The Department of Transportation Federal 


Aid Urban (FAU) Funds. FAU funds are 
available to fund most types of transporta- 
tion facilities. The monies, administered by 
Caltrans, are distributed among its regional 
districts. Locally, a Transportation Techni- 
cal Advsiroy Committee, comprising engineers 
from local jurisdictions, makes recommenda- 
tions on the use of the FAU funds, of which 
a small percentage is earmarked for transit 
realted projects. Within the County, the 
San Bernardino Associated Governments 
(SANBAG) is responsible for reviewing and 
approving projects. 


Transportation Development Act of 1972. 


This State Act establishes a local transpor- 
tation fund in the County treasury that 
utilizes a portion of the sales tax transmitted 
by the State Board of Equalization. The 
monies are designated for acquisiton of land 
and other property, for acquisiton or re- 
placement of transportation vehicles, and for 
capital expenses. SCAG administers the 
program, but it is the San Bernardino 
Associated Governments (SANBAG) which 
makes recommendations and approves projects 
locally. The designated recipient for such 
funds is Omnitrans. 


State Transit Assistance Act. Passed in 
1979, SB 620 appropriates money strictly for 
public transit. The monies, to be used over 
the next three years, amount to $350 million. 


Federal 


Part of the funds are allocated to Caltrans in 
order to conduct demonstration projects. 
These funds are being used locally to under- 
take a commuter rail service between San 
Bernardino and Los Angeles. Two routes 
have been examined and both appear to be 
Viable. The one of the greatest relevance 
for Rancho Cucamonga is the one planned for 
the Santa Fe line, which passes through the 
southern part of the City. 


Most of the funds, however, are distributed 
to the counties to fund operating and capital 
expenditures of local transit operators. 
SANBAG, as_ the County Transportation 
Commission, receives these funds directly. 
The money is then made available to Omni- 
trans, the local transit operator. 


HOUSING 


The primary sources of financial assistance 
for housing are contained in the Federal 
Housing and Community Development Acts of 
1974 and 1977. Title I! of the LOL ACE: 
Housing Assistance and Realted Programs, 
consolidates federal Programs’ related to 
assisted housing it incorporates Section 8 of 
the Housing Act of 1937, which encourages 
substantial rehabilitation or new construction 
for lower-income families. HUD then pro- 
vides the owner with funds which make up 
the difference between the rent the tenant 
can afford, determined by income and family 
size and the market rental of the units. 
Homeownership assistance for low- and mod- 
erate-income families are Provided by Sectons 
£39,and) -221(d)(2). The Act also provides 
for new construction, or substantial rehabil- 
itation of housing, in which some or all of 
the units are made available for occupancy 
by lower-income families. Rancho Cuca- 
monga, through its Housing Coordinator, 
should investigate the applicability of each of 
the subsidized housing programs to the 
community, and should utilize these programs 
to implement the goals of obtaining a mixture 
of housing. 
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State Assistance Program 


A variety of progams are administered by 
the State Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development (HCD) and offer funds 
for use by local governments to improve the 
avialability and affordability of housing. 
Many of the available programs are described 
in the Housing Element in Chapter II!.  Pro- 
grams of particular note are described 
below. 


AB 333. Legislation enacted in 1979 appro- 
priates $100 million for a demonstration pro- 
gram to assist low- and moderate-income 
households achieve homeownership for a 
rental construction incentives program, and 
for expansion of HCD's Deferred Payment 
Rehabilitation Loan Program. 


Homeownership Assistance. This program, 
soon to be initiated as a pilot project by 
HDCD, will allow the State to assist a limited 
number of homebuyers who could not other- 
wise afford to purchas a home. As part of 
the $100 million package authorized by 
AB333, the state is authorixed to spend $3.5 
million to provide up to 49 percent of the 
purchase cost of a dwelling unit, as long as 
it does not reduce the down payment below 3 
percent. The balance must come from pri- 
vate or other public lending institutions. In 
return for putting up the money, the State 
will share in the eventual appreciation when 
the home is sold, refinanced, or the home 
buyer is able to make full monthly payments. 
The program is focusing on tenants who 
face evictions from condominium conversons, 
on mobilehome owners who own their own 
coach but rent their spaces; and on cooper- 
ative or nonprofit corporations that want to 
develop or buy mobilehome parks. 


Rental Housing Construction Program. Au- 
thorized by the same legislation, this pro- 
gram provides assistance to developers of 
rental units, provided a percentage of the 
units is set aside for persons of very low 
and low income. Under this program, HUD 
may "write down" the development costs of 
low income units within rental developments 
financed by the Calfornia Housing Finance 
Agency (CHFA) or a local entity offering 
below market interest rates. The Rental 
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Housing Construction program is funded for 
$82 million. Priority is given to rental de- 
velopments which are of the lowest possible 
cost; incorporate innovative design and 
construction techniques as well as higher 
densities; complement a local program to 
increase housing supply for low- and mod- 
erate-income households; receive private or 
public contributions of funds, services, land 
or CDBG funds; and utilize funds in the 
most efficient manner to produce the maxi- 
mum number of units. 


The Marks-Foran Residential Rehabilitation 
Act. The Marks-Foran Act, enacted in 1973, 
is designed to reverse the decline of entire 
neighborhoods by concentrating loans in 
designated residential rehabilitation areas. 
This is enabling legislaton allowing local 
governments in California to issue tax- 
exempt revenue bonds to make long term, 
below market interest rate loans to owners of 
residential properties in declining neighbor- 
hoods for the purpose of rehabilitation. The 
Act was passed in 1973, after funds for the 
Federally Assisted Code Enforcement Program 
(FACE) were discontinued. The Act author- 
izes cities, counties, cities and counties, 
housing authorities and redevelopment agen- 
cies to conduct programs for the financing of 
residential rehabilitation. The local agency 
is obligated to make public improvements to 
upgrade the area and to enforce the rehabil- 
itation standards in 95 percent of the resi- 
dences in the area. There may be a time 
limit of two years to accomplish the work. 
Through a public Participation program, 
areas are chosen which contain a large 
number of deteriorating residential buidings 
but where, with sufficient loans, rehabilita- 
tion of nearly 100 percent of the homes is 
likely. Rehabilitation of buidings located 
outside of a designated rehabilitation area 
can be financed under this Act if they are 
to be occupied by low- or moderate-income 
persons. 


California Housing Finance Aqenc CCHPA) 

Programs administered by CHFA are intended 
to revitalize deteriorating areas by providing 
low to moderate income households with loans 
below market interest rates in order for them 
to purchase and/or rehabilitate their homes. 
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Direct Loan Program. The direct loan pro- 
gram administered by CHFA makes construc- 
tion and rehabilitation loans of up to 95 
percent to profit motivated developers, and 
up to 100 percent to nonprofit and public 
agencies for multifamily developments, mixed 
income projects and housing for the elderly. 
Each project must contain a mix of units at 
the market rate and units subsidized through 
HUD's Section 8 program. At least 30 
percent of the dwellings must be for very 
low income residents (defined as an income 
not exceeding 80 percent of the area median 
income). 


Homeownership Home Improvement Program. 
Under this program, the CHFA_ purchaes 
mortgage loans at below market interest rates 
on single-family homes (1-4 dwelling units) 
from private mortgage lenders. Savings are 
then passed on to low- and moderate-income 
home buyers. The mortgages must be in- 
sured by the FHA, guaranteed by the VA, 
or coinsured through private market insur- 
ance. 


CHFA encourages certain types of mortgages 
under this program by offering incentives to 
mortgage lenders. The agency will rebate 
1/4 to 1 percent of the mortgage loan amount 
to lenders who deliver a loan which: 


- iS On property which has been moved to 
a new site and rehabilitated since August 
1, 1976 and on which have been made 
improvement amounting to at least 25 
percent of the property's appraised 
value; 


- is a multi-unit subsidized residential 
structure for which alternate financing is 
unavailable; 


- is a large family residential structure 
which is to be occupied by a large 
family; 


- is made to a family displaced by govern- 


mental action or as the result of a 
natural disaster; or 
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Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation 


- is made in a neighborhood preservation, 
neighborhood improvement, urban 
renewal, or code enforcement area. 


Deferred Payment Rehabilitation Loan Fund. 


This fund provides deferred-payment loans 
to local governmental agencies and nonprofit 
corporations that operate housing rehabili- 
tation programs for low- and moderate-income 
households. The loan program is adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Housing 
and Community Development (HCD). The 
passage of AB 333, discussed above, appro- 
Ppriates an additional $10 million to the pro- 
gram and revises the original program by 
allowing funds to be used for room addi- 
tions; loans to be made in areas in which a 
local agency on nonprofit corporations is or 
will be using federal funds for rehabilitation; 
HCD to make funds available to nonprofit 
corporations whch are undertaking rehabili- 
tation programs; and HCD to make funds 
availble to housing authorities and redevelop- 
ment agencies as well as cities and counties. 


Nonprofit organizations, under agreement 
with the Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpor- 
ation (NRC), are eligible for funds to imple- 
ment housing and neighborhood preservation 
programs for low- and moderate-income 
households. Initiated in 1978, the corpora- 
tion operates three programs: Neighborhood 
Housing Services (NHS), Neighborhood 
Preservation Projects (NPP), and Apartment 
Improvement Programs (AIP). They are 
administered by autonomous local nonprofit 
organizations comprised of community mem- 
bers who direct policy, design and market 
Programs, and pursue local reinvestment 
plans. Congress recently appriated $12.5 
million to fund the corporation. 


NHS seeks to revitalize neighborhoods by 
focusing on restoring credit for homeowners 
in deteriorating neighborhoods. The Corpor- 
ation assists by helping a locality create its 
own ongoing NHS program. 


NPP is aimed at treating aspects of neighbor- 
hood deterioration in order to renew COnti= 
dence in the neighborhood. The program 
provides developmental funding for selected 
demonstration projects. 
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Municipal Revenue Bonds 


AIP is designed to provide assistance for 
rental improvements. The Program is just 
getting underway. 


There are several possible mechanisms for 
financing housing through revenue bonds. 


Municipal Revenue and Financing. The City 


could issue revenue bonds, utilizing the in- 
come to be received from any housing devel- 
oped to pay the debt service on the bonds. 
The money would be made available through 
the City to nonprofit available sponsors of 
low- and moderate-income housing. As a 
general law city, the State enabling legisla- 
tion would be necessary to empower the City 
to issue such bonds. The bond issue would 
have to be approved by two-thirds' voter 
approval, and would require economic and 
financial feasibility Prerequisites to obtain 
voter approval. The bonds thus issued 
would require pledging all of the revenues 
generated by the proposed project(s) to 
retiring the bonds, and such bonds are tax 
exempted. 


Public Authority Revenue Bond Financing. 


The City could execute a joint powers agree- 
ment with the County Housing Authority, 
and specify a scope of housing activities and 
designation of financial responsibilities such 
as sources of lease payments, and _ lessee- 
lessor relationship. These mechanisms would 
not require voter approval; however, accord- 
ing to the legislaton, it would require docu- 
mentation that the housing is a "public 
purpose". 


Nonprofit Corporation Revenue Bond 


Financing. A non-profit corporation could 
be established for the purpose of developing 
low-and moderate-income housing, run by a 
board of directors with members generally 
selected by the governing body of the local 
jurisdiction, the Rancho Cucamonga City 
Council in this instance. The nonprofit 
corporation would be authorized to float 
revenue bonds to finance the acquisition and 
construction of public facilities, which would 
generally be leased to the City. The reve- 
nue bonds issued are secured by an inden- 
ture pledging the lease Payments to pay 
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interest and principal on the bonds. If the 
City is the lessee of the facilities, the pay- 
ment would most likely become a_ general 
fund obligation. The housing to be con- 
structed must fulfill a valid public purpose, 
with the burden of proof on the City or 
involved public agency. The legislation 
requires that the City or public agency must 
have title to the land to be developed, and 
that the site be developed according to plans 
and specifications prepared by the City or 
the involve public agency. Revenue bonds 
are tax exempted. 


BIKEWAYS 


The Federal Aid Highways Act of 1973 and 
1976 authorized a portion of Department of 
Transportation Federal Aid Urban Funds, 
which are usuable for most tranpsortation 
faciliteis other than construction and mainte- 
nance of local residential streets, to be used 
for construction of bicycle and pedestrian 
facilities in conjunction with federal aid 
highway projects. Section 141 of the Act 
authorizes monies to be used by local commu- 
nities for bikeways. Because the annual 
appropriation to the region, encompassing 
California, Arizona, Nevada, and Hawaii, 
amounts to only $400,000, the City should 
look to other funding sources first. 


Bicycle Lane Account. Administered by the 
State Office of Bicycle Facilities, this 


account receives a sum of $30,000 per month 
of the locals' share of state gas tax reve- 
nues. Currently, Class | facilities (bike 
paths) are given funding Priority, put that 
will be changed to reflect the office's empha- 
sis on enhancing bicycle commuting, and 
therefore encouraging bike lanes. As a con- 
dition for fund eligibility, the City must 
Prepare a bicycle plan and have it approved 
by Caltrans. The grants will fund 90 per- 
cent of the project costs. Local agencies 
must match that with the other 10 percent. 
Funding may be for both planning and con- 
struction of the specific project but cannot 
be used to maintain bikeways. Most grants 
are $50,000 or less, and applications should 
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be in to the Office of Bicycle Facilities by 
about the first of the year. 


Transportation Development Act Funds 

(SB 325). Monies are usually designated far 
in advance for various projects but typically 
for transit operations. However, SB 821 was 
approved in 1974 and stipulated that at least 
two percent of SB 325 funds must be direct- 
ed to the building of bicycle and pedestrian 
facilities, unless the regional planning 
agencies have a more urgent need for the 
funds. At the local level, these monies are 
administered by SANBAG. 


State Highway Account. Secton 156.10 of 
the Streets and Highways Code enables Cal- 


trans to construct and maintain nonmotorized 
transportation facilities approximately paral- 
leling any State highway where the separa- 
tion of nonmotorized traffic from motor 
vehicle traffic will increase the traffic capac- 
ity or safety of the highway. An annual 
amount of $360,000 is set aside for such 
facilities (i.e., those designed primarily for 
use by pedestrians, bicyclists, or eques- 
trians) to be used in conjunction with State 
Highways. 


OPEN SPACE FUNDS 


Federal Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

This fund is adminsitered by the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service of the 
U.S. Department of Interior, through the 
California Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation. Assistance is provided for acquisition 
and development projects approved by the 
State. The grant is intended to supplement 
the amounts spent by local governments 
rather than replace their expenditures. 


Funds available in 1979 amounted to $12 
million, and it is expected to be similar for 
next year. The monies are allocated to 
planning districts within the State, and pro- 
jects are competitive within the district. 
Priority is given to projects serving urban 
populations for basic facilities, and for pro- 
jects for which other federal financing is not 
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available. Grants are made on a 50-50 
matching basis, with the fedeal share based 
on allowable project costs. The projects so 
financed must be permanently dedicated to 
public outdoor recreation use, and the 
agency applying for the funds must assume 
responsibility for continuing operation and 
maintenance. Acquisition and development of 
the railroad right-of-way for a lineal park 
and bicycle trail system may be applicable to 
this program. 


State Fish and Game Department Natural 
Habitat and Ecological Preserve Mana ement 
Program. Natural habitat areas that do not 
meet requirements of natural significance to 
qualify for federal acquisition and/or man- 
agement may be acquired by the State De- 
partmetn of Fish and Game and managed by 
them; however, the emphasis of the program 
is toward protection of rare and endangered 
species. Where necessary, the State Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game also may contract 
with the Federal Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife to have the latter manage the 
natural habitat area. Funds for these activ- 
ities come from the Operating budget of the 
State Department of Fish and Game and other 
applicable federal grants-in-aid, such as the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. 


Robertie Z'berg Urban Open s ace and 
Recreation Program. Funds from this pro- 
gram are available to cities through the 
California Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation. Criteria are used by the state to 
determine whether a community is "urban", 
in which case it is earmarked to recieve 
block grant monies. Allocations are based 
Primarily on popualtion. Priority is placed 
on projects that meet the highest need, 
which may be Providing facilities in areas of 
highest population density or of fewest re- 
creational opportunities. The State will 
Provide 75 percent funding and require local 
governments to contribute the remaining 25 
percent. An amendment passed_ in 1978 
permits up to 25 percent of the block grants 
to be used for the operation and maintenance 
of recreation lands and facilities that are 
acquired or developed with these funds. 
The City of Rancho Cucamonga is eligible for 
$12,000 for 1980-81. 
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1980 Bond Act (California Parklands Act, 

SB 624). This Act will appear before the 
voters as Proposition | on the November 1980 
ballot. The intent of the legislation is to 
provide additional funds for the Robertie 
Z'berg Program and to make $85 million 
available to the counties to be allocated 
among its jurisdictions for recreational devel- 
opment. Approval of the proposition would 
increase the City's entitlement from the 
Robertie Z'berg funds an additional $36,000, 
and make nearly $3 million available to San 
Bernardino County. 


Open Space Easement Acts of 1969 and 1974. 
The Open Space Easement Act of 1969 author- 


ized local governments to spend public funds 
to acquire title or easements to open space 
lands. Acquisition may be through outright 
purchase, gift, donation, lease, or other 
means. The 1974 Act authorized local 
govenrments to accept grants of open space 
easements on private lands. The arrange- 
ment is similar to the Williamson Act agri- 
cultural preserve, whereby the landowner 
agrees to public use of that portion of his 
land covered by the easement either for 
perpetuity, or for a period of at least 10 
years. Improvements to the land are pro- 
hbited unless authorized within the contract. 


National Historic Preservation Act of 1966. 
Various provisions of this Act make funds 
available to communities for the purposes of 
acquisition, planning, rehabilitation, and 
preservation of districts, sites, buildings, 
and structures significant to a community's 
history. A grants-in-aid program, offered 
by the Department of Interior through the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
(HCRS), provides up to 50 percent matching 
funds for eligible projects. The State Office 
of Historic Preservation receives approxi- 
mately $650,000 yearly for disbursement to 
local governments, private organizations, and 
individuals. Survey and planning grants are 
also available to develop’ inventories of 
historic archaeological, architectural, and 
ethnic properties in neighborhoods, cities, 
and counties. 
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ENERGY 


Community and State Energy Planning 
Assistance Act of 1980 (Energy Manage- 
ment Partnership Act). Tiss “billy eCHeR 


7945), currently being reviewed in the 
House, would authorize $140 million annually 
to localities and $100 million annually to 
states for fiscal years 1980 through 1983. 
The funds would be used to prepare and 
implement local energy plans relying on re- 
newable resources and on conservation. A 
similar bill is being reviewed in the Senate. 
However, that bill (S.1280) authorizes $80 
million per year to localities and $102 million 
per year to states for fiscal year 1980 
through 1984. 


Public Works Improvement Program. The 
U.S. Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) may have a substantial amount of 
money to allocate for doing energy retrofits 
on public buildings. The Public Works 
Improvement Program (PWIP), part of the 
Public Works Program, has traditionally pro- 
vided money to upgrade existing buildings. 
It was exapanded in 1979 to include energy 
retrofits. The primary thrust of the pro- 
gram is to stimulate jobs in areas with high 
unemployment. 


Eligible entities are nonprofit corporations 
and local governmental entities. The build- 
ing they have in mind must serve the 
public, provide public benefit, and be in a 
locale that is designated, or is elgibiel to be 
designated, as a PWIP Designated Area. 
These are areas with high unemployment 
levels; they may be as small as one census 
tract. Elgible projects must have a prelim- 
inary energy audit performed before they 
can be considered for funding. 


U.S. Department of Energy Small-Scale 
Appropriate Energy Technology Grants 


ropriate Ener Technolo Grants 
Program. This program Provides grants to 
individuals, small businesses, state and local 
agencies, and local nonprofit Organizations 
for exploration of some of the less sophisti- 
cated, small-scale energy technologies 
appropriate to local needs. Funds are used 
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for concept testing, practical applications, 
and demonstrations of commercial feasibility. 
A wide variety of projects have been funded 
to date, such as a wind system for a school 
district farm/ garden center and a _ solar 
system for a recycled bottlewashing plant. 


UDAG Energy Conservation and Alternative 
Energy Projects. The Urban Development 
Action Grants (UDAG) program under the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) focuses on funding economic 
development and neighborhood revitalization 
activities, including projects in energy con- 
servation and alternative energy develop- 
ment. Economically disadvantaged cities and 
urban counties are eligible for the grants 
which average $913,000 for small cities and 
$3,003,000 for metropolitan areas. To be 
eligible for a UDAG grant technical and 
economic feasibility studies must be com- 
pleted by "competent professionals"; it must 
be shown that the funds will be used to 
stimulate private investment; the application 
must indicate the ratio of fuel saved to 
UDAG dollars; and a community energy plan 
must be described. 


Western SUN (Solar Utilization Network). 
This is one of four regional centers funded 
by the U.S. Department of Energy for 
commercializing and implementing solar 
energy. in procurement acitivities in each 
region. Emphasis is on education, training, 
marketing, analysis, business services and 
consumer protection in the areas of "ready 
now" technologies: passive solar heating and 
cooling, solar hot water, industrial process 
heat, small wind energy conversion systems, 
systems for direct wood combustion.  Indi- 
viduals and any legal entities, both profit 
and nonprofit, can bid on proposals under 
this program. Small grants (up to $10,000) 
are also given to community groups, local 
governments, and others interested in in- 
creasing solar awareness and_ developing 
progressive energy legislation. 


U.S. Department of Energy (DOE) Energy 
Conservation Assistance. This U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy program provides matching 
grants to public and private nonprofit 
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schools, hospitals, public care institutions, 
and local governments for identification and 
installation of cost-effective energy conser- 
vation measures. The program is divided into 
three sections: energy audits to identify low 
and no-cost building and equipment operation 
and maintenance modifications; technical 
assistance audits to identify more costly 
energy-saving measures; and implementation 
of energy conservation measures as identified 
by the technical assistance audits. These 
federal grants normally require Up: stow50 
percent matching funds from the participat- 
ing agency. 


California Energy Commission (CEC) Energy 


Conservation Assistance. As mandated by 
the State of California Energy Conservation 
Assistance Act of 1979, this program pro- 
vides low interest loans for energy audits; 
technical assistance audits, and energy con- 
servation measures ffor schools, hospitals, 
local governments, special districts and 
public care institutions. These state loans 
can be used to provide matching funds for 
the federal program or as sole support for 
eligible projects. 


California Ener Extension Service Commu- 
nity Energy Program. The purpose of this 
pilot program, started in 1977 through the 
U.S. Department of Energy, is to implement 
energy conservation measures and to encour- 
age use of renewable resources. The Diro- 
gram was designed and is administered by 
the State Office of Appropriate Technology 
and provides community grants for direct, 
local and personalized assistance to con- 
sumers. In 1980 more than $650,000 in 
contracts was awarded in amounts ranging 
from $10,000 to $40,000. Contractors will 
perform various services, including perform- 
ing energy audits for builders, Providing bi- 
lingual conservation materials, translating 
technical materials into more accessible form, 
showing farmers how to. save energy Jin 
livestock production and dairying, helping 
local government officials learn about energy 
management plans for cities, and Providing a 
fuel-efficient drivers' training course. 
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California Department of Education Environ- 


mental and Energy Education Grants. Fund- 
ed by the sale of personalized license plates, 


these grants are designed to promote inter- 
disciplinary school and community programs 
that will help children develop the necessary 
knowledge, awareness, and skills to protect 
the natural environment and conserve energy 
and resources. 


ACTION. ACTION's purpose is mobilization 
of voluntary action programs in the United 
States and abroad; both domestic and inter- 
national volunteer programs sponsored by 
the federal government are administered and 
coordinated by ACTION. This federal volun- 
teer service agency has provided technical 
assistance and funds to communities initiating 
energy conservation programs. As a pre- 
requisite, communities must mobilize their 
citizens and other resources to mount an 
intensive effort to establish and effective 
low-cost or no-cost energy conservation 
program. 
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VII ctossary 


CALIFORNIA ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
ACT (CEQA): Original legislation (1970) 
and amendments passed by State Legislature 
which sets forth procedures for assessing 
the impact of a certain project or proposal 
on the physical, social, and cultural environ- 
ment. Also defines the content of Environ- 
mental Impact Report (EIR), which discusses 
significant environmental impacts. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT 
PROGRAM (CDBG): Grants are awarded by 
the Federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to cities and counties to 
fund community development activities such 
as housing programs, economic development, 
facilities (streets, sewers, water systems, 
etc.). These programs are administered by 
the City. 


CONDOMINIUM: Ownership of a building, or 
group of buildings, and parcel, or groups of 
parcels in common generally sharing the use 
and costs of facilities. Normally associated 
with multiple family developments, but can 
also be commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. 


CONSISTENCY: State Planning Law requires 
that development within the City be in line 
with the General Plan. Development of a 
parcel must be within the range of allowable 
uses and density (numbers of houses per 
acre) that is enumerated in the text of the 
General Plan and the Land Use Plan Map. 


DENSITY, RESIDENTIAL: The number of 
homes which can be built per one acre; it is 
expressed on the Land Use Plan in six 
residential categories each allowing a range 
of dwelling units per acre (du/ac). 


DU/AC: Dwelling unit per acre. Desig- 


nates the gross number of dwellings allow- 
able on a given acre. 
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EIR: Acronym for Environmental Impact 
Report. See under heading "California 
Environmental Quality Act" for further 
explanation. 


EQUESTRIAN: Pertaining to horses; such as 
facilities used primarily in horse riding 
recreation activities such as trails or eques- 
trian oriented parks (Heritage Park). 


FAIR SHARE: State Law requires all juris- 
dictions to make plans which provide for its 
"fair share" or proportion in a_ regional 
market area of lower income households. 
Actual numbers of dwelling units are allo- 
cated to the City by the State Department of 
Housing and Community Development through 
the Southern California Associations of 
Governments (SCAG). 


FLOOD PLAIN, 100 YEAR: Federal legisla- 
tion requires that the City have a flood 
management program for areas which are 
within the 100 Year Flood Plain. (Those 
areas which can expect to be flooded in a 
storm that has a one-percent (1%) chance of 
occuring each year or will happen on the 
average of once every one hundred years). 


GROWTH MANAGEMENT: The City's Growth 
Management process is used to control resi- 
dential projects submitted for subdivision 
and development in the City so that they are 
consistent with available public service 
Capacity. 


HOUSING, AFFORDABLE: Owner occupied 
affordable housing is a housing unit which 
has been purchased and occupied by a family 
whose income is less than 120% of the most 
current median income for the regional 
market area. Rental affordable housing 
requirements are defined by San Bernardino 
County Office of Community Development. 


LIQUEFACTION: A_ condition § that occurs 


when intense ground shaking forces water 
between particles of loose soils, such as 
sand, causing them to liquefy like quicksand 
and become extremely unstable. 
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MASTER PLANNED DEVELOPMENT: In some 


areas conditions may exist which require that 
a conceptual development plan for that area 
be submitted so that the development of the 
parcel can be reviewed in the context of its 
immediate surrounding. A master plan could 
review land use, density, road systems, the 
location of public facility such as a park or 
school or all of the aforementioned. 


MEDIAN INCOME: A calculated figure which 
represents the income level at the middle of 
the range where 50% make less than median 
and 50% more than median; should not be 
confused with an average, or mean, income. 


NON-MOTORIZED TRANSPORTATION: in 
cludes walking, biking, and horseback riding 
or any other type of travel that does not 
utilize a power driven vehicle. 


ORDINANCE: Ordinances are Jaws adopted as 
specific implementation measures to General 
Plan goals, objectives, or policies. 


PLANNED COMMUNITIES: Planned Communi- 
ties are large, often multi-purpose develop- 
ment projects which implement the General 
Plan over a defined area of over 300 acres. 


PRIVATE STREETS: Streets or roads not 
dedicated for public usage and, therefore, 
not maintained by the City; usually within 
planned developments or condominiums. 


REGIONAL HOUSING MARKET AREA: Areas 
within the jurisdiction of Southern California 
Association of Government (Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, Ventura and 
Imperial Counties) are divided in Regional 
Housing Market areas. This are is used to 
determine the City's fair share allocation for 
low and moderate housing needs. Our 
housing market area includes the Cities of 
Pomona, Montclair, Ontario, Chino, and 
Fontana and the unincorporated areas of 
western San Bernardino County and north- 
western Riverside County. 


REGIONAL STATISTICAL AREA: Primarily 


for census and population purposes, areas 
within the five County areas of Southern 
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California Association of Governments are 
divided into Regional Statistical Areas 
(RSA's). Our City is in RSA 28. 


SANBAG: San _ Bernardino Association of 
Governments. A regional planning agency 
covering the local governments in the County 
of San Bernardino. Primary interest in 
planned functions relating to housing air 
quality, water quality, human services, 
transportation and census/demographics. 
Also serves as a regional clearinghouse for 
review and disbursement of numerous grant 
programs. 


SLOPE: Slope is a measurement of the 
steepness of a hillside or other land form. 
Slope is normally expressed as a percentage 
where 45% or a ratio of 1:1 is 100% slope. 


SPECIAL BOULEVARD: Designated major 
roadways and avenues in the City which 
require special treatment in regards to 
building setbacks, landscaping, and pedes- 
trian paths (sidewalks). 


SPECIAL DESIGN STREETS: Two streets in 
the City, Etiwanda north of Foothill and 
Hillside between Alta Loma Channel and 
Hermosa, because of their unique and histor- 
ic character, have special design status; 
special design criteria are enumerated in the 
General Plan on Page 51. 


SPECIAL IMPACT AREA: As a result of the 
findings of the traffic model run on the 
General Plan, two areas were designated as 
special impact areas: the area surrounding 
the Regional Center and the area surround- 
ing the intersection of Haven and Foothill. 
Prior to development of those areas, detailed 
traffic analysis should be required with 
findings incorporated into the development 
plans. 


SPECIFIC PLANS: Specific Plans are legal 
implementation tools used to further define 
the General Plan. Generally, specific Plans 
cover large areas; the Planned Communities 
are a form of Specific Plans. 


SPHERE OF INFLUENCE: An_ unincorporated 
area directly adjacent to the City which the 
City expects in the future to annex and is 
recognized by the Local Agency Formation 
Commission. 


TRAIL: An unimproved way which is used 
by forms of non-motorized travel, such as 
equestrian, riding, biking, and walking. 


TRANSIT: Includes all types of transporta- 
tion designed to move a group of people in a 
single vehicle such as buses or railways. 


TSMP: Transportation System Management 
Program. A program designed to facilitate 
the flow of traffic on an existing street 
system by improving roadways, signalization, 
and the traffic management procedures. 


ZONING: Used to implement the General 
Plan; zoning normally is associated with what 
specific uses are allowed in an area and site 
specific criteria such as setbacks, building 
height, lot width, lot depth, etc. By law, 
the City must have a Zoning Ordinance that 
is consistent with the General Plan. 
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(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


VIETT invex 


Air Quality, 268-270 
- objectives, 269 
- policies, 269, 270 
Affordable Housing, See Housing Affordable 
Alquist-Priolo Special Studies Zones 
- map, 220 
- policies, 226, 227-240 
Alta Loma, Community of, 24-25 
- old Alta Loma, 38, 102-115, 154, 157 
- trails in, 109-115 


Bikeways, See Trails 


Building Forms, Pattern and Scale of, 165-167, 16, 124 


127.6156 
- objectives, 167 
- policies, 147 


Chaffey College, 25, 157, 161 

- open space around, 199 
Circulation, 45-64 

- element, legal basis, 23 

=" GOalnel Ss 

- implementation, 61-64 

- objectives, 13-14, 51 

- plan, 52 

- plan development, 48 

- policies, 56-57, 58, 61 
Citizen's Advisory Committee, 11, 177 
City Park, Central, 100, 102, 162, 200, 201 

- acquisition, 210 

- facilities, 102 

- financing, 103 

- location, 102 ; 
CiviceCenter,“s97 115-116, 156,,157, 177 

- definition, 115 

- energy use, 299 

- implementation, 124 

- location, 115 

- objectives, 114 

- policies, 115 

- site planning and design of, 116 
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(C) 


(D) 


Commercial 
- categories of, 36-40 
- commercial, 37 
- community, 39 
- neighborhood, 36 
- office, 40 
~ energy efficient designs of, 207, 208, 303 
- objectives, 29 
- policies, 30 
Community Design, 122-178 
- circulation, 60 
- definition of, 24 
- design goals, 123-128 
- element, 122-177 
- goal, 16 
- implementation, 172-177 
- objectives, 16-17 
- resources map, 128 
Community Development Block Grants, 311-313 
Condominium Conversion, 306 
Conservation Element, 
- in Environmental Resources Super-Element, 179 
- in Public Health and Safety Super-Element, 219 
- legal basis, 180, 219 
Consistency, 304-310 
- building codes, 307 
- capital improvements, 306-307 
- defining, 308-310 
- environmental, 307 
- subdivisions, 305-306 
- zoning, 304-305 
Creeks and Channels, 14, 132-134, 192, 201 
- landscaping treatment, 133-135 
~ management ordinance, 215, 289 
- objectives, 132 
- policies, 132-133 
Crime Prevention, 268, 272 
- objectives, 269 
- policies, 269 
Cucamonga, Community of, 154, 157 
- location, 25 
Cucamonga Fault, 229, 230, 232 
- map, 227 


Design Elements, Community 
- policies, 129 
Design Goals, Overall, 123-126 
- attractive environment, 125-126 
- human scale, 126 
- imageability and identity, 123-124 
- orientation, 124 
- social interaction, 125 
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(D) Design Review, 175, 177 
- committee, 177 
- implementing design policies, 175 
Development Incentatives, 176 
Districts and Neighborhoods, 154-160 
- objectives, 155 
- policies, 155-159 


Ve) Emergency Services, 272-274 
- objectives, 272 
- policies, 272-273 
Energy, 202-208 
- commercial uses efficiency, 207-208 
- coordinator, 299 
- energy use, 203 
- funding mechanisms, 330-333 
- goals, 21-22 
- industrial use efficiency, 208 
- management program, 299-304 
- objectives, 21, 205 
- ordinances, 214, 290 
- policies, 205-208 
Environmental Resources Super Element, 179, 219 
EIR Review, 295 
Erosion, 19, 222-223 
Etiwanda, Community of, 
- fire hazards in, 248 
- location of, 25 
- open space in, 133, 198-199 
- vegetation in, 135 
- wind hazards in, 274 
- other references, 35, 154, 155 or see Etiwanda Avenue 
Etiwanda Avenue, 
- special design street, 52 
- view corridor, 164 
Equestrian Trails, also see Trails 
- objectives 111 
- policies 112 


(F) Fire Hazards, 247-252 
- map, 250 
- objectives, 251 
- policies, 251-254 
- residential standards, 252, 253 
Fiscal Model, 295 
Flood Hazards, 240-247 
- map, 243 
- objectives, 265 
- 100 year event, 245, 247 
- policies, 245-247 
Foothill Fire Protection District, 252, 253 
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(F) 


(G) 


(H) 


Foothill Freeway, 14, 46, 52, 61, 156 
- noise impact of, 259, 265 
Foothill Development, see Hillside Development 
Funding Programs, 310-318 
- CDBG, 311-312 
- dedications, 314 
- general funds, 313-314 
- obligation bonds, 312-313 
- redevelopment, 312 
- revenue sharing, 314-322 
- special assessments, 314-322 
- see individual headings also 


General Plan 
- consistency with zoning, 304-305 
- organization, 6 
- purpose, 3-4 
- summary, 10-22 
Geologic Hazards, 220-222 
- ground failure, 232-233 
- ground rupture, 230, 232 
- ground shaking, 228 
- landslides, 20, 223, 226 
- liquefaction, 232-235 
Goals, see individual headings 
- definition, 10 
Grade Separation, 62 
Grading, 186, or see Hillside Development 
- in foothills, 185 
- by percentage of slope, 185 
Ground Failure, 230, 232 
Ground Rupture, 232 
Groundshaking, 232 
Groundwater, 18 
- basins, 188 
- recharging, 188, 191 
Growth Management, 294-295 
- energy, 299-300 


Hazards, 19-21 
- goals, 19 
- objectives, 19-21 
Heritage Park, 198 
Highland Avenue, 61-62, 164 
Hiking/Biking Trails, 110-114, see also Trails 
- funding, 326-327 
- map 113 
- objectives, 111 
- policies, 112-114 
Hillside Avenue, 52, 132 
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(H) 


Hillside Development, 
- ordinance, 279, 289-290 
- residential requirements, 208 
- site design requirements, 168-169, 185, 201 
- see also Slope 
Historic Preservation 
- commission, 177 
- design concepts, 124 
- funding, 329 
- landmarks, 160-164 
- objectives, 19, 201 
Housing, also see separate Housing headings below 
- affordable, 14,70, 72, 73, 77, 81, 83 
affordable, definition, 73 
element, definition, 23, 65-67 
element, legal basis, 23-24, 65-67 
energy efficiency design of, 15 
funding, 320-326 
goal, 14-15, 65 
needs, 69, 70, 72, 73 
new households, 70 
- objectives, policies, programming, 76-84 
Housing, Affordable 
- constraints to, 74, 77 
- definition of, 81 
Housing Characteristics, 69 
- affordability, 70 
- condition, 73 
- growth of housing stock, 69-73 
- rental market, 69 
- vacancy rate, 69 
Housing Needs 
- adequate supply, 77, 79 
- industrial employee housing, 71, 76, 7/7 
- low income households, 72, 73, 77, 81, 82 
- rental demand, 69, 79 
Housing Programs 
- adequate supply, 77, 79, 80, 83 
affordable housing, 77, 78, 79, 81, 82 
energy efficiency, 80, 81 
funding, 320-326 
housing types, 69, 72, 79 
special housing needs, 81 
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(1) Implementation Plan, 285-338 
Intergovernmental Coordination, 216 
- mitigating hazards, 282-284 
- implementation, 297-299 
Interstate 10 (San Bernardino Freeway), 48, 136 
Interestate 15 (Devore Freeway) 48, 57, 136, 163 
Industrial, 
- categories of, 40-42 
- industrial park, 40 
- general, 41 
- general-rail served, 41 
- heavy, 41 
- energy efficient design of, 208, 303-304 
- objectives, 13 
- policies, 30 
- specific Plan, 40 


crs) Land Forms, 17, 126, 131-132 
- foothill alteration, 184 
- objectives, 131 
- policies, 132 
- slope percentages, 185, 186 
- also see Slope 
Landmarks and Focal Points, 13, 160-164, 201 
- objectives, 161 
- policies, 161-164 
Landscaping, 144-153, 201 
- maintenance program, 17 
- objectives, 145 
- policies, 145 
- street, 17 
- tree planting guidelines, 147-153 
Landslides, 20, 223-226, 237 
- map, 227 
- objectives, 226 
- policies, 226, 228 
- also see Ground Failure 
Land Use, 
- definition, 23 
- element, legal basis of, 23-24 
- implementation, 42-45 
- inventory, 28 
- objectives, 29-30 
- plan map, 31 
- policies, 30, 33-36 
- statistical summary, 42, 44-45 
Land Use and Development/Super-Element, 23-179 
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(L) 


(N) 


(N) 


(O) 


(P) 


Land Resources, 181-187 

- objectives, 184 

- policies, 183-185, 187 
Liquefaction, 232-238 

- objectives, 235-236 

- policies, 236, 238-240 

- also see Ground Failure 


Natural Resources/Open Space, 17-19 
- goal, 17 
- objectives, 17-19 
- also See Open Space, Recreation and Plant and 
Animal Resources 
Neighborhood Shopping Centers, 36 
Noise, 254-256 
- element, legal basis of, 220 
- existing noise countour map, 260 
- future noise contour map, 261 
- human reaction to, 255-258 
- noise environment, 258-266 
- objectives, 259, 262 
- ordinance, 279, 280, 290 
- policies, 2262, 264-266 


North Town, Community of, 11, 25, 154, 157, 175, 208 
- housing needs 288 
- proposal for community plan, 157 


Objectives, 
- definition of, 11 
Ontario International Airport, 26, 46, 297 
- noise impact of, 266 
Ontario Motor Speedway, 46, 63 
Open Space, 16-19, 127, 129-131, 196-198 
- element, legal basis of, 180, 216 
- element, 127, 129-131, 196-198 
- funding for, 327-329 
- goal, 17 
- implementation, 208-219 
- industrial areas, 42 
- objectives, 17-19, 199-200 
- plan, 200 
- policies, 129-131, 200-202 
- development potential, 185, 202 


Parking areas 
- site design, 172 
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Parks and Recreation, 
ecquisition of, 216 
available parkland, 99 
central city park, 99, 102, 216 
community parks, 106 
dedications of, 105 
facilities needed, 99 
funding, 327 
implementation, 1120 
joint use with schools, 102 
neighborhood parks, 107 
parkland standards, 99 
park plan, 103 
- regional parks, see separate section 
Planned Communities, 27-33 
- definition, 27 
- objectives, 29-30 
- policies, 30-33 
- Terra Vista, 27, 72 
wemVAICLOY tds c/s 72 
Planned Development Designation, 34-35 
- definition, 34 
- environmental review with, 296 
- implementation, 287 
- mitigate hazards 279 
=""Svdandands,.s9.0c07., 211 
Plant and Animal Resources, 196 
- drought resistant plants, 196 
- objectives, 194 
- policies, 194-196 
Population Characteristics, 67 
- ethnicity, 68 
- household size, 68 
- income, 69, 72 
- median age, 68 
- population, 68 
- population projection, 68, 70 
- population trends, 67, 68 
Private Streets, 56 
Public Facilities, 98-122 
- element, 98-122 
- goal, 19 
- industrial areas, in, 42 
- objectives, 19 
- see individual headings listed below: 
- Civic Center 
- Implementation 
- Parks 
- Schools 
- Trails 
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(P) 


(R) 


(S) 


Public Health and Safety Super-Element 219-283 
- implementation, 276-283 
- policy map, 277 


Railroads, 
- industrial areas, 41 
- noise along, 258 
- Santa Fe, 26, 136 
- Southern Pacific, 154 
Rancho Cucamonga, City of 
- city map, 5 
- communities of, 3 
- history of, 1 
- incorporation of, 3 
- location of, 1 
- population, 1, see under Population Characteristics 
- regional setting map, 2 
Recreation, 
- element, legal basis of, 24 
- facilities needed, 99 
- joint use with schools, 102 
- goal, 15 
- objectives, 15 
Red Hill Area, 131, 181, 198 
- fault, 220, 228 
- flooding near, 244 
- ground rupture near fault, 2230 
- ground shaking along fault, 231, 232 
- restrictions to building near, 236 
Regional Parks 
- Chaffey, 102, 201 
- Cucamonga-Guasti, 102, 201 
Residential, 
= cabeccr ies of, 33-34 
- very low, 33 
- low, 33 
- low medium, 33 
- medium, 33 
- medium high, 34 
- high 34 
- energy efficiency standards, 207-208 
- fire control in foothills, 251, 253 
Ridesiarinae Ss : 
Roadways, Functions of, 137-144 
- objectives, 138 
- policies, 139-140 
- special boulevards, 141 


SANBAG, 63 
San Bernardino National Forest, 26, 217 
Safety Element 

- legal basis of, 219 
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(S) SCAG, 64, 72 
Scenic Highways 
element, 8, 24, 164-165 
Schools, 116-119 
- energy educetion, 300 
- impact on through housing, 68 
- joins use/recreation, 15, 102 
- objectives, 117 
- policies, 117-119 
~ school demand table, 118 
Seismic Sefety Element 
- lege! basis of, 219 
- see under Geologic Hazards 
Seismicity, 20, 228 
- Alquist-Priolo Special Studies Map, 227 
- lsca!l fault map, 227 
* royiona! fault system map, 231 
Sidewalks, 52 
Siting and Building Design, 168-172 
- earthquake safety, 232-240 
- objectives, 168 
~ passive solar design, 169-170 
- policies, 168 
Slope, 20, 222 
- excessive slope map, 227 
- instability map, 227 
- slope map, 221 
Soils, 
- classifications, 182 
- development suitability, 224 
- map, 19 
Solar Design, Passive, 205-208 
- education of, 217-218 
- standards, 170 
Special Boulevards, 140-144 
Special Design Streets, 
- Etiwanda Avenue, 52 
- Hillside Road, 52 
Special Impact Area, 52 
Special Intersections, 62-63 
Specific Plans, 
- implementing design policies, 174-175 
- implementing general plan, 287 
- mitigate hazards, 279 
- open space, for, 108 
Sphere of Influence, 4, 26, 34, 217, 292 
Street Standards, 58 


Ch) Terra Vista Plan, 27 


Traffic Study, citywide, 48 
Trails, 110-114 
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f) (T) 


(Vv) 


(Ww) 


(Z) 


- Alta Loma, in, 110 

- implementation of, 120 

- network of, 111 

- objectives, 14, 15-16, 114 

- policies, 102, 106, 112- -114, 201 
Transit, 13-14, 16-17, 51, 189: 

- concept plan, 58 c 

- funding, 318-320 > 7 

- residential areas, 30, 35. 
Transportation and Land Use, 47- 56, 60-61 
Transportation Management, 14, 46, 51-52, 62 


Vegetation, 134, 135 
- community, 192-193 
- drought tolerant plant species 
- fire hazards due to, 134, 184, 24 
- objectives, 134 
- policies, 165 
Victoria Community Plan, 37 
View and Visual Corridors, 164-165 
- objectives, 164-165 
- policies, 165 


Water Resources, 187-192 
- conservation of, 18 
- objectives, 188, +9+ 
- policies, 194-192 
Wind, 274-275 
- energy resource, 204 
- fire hazards, 248 
- hazards, 274-275 
Windrows, 134, 144-145 
- fire hazards, 253, 275-276 
- maintenance problems, 275-276 


Zoning, 42 
- community design, 172-174 
- energy, related to, 300-301 
- implementation of general plan, 286-287 


- open space, 208, 210 
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